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Preface 


In recent years national income has been widely used to 
gauge the performance of the country’s economic system. 
Statesmen and economists, politicians and journalists, re- 
formers and cranks, defenders of group interests and advo- 
cates of special policies—in short, nearly everyone concerned 
with the workings of the economy— have at one time or an- 
other cited the billion dollar figures to proper or improper 
ends. They have been used to measure changes in the econ- 
omy’s total accomplishment in relation to factors observers 
select as strategic; to serve as a quantitative framework within 
which to judge policies proposed or opposed; to diagnose 
progress or retrogression; to claim credit or cast blame. 

Such bandying about of national income estimates is to 
be expected in a society interested in the material results of 
man’s activity. Nor is it surprising that national income fig- 
ures have become more prominent in public discussion in 
recent years, if only because more trustworthy estimates have 
been prepared at more frequent intervals. Not the least of 
other reasons is the pronounced disturbance in the country’s 
economic life caused by wars and the recent great depression 
and the consequent need for public action in the light of as 
much economic intelligence as can be mustered. 

Their comprehensive character and quantitative definite- 
ness make national income estimates useful as a standard by 
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which to judge economic processes or policies. Yet several 
vital aspects of the estimates frequently tend to be overlooked 
in popular discussion. The natural desire to have a single 
measure and to read an unequivocal meaning into it often 
leads to the treatment of national income as the uniquely ob- 
jective measure of economic achievement rather than as an 
appraisal based upon criteria that may differ from country 
to country, group to group, and time to time. A national total 
facilitates the ascription of independent significance to that 
vague entity called the national economy and may induce 
neglect of the patent fact that this entity comprises millions 
of individuals and firms, and scores of industries, economic 
groups, and regions whose efforts add up to the national in- 
come total. Interest in changes in national income during the 
current short run pushes into the background the longer term 
movements and cyclical fluctuations to which the economy has 
been subject in the observable past, cognizance of which would 
enable the observer to distinguish persistent from transient 
changes. Finally, the quantitative definiteness of the estimates 
makes it easy to forget their dependence upon imperfect data 
and the consequently wide margins of possible error to which 
both totals and components are liable. 

The main objective of the investigation summarized in this 
report was to arrive at annual estimates of national income 
for this country since the 1914-18 war. It was carried out in 
awareness of the matters just mentioned: that national in- 
come is an appraisal based upon criteria that help to differen- 
tiate economic and productive activities from others; that 
segregation of significant components is essential; that analysis 
of the longer term movements and cyclical fluctuations in na- 
tional income and its components is desirable; and that 
because the estimates depend upon necessarily incomplete 
data a detailed description of sources and methods is in- 
dispensable. 

The same considerations led us to do more in this report 
than present estimates of totals or even of their numerous 
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components. In Chapter i we discuss at length the problems 
involved in defining national income; in Chapter 2, the dif- 
ficulties inherent in the proper delimitation of significant 
components; and in Chapter 3 we sketch the bases of the esti- 
mates and of the limitations arising from lacunae in the data. 
Part Two analyzes both longer term changes and fluctuations 
during business cycles. Part Three explains the derivation of 
the estimates, their margins of error, and how and why they 
differ from other estimates. Part Four presents in detail the 
estimates by industries and types of income, describing the 
sources and methods used in deriving each total. Part Five 
assembles some supplementary data outside the scope of the 
basic totals and components, yet deemed of interest. 

Naturally the detail with which these various phases of na- 
tional income could be discussed and measured was predeter- 
mined by the data and the practical exigencies of completing 
a task with the resources at hand. Consideration of other defi- 
nitions to which the choice of different criteria of national 
income gives rise could not be implemented with correspond- 
ing estimates. Distributions by significant components had to 
be restricted to those by industrial source, type of income, and 
such categories of final use as the capital formation study had 
established. Analysis of temporal changes in the totals and in 
their components was handicapped by their annual form and 
because there are estimates for only two decades (for some 
estimates, for three). The description of technical features, 
comparisons with other estimates, and the evaluation of the 
margins of error, while fairly detailed, are not complete. It 
would be almost impossible to examine all the feasible meth- 
ods, push the comparisons to the point of accounting for all 
the differences, or refine the evaluation of the margins of 
error beyond the crude measures of informed opinion here 
ventured. Similarly, the tables and notes in Part Four and 
the supplementary data in Part Five are not exhaustive. But 
such limitations are unavoidable. Statistical measures and 
analysis are always conditioned by the stock of data and the- 
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orctical tools which, at any given time, falls short of an easily 
conceived perfectionist ideal. 

A critical and patient reader will become aware of the 
defects in the estimates and in their analysis as he reads; the 
less critical and impatient will have to take the conclusions 
and this warning on faith. Both may wonder whether our 
treatment of one aspect of national income may not negate 
or render superfluous our analysis of other aspects. For ex- 
ample, in demonstrating that, in all cases including the pres- 
ent, national income is essentially an appraisal concept we 
concluded that it inevitably reflects the judgment of society 
at large as to what economic production is, a judgment that 
admits of several variants even for a given society at a given 
time. Why analyze temporal changes or worry about the 
quantitative accuracy of estimates so dependent upon de- 
batable criteria of social judgment? Why, in view of the ap- 
proximate character and the wide margin of error, go to the 
trouble of analyzing the estimates in terms of long time 
movements and cyclical fluctuations and treat them as if 
they were records of carefully organized and controlled ob- 
servations? 

Such doubts would be justified were the penumbra of con- 
ceptual and statistical vagueness not dispelled by delimiting 
the scope of the estimates and by taking into account the 
influence of possible errors. Once we have reviewed the vari- 
ous definitions of national income in the light of the criteria 
that underlie them and chosen one or a group of related 
criteria, there is no reason why we should not scrutinize and 
try to interpret the changes in the totals based on them. Ob- 
viously, one concept or group of concepts of national income 
is chosen because changes in the totals estimated on that basis 
facilitate understanding of economic reality; if the choice is 
valid, analysis of the results is called for. Likewise, even 
though our estimates cannot be precise, we should still try 
to analyze temporal changes. Only by so doing can we probe 
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the limitations of the estimates and single out their substan- 
tive indications. 

Our estimates, being for a definite period, may well re^ 
quire reinterpretation when the period is viewed as one panel 
of a much longer historical canvas. They are also bound to 
become obsolete as times and criteria of social valuation 
change, new components emerge, and experience and per- 
spective widen. Indeed, the author cannot but hope that this 
study and whatever questions it raises may in themselves con- 
tribute to improvements in data and analysis that will render 
it obsolete. 

An investigation such as this could not be carried out un- 
less the author had the constant and expert help of people 
familiar with the sources and procedures. I have been fortu- 
nate in being assisted throughout the study by Lillian Epstein 
and Elizabeth Jenks who have shouldered the burden of as- 
sembling the data, making the computations, checking the 
results and their interpretation in the text, and putting the 
manuscript through its various versions. Miss Epstein is also 
responsible for the preparation of the detailed notes in Part 
Four, which required meticulous care. 

The preliminary versions were read by the advisory com- 
mittee of the National Bureau’s research staff. I have espe- 
cially profited from the comments by Milton Friedman, and 
received several useful suggestions from Solomon Fabricant. 
Wesley C. Mitchell contributed greatly to the improvement 
of Chapter i and upon his recommendation, a separate chap- 
ter dealing, among other topics, with business savings, was 
added. Of the Directors of the National Bureau I am indebted 
for valuable comments to George O. May, W. Leonard Crum, 
C. Reinold Noyes, and Harold M. Groves. Albert G. Hart of 
Iowa State College, Raymond Goldsmith of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, and John L. Martin, formerly of the 
Department of Commerce, also made constructive criticisms. 

In the preparation of the estimates the National Income 
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Unit of the United States Department of Commerce has been 
our generous ally. The discussions at the meetings of the Con- 
ference on Research in Income and Wealth served to clarify 
some of the theoretical issues and supplied some relevant sta- 
tistical measures beyond the scope of our own investigations. 
The final manuscript has been patiently edited by Martha 
Anderson. 

To all these individuals and organizations I am sincerely 
grateful. 

Simon Kuznets 

July /, 1941 
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CHAPTER 1 


Concept of National Income 


/ National Income an Appraisal Notion 
National income may be defined as the net value of all 
economic goods produced by the nation. Each term in this 
definition— ‘net value’, ‘economic goods’, ‘produced’, ‘nation’ 
—is circumscribed by a wide area of reference accepted by 
common agreement and a substantial periphery subject to 
controversy and treated differently from time to time, coun- 
try to country, and investigator to investigator. 

When any estimate is examined critically, it becomes evi- 
dent that the maker, wittingly or unwittingly, has used one 
or more criteria of productivity. The statistician who sup- 
poses that he can make a purely objective estimate of national 
income, not influenced by preconceptions concerning the 
‘facts’, is deluding himself; for whenever he includes one item 
or excludes another he is implicitly accepting some standard 
of judgment, his own or that of the compiler of his data. There 
is no escaping this subjective element in the work, or free- 
ing the results from its effects. In consequence, all national 
income estimates are appraisals of the end products of the 
economic system rather than colorless statements of fact; and, 
like all appraisals, they are predetermined by criteria that are 
at worst a matter of chance, at best a matter of deliberate 
choice. 

This thesis may be disputed. It may be contended that na- 
tional income can be so measured as to be an objective record 
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of the net product of all activities that eventuate on the mar- 
ket, plus some of the non-market goods whose value is meas- 
urable: all inclusive, the estimate would involve no selection 
and, therefore, no criteria based upon some ethical notion of 
productivity. 

But if no criteria of social productivity are used, national 
income becomes a mechanical total of all net receipts of indi- 
viduals and business agencies, regardless for what activity or 
even whether there is any activity. It would include the com- 
pensation of robbers, murderers, drug peddlers, and smug- 
glers, differential gains from the transfer of claims, and pure 
transfers such as gilts and contributions, which, in the absence 
of a productivity criterion, cannot be distinguished from pay- 
ments for services. Such a judgmentless estimate would be of 
little use, since, to measure all market transactions, some gross 
rather than net total is requisite. It would measure neither 
the positive contribution of the country’s economic system to 
the needs of its members for purposes of consumption or capi- 
tal formation nor the sum total of what the inhabitants of the 
country think their income is. Any claim to significance such 
a total would have would lie in its presumptive usefulness as 
an appraisal of the contribution of economic activity to the 
welfare of the country’s inhabitants, present and future. Con- 
setpiently, to include such items as smuggling and robbery 
would have ethical implications just as truly as trying to ex- 
clude everything except ‘economic goods’— implications that 
exist whether the compiler recognizes them or not. 

Whatever the criteria, they imply an underlying scheme of 
values or social philosophy. The part of wisdom is to make 
this scheme of values explicit and allow it to guide the pro- 
cedure. An investigator can decide intelligently what items 
to include and how to treat each only by formulating criteria 
of productivity and the principles of valuation to be applied. 
To do without this preliminary and decide each issue as it 
arises in accordance with ‘common sense’ is to conceal from 
himself and others what rules he follows, and to run grave 
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risks of vitiating his results by inconsistencies. The proper 
role of common sense is to aid in choosing the fundamental 
principles of selection and valuation and in deciding just how 
they can best be applied to imperfect or recalcitrant sections 
of the data. 

For those not intimately acquainted with this type of work 
it is difficult to realize the degree to which estimates of na- 
tional income have been and must be affected by implicit or 
explicit value judgments. The items about which estimators 
using different criteria reach conflicting conclusions may seem 
to be of little moment theoretically and to involve magni- 
tudes picayune in comparison with those beyond contro- 
versy. But sucli an impression is misleading. Unless the cases 
that lie on the borderlines are considered, the very areas that 
are beyond dispute are obscure; and analysis of the border- 
line cases themselves usually shows that they are far reaching. 
Correspondingly, the magnitudes involved increase as the 
search for a substantive meaning of the estimates becomes 
more thoroughgoing. The apparent relative unanimity pro- 
duced by empirical writings on national income is due largely 
to the estimators’ unconscious acceptance of one social phi- 
losophy and their natural reluctance to face such fundamental 
issues as would reveal that estimates are conditioned by con- 
troversial criteria. 

The demonstration of the conditional character of the 
national income concept and hence of national income esti- 
mates is neither thankless nor purely destructive. It is neces- 
sary for a proper interpretation of national income estimates 
because they are used extensively in controversial issues. It is 
also a stimulus toward their improvement in two respects, 
consistency and explicitness. First, all questions of scope must 
be decided consistently and can be only if the reasons for the 
decisions are clear. Second, national income estimates must be 
presented in explicit detail and in several variants. The pur- 
poses these variants may serve must be kept in mind when the 
criteria are set up. 
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2 Economic Goods 
The chief characteristic of goods is that they are sources of 
satisfaction. Most of such sources are economic in that they 
are relatively scarce and at the disposal of the active unit 
(individual, enterprise, nation) in economic life. The goods 
may assume the tangible form of a commodity, appear in 
more elusive form as a service separable from its material 
source, or be perceived as a social or personal arrangement 
inseparable from the human beings that constitute society. 
Underlying the variety of their manifestations and the quali- 
tative diversity of physical shape are the scarcity and disposa- 
bility of these sources of satisfaction, characteristics without 
which they would not be involved in economic behavior or 
give rise to social relations that are the concern of economic 
study. 

This description of economic goods indicates their broad- 
est characteristics, but is too wide for a measurable concept 
of national income. First, it covers many services and arrange- 
ments and some commodities that result from the general 
functioning of individuals in aspects of everyday life not usu- 
ally associated with economic activity and not considered ger- 
mane to the understanding of economic reality. Second, it 
provides no basis for deciding how to treat a commodity, serv- 
ice, or arrangement that is a source of satisfaction to some 
people and of dissatisfaction to others. We discuss separately 
the two groups of items that consequently should be consid- 
ered for exclusion, the first under the head of non-market 
goods, the second, of non-productive activities. 

A NON-MARKET GOODS 

An individual spends most of his time producing scarce and 
disposable sources of satisfaction. In accordance with the 
above definition, most acts that might be called ‘personal', 
such as washing, shaving, and playing for amusement on the 
piano would be treated as economic activity and their results 
as economic goods, since, when judged by the attributes of 
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satisfaction-yielding, scarcity, and disposability, they do not 
differ from the same activities carried on for money as services 
to other people (nursing, barbering, and giving concerts). 
Every canon of proper definition would be violated if we in- 
cluded almost all active life under economic activity and all 
its positive results under economic goods. 

To draw a line between economic activity and economic 
goods on the one hand and active life in general and its stream 
of satisfactions on the other is the more difficult the greater the 
diversity of social experience for which the distinction is to 
be valid. It would not be easy to formulate a distinction that 
would be valid for both the primitive tribes in the wilder- 
nesses of Africa and South America and the nations of North 
America and Western Europe; or for the institutional settings 
of European society in both the tenth and the twentieth cen- 
turies, Fortunately, the practical purposes of our estimates, 
which are for recent years and a highly developed national 
economy, enable us to simplify the task by drawing the line 
between economic activity and active life in general in a way 
that will fit the experience of recent decades alone and be 
valid solely for mature economies. 

For this range of experience the most distinctive attribute 
of economic activity, not considered heretofore, is its close 
connection with the market; and the most conspicuous char- 
acteristic of economic goods, not mentioned so far, is that 
they usually appear on the market. It is the market, with its 
vast mechanism for the disposition of diverse goods, that re- 
veals the ties binding the separate units in the economic system 
and segregates economic goods from others. Therefore, we 
define economic goods as commodities, services, arrangements, 
etc. that are dealt in on the market; and since the attributes 
mentioned earlier are implicit in marketability we can dis- 
pense with them. Unless an object is a source of satisfaction, 
relatively scarce, and disposable, it is not bought or sold. Mar- 
ketability implies these three attributes and adds an impor- 
tant fourth, viz., that the goods are involved in the complex of 
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social relations that are of especial concern to economic study. 

But if the market is considered as a complex of social rela- 
tions of a certain type, and marketability as the characteristic 
of goods involved in them, it must be recognized that there are 
different kinds of market expressive of significantly different 
underlying social relations. In an attempt to assure meaning 
for the distinction, and essential homogeneity for the realm 
of economic life, the definition may be narrowed still further, 
restricting economic goods to those that appear on markets of 
one specific type. For example, some investigators confine the 
concept to results of private industry, excluding the activities 
of public agencies. 

We are now in a position to see clearly the limits within 
which the national income investigator can choose his defini- 
tion of economic goods. He can restrict the concept to goods 
dealt in on markets of the types that seem to him most ex- 
pressive of the essential features of the economic system under 
study. For the modern economy these would presumably be 
the competitive markets of the private business system. Or he 
can accept the broadest definition and make economic activity 
almost co extensive with active, satisfaction-producing life. 

These two conccj)ts are not the horns of an cither/or di- 
lemma, bill rather the limits of a range within which signifi- 
cant stages can be distinguished. Obviously, differences in the 
scope of the concept of economic goods will produce corre- 
sponding differences in the scope of the national income 
estimate, and no one variant of national income along this 
range is best for all purposes. The stages in the full range of 
variants are described in the accompanying tabular arrange- 
ment which shows the groups of goods that are to be added 
progressively to the narrowest concept. 

The investigator should recognize this variety of concepts 
and purposes and so arrange his data that variants of totals can 
be derived along the entire range from the narrowest to the 
broadest. But complete coverage of the possible variants is an 
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ADDl I lONAL GROUrS OF GOODS 

1 gcMKls sold hy piil)Hc a{»encics on 
markets characterized by compul- 
sory powers of public authorities 

2 goods entering barter exchange 
(payments in kind by enterprises to 
employees or other participants in 
their activity) 

8 gcM)ds not appearing on markets 
a products retained by producers 
for their own consumption (es- 
pecially impentant for farmers) 
b services and products of indi- 
viduals outside the market sys- 
tem, flowing to other individuals 
(specially services of housewives 
and other members of house- 
holds) 

c services of individuals outside 
the maiket system to themselves 
(largely personal sell-service 
which accounts for a gieat deal 
of active life outside ‘working’ 
hours) 

d SCI \ ires of commodities owned 
and used by consumers 
aa residential real estate 
bb other consumeis’ durable 
commodities 

cc other consumers’ goods 
e sei vices of publicly owned com- 
modities to ultimate consumers 
and business agencies, e.g., roads 

ideal that cannot be attained, partly because data are lacking 
and partly because some groups of goods included in the 
broader variants are not measurable. As far as we could, we 
based our estimates on a definition corresponding to Vari- 
ant IV, omitting item ge. It includes all goods appearing on 
the markets of the country (subject to restrictions imposed by 
other issues), whether exchanged for money or for other goods, 
plus the retained products of activities most of which result in 
marketable goods, plus the imputed return from a type of 
consumer good whose services are in large degree separable 
from the commodity itself and are bought and sold on markets. 


VARIANTS OF DFFINITION OF 
FCONOMIC GOODS 

I (narrowest)— goods exchanged for 
money on piivate markets 

II (I) ^ (i)— all goods exchanged for 
money on all maikets of the 
country 

III (II) -|- (2)— all goods exchanged on 
all markets, whether for money 
or by barter 

IV (III) -f (3a) + (3daa) + (3c)-all 
products of the business and pub- 
lic economy but excluding most 
products of the family economy 

V (1) -{- (1 + 2 + 3) — all economic 
goods most broadly deliiu’d 
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The other items under 3 cannot be estimated adequately on a 
continuous basis, although in Chapter 9 we indicate the ap- 
proximate magnitudes of most items mentioned. On the other 
hand, we do attempt to break down the national income total 
so that each item added in passing from the narrowest concept 
to the broadest measured can be subtracted, thus making it 
possible to measure variants based on somewhat less inclusive 
definitions of economic goods. 

The national total just described may seem at first to be an 
arbitrary stopping point between the two extremes. But it is 
more than that. It is essentially an appraisal of the final net 
product of the business and public economies of the country, 
two of the three important social institutions that contribute 
to the production of economic goods; and excludes completely 
the product of the third— the family. This sweeping statement 
is true with the relatively minor exceptions that some inter- 
pretations would classify the services of houses to owners who 
inhabit them as products of the family rather than the busi- 
ness economy; and that free services of publicly owned com- 
modities to ultimate consumers are not included. 

Exclusion of the products of the family economy, character- 
istic of virtually all national income estimates, seriously limits 
their validity as measures of all scarce and disposable goods 
produced by the nation. The line of division between the busi- 
ness and the family economy differs from country to country, 
and for the same country from time to time. The temporal 
differences are especially important for our estimates, since 
they occur not only over long periods but also, given violent 
cyclical fluctuations, over short. A severe depression with its 
attendant unemployment may force many individuals to re- 
turn to household tasks that in prosperity are performed by 
hired labor or by manufacturing enterprises; and an opposite 
shift may take place during prosperity. Over longer periods 
distinct secular shifts occur in the relative contributions of 
the business and the family economy to the total of economic 
goods, most broadly defined. One must, therefore, guard 
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against the common tendency to consider national income 
totals as all inclusive summaries of the scarce and disposable 
sources of satisfaction produced by the nation. Such summaries 
would become practicable only if the data improved substan- 
tially or if the family disappeared entirely as a producer of 
goods. 

B NON-PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITIES 

The assumption implicit in our discussion so far, that all 
money and barter transactions on markets involve goods and 
hence should be included in national income, is far from true. 
While all goods that pass through markets are economic, not 
all the quid pro quos changing hands on markets are neces- 
sarily goods; and not all money and barter transactions involve 
quid pro quos. The exclusion of these marketable non-goods 
and of transfers raises one of the most complex problems in 
defining national income. 

Since we aim to ascertain, as accurately as we can, the con- 
tribution of economic activities to the consumption of the 
inhabitants of the country and to their stock of capital goods, 
our estimates must exclude results of market transactions 
that do not add to the flow of goods at their disposal. The 
application of this criterion of productivity leads to excluding 
from national income the results of transfer transactions when 
carried on for philanthropic (contributions, etc.), business 
(capital gains), or mixed motives (gambling, etc.); and the 
monetary equivalents of activities that may directly and ex- 
plicitly be recognized as unproductive (theft, etc.). 

No theoretical difficulties stand in the way of excluding from 
national income the results of such transactions as gifts, con- 
tributions, and relief payments. It is of their essence that no 
productive service is rendered by the recipient, even though he 
may so expend the proceeds of the gift, contribution, or relief 
payment as to induce the production of new goods. True, the 
donor may derive satisfaction from making the gift, contribu- 
tion, etc., and the willingness of the recipient to accept the 
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transfer may be viewed as a source of this new satisfaction. But 
our aim in measuring national income is not to gauge the flow 
of satisfactions from all sources, but rather to record the pro- 
duction of tangible and observable sources of satisfaction at- 
tained by the use of scarce and disposable resources— among 
which willingness to receive gifts is obviously not one. Con- 
tributions, gifts, and similar transfers should, therefore, be 
treated as a redistribution of goods produced currently or 
in the past, rather than as the production of new goods. Pro- 
ceeds from gambling of various sorts, in which goods already 
produced are redistributed, the gains of some individuals being 
offset by the losses of others and the net gains not representing 
any services rendered by the gainers to the losers or to society 
at large, should be treated similarly. 

Gains and losses on capital, i.c., on assets of various types, 
may be actually realized or merely imj)uted. At least realized 
gains and losses on sales of assets are often included in na- 
tional income because individuals tend to think of national 
income as an exact analogue to their incomes; and both in- 
dividuals and taxation laws in this country consider gains on 
sales of assets as bona fide income. Yet capital gains and losses 
are not increments to or drafts upon the hea]) of goods pro- 
duced by the economic system for consumption or for stock 
destined for future use, and they should be excluded. 

Most broadly conceived, capital gains and losses result from 
changes in the value of a given capital asset, whether or not due 
to its jfliysical transformation. These changes may, in turn, re- 
flect changes in the general price level, caused by changes in 
the supjfly of the monetary media and of all assets; or they may 
be sj)ecific to a given group of assets or even a single asset, 
caused by changes either in demand for the asset itself or in 
the number of effective units in it. Obviously, an increase or 
decrease in the price of a capital asset, caused by a general 
change in the price level arising from monetary inflation or 
deflation, is not evidence of any production or productive con- 
sumption of goods; therefore, the resulting gain or loss should 
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not be included in national income. Nor is a change in the 
price of a given asset due to a shift in demand evidence of pro- 
duction or consumption altliough it may mean an accretion 
to or depletion of the country’s stock of wealth. If for some 
reason consumers lose interest in maple furniture and acquire 
a passionate liking for mahogany, the consequent losses and 
gains in value do not in themselves represent any extraordi- 
nary consumption of maple furniture or new production of 
mahogany. In other words, autonomous changes in consumers’ 
tastes, i.e., changes not brought about by the expenditures of 
enterprises, are not part of economic activity and should be 
excluded. Fully aware that we thereby exclude sources of 
changes in the value of wealth that lie beyond the production 
process proper, we decided to confine national income to the 
net product of economic activity of production processes 
broadly conceived. 

Similar reasoning applies when the number of effective 
units in an asset changes either because of previous invest- 
ment or disinvestment or because of discovery or other acci- 
dental causes outside the regular production process. The rise 
in the value of a farm due to the expenditure of preceding 
years’ income to increase the herd and add machinery has 
already been included in national income for these years, 
and to include the capital gain once more when it is real- 
ized or recognized as accrued would be double counting. 
The rise in the value of a corporation due to the ploughing 
back of profits in preceding years has already been included in 
national income for these years and it would be duplication to 
include realized or unrealized capital gains by holders of this 
corporation’s securities. Any real investment made in the 
course of a fortunate discovery that enhances the value of a 
given asset has already been recorded under preceding years’ 
income; and so far as the appreciation in value actually exceeds 
this previous investment, it cannot be considered a part of con- 
tinuous economic activity. It may best be treated as an acci- 
dental shift in technical conditions of production, similar to 
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the autonomous shift in consumers* tastes. Likewise, capital 
losses due to regular and forecastable functions of productive 
operation that can be offset by depreciation, insurance premi- 
ums, etc. are taken account of in calculating the net income for 
each current year of operation. And any losses sustained above 
that amount because of floods, hurricanes, and other acts of 
God can best be treated as accidental shifts in conditions of 
production, outside economic activity proper. Here again, as 
in the case of autonomous changes in consumers* demand, we 
limit national income to results of productive activity broadly 
defined; and exclude exogenous, accidental changes on both 
the demand and supply sides, changes that nevertheless affect 
the value of wealth at the disposal of the inhabitants of the 
country. 

There is general agreement, we believe, that gains and losses 
on capital assets arising from the previous disposition of in- 
come (i.e., previous investment and disinvestment) should not 
again be included in national income; also, that in measuring 
the real contents of national income, gains and losses on capital 
assets arising from general shifts in price levels should be ex- 
cluded. The issue then reduces itself to the treatment of 
changes in the value of capital assets that arise from autono- 
mous changes in consumers* tastes and in conditions of produc- 
tion, autonomous meaning in both cases outside the processes 
of economic production (extraction, fabrication, transporta- 
tion, trade, direct services of various types). The concept of 
production could be extended to include changes in con- 
sumers* tastes and such extraordinary events as great dis- 
coveries, floods, and hurricanes. But we prefer to confine it to 
those numerous production processes in which there is some 
pattern of regularity and some effective control by individual 
producers and hence some economic rationality in their be- 
havior. The narrower definition yields estimates that can more 
easily be interpreted in terms of a contribution by the eco- 
nomic system and removes possible fluctuations in national 
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income estimates from year to year that would be introduced 
by external, ungovernable, disturbing factors.^ 

While gifts, contributions, and relief payments are not 
tokens of productive services rendered by their recipients, 
and appreciation and depreciation of assets likewise cannot be 
included under national income as we define it, the activities 
that facilitate the administration of relief or charity and the 
realization of gains and losses from sales of assets are produc- 
tive, unless characterized otherwise on grounds different from 
the ones adduced. It may seem absurd to declare a given 
activity unproductive and an activity intended to facilitate it, 
productive. But this absurdity is merely apparent. If indi- 
viduals derive satisfaction from gambling and from other 
methods of transferring money without a quid pro quo in 
terms of goods, these activities are unproductive in the sense 
that the monetary gains realized by the lucky members of the 
group do not measure any goods produced by them. But so far 
as gambling and similar pursuits are pleasurable, and the 
balance of satisfaction they render is positive, the provision 
of facilities for them must be considered productive and in- 
cluded under national income. Similar reasoning applies to 
the administration of charity or relief, as well as to any receipts 
representing gains by a broker on the sale of assets. 

We pass now to the more difficult case of market transactions 
involving objects that are sources of satisfaction to some mem- 
bers of society but of dissatisfaction to others. Few goods, no 
matter how universally their usefulness is recognized, escape 
being sources of dissatisfaction to some members of society; 
and the issue, therefore, affects a major proportion of all 
objects that are exchanged on the market. We speak glibly 
of marketable commodities, services, etc. as positive magni- 
tudes, partly because of a ready acceptance of willingness-to- 
pay as the ultimate test of what economic goods are, and of a 

1 Analysis at this point bears almost as much upon the meaning of ‘produced’ 
as of ‘economic goods’, but it is impossible to discuss productivity without at 
the same time elucidating production. 
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tendency to read rationality into the arrangements of a social 
order to which we are accustomed; partly because of the inter- 
changeability of marketable objects and the individualistic 
argument that no matter how useless or even harmful a specific 
object may seem to us, so long as it fetches a price it can be 
exchanged for a useful one. Neither view can be followed in 
arriving at a national income concept valid for the social 
system as a whole. 

The problem might conceivably be treated in either of two 
ways. The first, theoretically more desirable but impossible 
in practice, would be to weigh for each object (commodity, 
service, arrangement, etc.) both the satisfactions and the dis- 
satisfactions it renders; and then include in national income 
only the net balance. Could this be done, some objects might 
appear in the final addition with a negative sign, thereby re- 
ducing the positive balances contributed by others. But 
neither social institutions nor scientific disciplines have as yet 
evolved a calculus by which the various products of economic 
activity can be measured as sources of satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction to all members of a society. The market mechanism 
does not provide such evaluation. The price an object fetches 
on the market is determined in general by costs on the supply 
side, and preferences, backed by means of purchase, on the 
demand side. The parties affected indirectly by the object do 
not usually participate in the transaction, and except when 
society intervenes legally, have no effect on it. 

We must, therefore, adopt the second method, namely, con- 
sider whether, from the viewpoint of society at large, the net 
balance of satisfactions and dissatisfactions the object as an 
economic good gives is positive or negative or neutral. It is 
thus the sign, rather than both the sign and the size, of the 
net balance that is decisive. If the sign is positive, the object 
is declared to be an economic good and its full value included 
in national income; conversely, its value is excluded if the 
satisfactions yielded are more than outweighed by the dissatis- 
factions, or if no element of satisfaction is perceptible. 
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Blit how does one decide whether an object bought and 
sold on the market yields a positive balance of satisfaction? 
Upon what basis are some activities that fetch a price on the 
market and a fairly substantial price at that, considered un- 
productive by important groups in our society? Upon what 
basis do we often go even further and grade productive activi- 
ties according to some more or less common scale of the satis- 
faiTion their products render? 

The variety of answers to these questions is well evidenced 
by the diversity of ways in which productivity has been defined 
by economists since the days of the Classical School and by the 
substantial list of activities that have been classified as unpro- 
ductive by national income investigators for various countries 
and at various times. Differences in viewpoint, determined 
largely by differences in social organization and by class or 
group interests, affect national income estimates markedly. 
Except for activities directly concerned with the production 
of the commodities that constitute necessities of life, all eco- 
nomic activities have probably at some time or other, by one 
investigator or another, been treated as unproductive. 

Here again, as in the case of non-market goods, the national 
income investigator (an lighten the burden of definition by so 
arranging his data that both productive and non-productive 
activities are measuied. Users of the estimates can then derive 
various totals in accordance with their own notions of pio- 
diictivity. But this procedure does not obviate the necessity of 
clarifying notions of productivity, since they must serve as 
guides to classifying the components of the most inclusive 
national income total. Moreover, practical considerations 
force the investigator to adopt, consciously or unconsciously, 
scmie ( riterion of productivity to guide his efforts to measure 
the parts that are germane to national income as a ccmcept of 
net product and keep him from wasting efforts on measuring 
activities whose productive character is doubtful. 

In general, two types of decision concerning the criterion 
of productivity can be made. One is to acc ept the notions that 
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have been expressed overtly by the body social in prohibiting 
some activities and encouraging others: illegal activities would 
be classified as unproductive; and any activities that are both 
legal and marketable would be classified as productive and 
their products included under national income. The other 
type of decision would entail the formulation of criteria of 
productivity with merely partial or no reference to the overt 
notions of society as expressed in its laws. 

Either decision means approaches so complex that an in- 
vestigator who conscientiously tried to carry out all their im- 
plications would never arrive at a national income estimate. 
The first, to take as the framework of one’s concept the overt 
opinion of the body social as expressed in its legal statutes, 
seems to have the advantage of utilizing a recorded set of rules, 
especially definite with respect to items and activities that 
should be excluded as unproductive. But even brief and 
amateur consideration of the meaning of legality and illegality 
would immediately reveal a host of difficulties. Illegality 
ranges all the way from barring itinerant shoe shining or keep- 
ing a dog without a license to killing your neighbor. Quite 
frequently activities that seem equivalent in both substance 
and economic meaning are prohibited if performed in one 
way and permitted if performed in another. If the concept of 
illegality is to be taken literally, many economic activities ac- 
cepted by the body social as productive would have to be 
declared unproductive. If, however, we try to distinguish 
among degrees of illegality by the severity of the penalty or 
some other feature, we become bewildered in a maze of equivo- 
cations and are likely to emerge with results that will be both 
arbitrary and subject to erratic changes from time to time or 
country to country. 

The second decision, to set up substantive criteria of pro- 
ductivity with little or no reference to the consensus of the 
body social, is even more difficult. It may be easy to single out 
a few activities of so clearly an unproductive character that 
they would be classified as such by any set of criteria. But it is 
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doubtful that objective standards of satisfaction can be worked 
out that would allow us to classify properly the thousand and 
one activities whose results appear on the market; and even 
were it possible, such standards might not be acceptable to 
society at large, nor might national income estimates built on 
them be acceptable appraisals of the past performance of the 
economic system or bases for more intelligent consideration 
of public policy. 

The ideal solution would be to attempt both approaches: 
to study in detail how the legal system expresses the judgment 
of society concerning the productive character of activities; 
to explore the various bases of objective and widely acceptable 
substantive criteria of productivity; and to implement these 
analyses by statistical measures of productive and unproduc- 
tive activities thus distinguished. But such a solution is far 
beyond the scope of our investigation. With the data and 
time we had, we thought it most practicable to follow the first 
type of decision, i.e., to base the criterion of productivity upon 
the judgment of the body social as expressed in laws. This 
application does not mean that we classified all illegal activi- 
ties as unproductive. We rejected as unproductive only those 
few activities— theft, robbery, organized private murder, for- 
bidden drug peddling, and the like— whose detrimental char- 
acter is obvious enough to preclude any doubt that it was the 
basis for the legal prohibition. A rather broadly inclusive con- 
cept of national income results: it excludes few activities and 
includes many that may seem from any long range viewpoint 
of social utility to be not only non-productive but actually 
harmful. 

This aspect of our decision must be clearly borne in mind. 
The criterion of productivity followed in our estimates, chosen 
in line with current social opinion, classifies as productive 
activities that, for a society organized differently from the 
United States in this century, might well be considered worth- 
less and even harmful. It swells national income with items 
that represent what many citizens condemn as a misuse of 
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energy and the inadequacies of the existing social structure. 
It includes dreadnoughts, bombing planes, poison gas, and 
patent medicines because they are rated economic goods in 
our country today. Obviously, national income estimates 
based upon formal criteria of productivity retain meaning 
only so long and so far as the legal structure of a society reflects 
fairly accurately the opinions of the body social and so long 
as these opinions correspond, however crudely, to standards 
of satisfaction that can be established objectively. They are 
the results of a compromise that any critic tvho has time and 
data can supplement or replace by criteria of productivity that 
go far beyond the notion represented by the attributes of mar- 
ketability and legality. It may well be that social standards will 
be so modified as to reduce our present estimates to absurdity. 
If so, all we can claim is that they have historical validity. 

To summarize; our estimates cover primarily the product 
of the business and public economies. Of the goods not ap- 
pearing on the market they include only those retained by 
producers for their own consumption, payments in kind to 
employees, and imputed rent on owner-occujjied houses. On 
the other hand, of the net money receipts by individuals Irom 
ordinary market transactions or other sources the lollowing 
are excluded: (a) receipts from pure transfers, such as relief 
payments, contributions, gifts, and gambling debts; (b) gains 
or losses on already existing assets, whether actually realized 
on their sale or accrued because of changed valuation; (c) 
products of illegal activities, such as smuggling, racketeering, 
bootlegging, and drug peddling. 

Only the direct value of these receipts is omitted: net mone- 
tary receipts from transfers or non-productive marketable 
activities and, in the case of non-market goods, imputed values. 
Even though racketeering is not productive, and the income 
originating in it is excluded, we cannot eliminate the indirect 
effects, e.g., racketeers’ demand for steel. Likewise, gains from 
sales of assets, as well as the activity of the family economy 
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outside the market, affect market activity, and hence the goods 
included in national income. Since the business, public, and 
family economies are closely interrelated with the various 
parts of the market mechanism, the indirect consequences of 
the excluded activities on activities whose products are prop- 
erly included in national income are far reaching and it would 
be exceedingly difficult to eliminate them. But elimination of 
the indirect effects of the excluded activities on the areas 
covered, though a challenging task, is not indispensable. For 
what we measure is the net product of the economic system, re- 
gardless of its causal factors. Important as estimates of capital 
gains and losses and products of illegal activities may be in 
explaining how the national income came to be what it is, 
an estimate that omits them is useful; and when explanation 
is attempted, such factors as are comprised under the family 
economy, transfers of claims, or illegal activities, will have 
to be considered together with many others not mentioned 
here. 

5 Economic Value 

In discussing the inclusion and exclusion of certain groups of 
items, we touched indirectly upon how the items included 
among economic goods and hence in national income are to 
be combined. The diversity of physical shapes economic goods 
display and of wants they serve compels us to express them in 
terms of a common unit that will reveal their economic sig- 
nificance and allow them to be added and subtracted in various 
combinations. This measurable aspect, common to all eco- 
nomic goods and revealing their economic significance, we 
designate ‘economic value’. 

The yardstick of economic value is fashioned on the market 
place. It is in markets that economic goods are brought to- 
gether and their relative importance gauged for purposes of 
sale and purchase; that the members of the community vote, 
in terms of the common currency unit, upon the relative value 
to them of various commodities, services, and arrangements. 
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In fact, to identify economic value with market price is, at 
least as the first step, the one possible solution of the problem. 
Nevertheless, market prices are a somewhat defective yard- 
stick. Though unable to remedy its defects, we discuss them 
here to give a better understanding of the totals and subtotals 
derived with its help. 

A GOODS NOT APPEARING ON THE MARKET 

Strictly speaking, there are no prices for non-market goods. 
How then should the value of goods that do not appear on 
the market be measured? The usual answer is that almost all 
non-market goods have their counterparts on the market and 
that they should be assigned the prices their counterparts 
fetch. For example, the value of payments in kind to em- 
ployees is to be measured at the market prices of the goods dis- 
tributed; the value of housewives’ services, at prices paid 
domestic servants. 

Though the only practicable one, this solution overlooks an 
important element making for lack of comparability between 
non-market goods and seemingly identical market goods. The 
purchaser of the latter ordinarily has considerable freedom of 
choice and opportunity to change his mind; the recipient of 
the former usually does not. For example, a household can 
choose among many types of servant, hire on trial, and dismiss 
as often as it is so inclined; a gentleman would not treat his 
wife so summarily. An employee receiving payments in kind 
as part of his wages may put a low valuation upon them and 
might not purchase them if he had to buy them at their market 
price. Were he to receive cash instead, he might be willing to 
accept less than the equivalent of the market price. Thus by 
assigning the full price of their market counterparts to non- 
market goods we may overvalue them. A similar conclusion 
would apply to almost all other non-market goods whose 
counterparts appear on the free markets of the business 
economy. The only items to which it does not apply are prod- 
ucts retained by producers for their own consumption. 
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Moreover, prices of market goods, whether or not counter- 
parts of non-market goods, are affected by the fact that of a 
given volume of goods produced, all is not put on the market 
to compete with market products. We should perhaps evalu- 
ate both non-market goods and all others at prices we think 
they would fetch if all goods were offered for sale. The amount 
of money remaining the same, the addition to the goods on 
the supply side would lower the prices of all goods. But, other 
conditions being equal, the decline in market prices might be 
greater for those goods a large share of which do not ordinarily 
appear on the market. If this reasoning is valid, then the appli- 
cation of existing market prices to non-market goods over- 
values them on two counts: first, because of the distinct 
probability that they are of lower quality than the market 
goods with which they are at all comparable; second, because 
withholding them from the market may have served to main- 
tain the prices of their exact counterparts at a level, relative 
to the prices of all^ other goods, higher than it might otherwise 
have been. 

In addition to goods withheld from the market, a consider- 
able quantity is in production and does not appear on the 
market by the end of the period for which national income is 
estimated. Some may never appear on the market in the exact 
form in which they are completed by their producers (e.g., a 
machine built by an enterprise for its own use); others will 
appear shortly after their completion (e.g., goods in process). 
Such uncompleted production must, nevertheless, be recorded 
and evaluated. In the absence of current market prices for 
them, the only basis for measurement is outlays incurred, i.e., 
essentially past market prices of the components of these un- 
completed products. 

Evaluating uncompleted products at cost and completed 
products at current market prices introduces an element of in- 
comparability. In general, costs are less sensitive to changing 
conditions than current market prices; and the price set upon 
uncompleted goods evaluated on a cost basis may be quite 
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different from the price actually realized when they are com- 
pleted and sold. This element of incomparability is minor if 
the value ol uncompleted goods is small relative to that of com- 
pleted and marketed goods. But the shorter the interval for 
which national income is estimated, the greater the ratio of 
uncompleted to completed goods tends to be; and the larger 
the element of incomparability introduced by using the two 
bases of evaluation. 

B PECULIARITIES OF THE MARKET MECHANISM 

But how valid is market price as a measure of the value even 
of marketed goods? Does the price a commodity or service 
fetches reflect faithfully its importance relative to other com- 
modities and services, when judged from the viewpoint of 
society at large? Though markets are the sole mechanism by 
which goods are compared for purposes of exchange, and hence 
market prices are the sole directly available measure of the 
relative economic importance of diverse goods, they may dis- 
tort economic value judged by any substantive criterion. 
Indeed, closer scrutiny of the market mechanism reveals 
numerous peculiarities that indicate that market prices do not 
accurately measure how well goods and services satisfy the 
needs of the body social. We describe these peculiarities 
briefly, primarily in order that the necessity of using market 
prices to evaluate the components of national income may not 
be misunderstood. 

i) It is axiomatic that economic goods derive their values 
from the contributions they are deemed capable of making 
directly or indirectly to the satisfaction of present or future 
needs. Yet, because no practical calculus of satisfaction has 
been devised, we cannot appraise ‘the net value of all eco- 
nomic goods produced’ in terms of this fundamental criterion; 
instead we must use price as the criterion. We realize that we 
thereby accept the institutionalized valuations of a society in 
which market demand reflects human needs only so far as they 
are backed by purchasing power. No one supposes that the 
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distribution of income parallels the distribution of wants or 
satisfactions. At one end of the scale are people whose incomes 
are insufficient to buy adequate food, clothing, and shelter; at 
the other end are people whose incomes suffice to satisfy not 
merely the imperious necessities of life, but also the innumer- 
able less intense wants men conceive when they are well fed, 
well clothed, and well housed. Therefore we cannot claim that 
our estimates of national income, based as they must be upon 
market valuations, evaluate goods as means of satisfying di- 
rectly or indirectly the present or future needs of the popu- 
lation. 

Within the limits of their purchasing power consumers 
exercise their buying rights in accordance with their prefer- 
ences and what they think their needs are. Just as one may be 
critical of the effects on market valuation of an uneven distri- 
bution of purchasing power, so one may doubt the wisdom of 
consumers in their choice of goods and services. From the 
standpoint of objectively established tests and criteria of what 
people should demand and how they should apportion their 
resources, the behavior of consumers may seem irrational.^ It 
may be argued, therefore, that whatever the effect of con- 
sumers’ purchases on market valuation, it does not lead to 
estimates that reveal accurately how well various goods satisfy 
social needs objectively and scientifically determined. 

But if we accept society’s classification of activities as pro- 
ductive and unproductive, we must accept the market mechan- 
ism as it functions: with the exercise of unevenly distributed 
purchasing power and of free if irrational choices (limited for 
only a very few commodities, such as poisonous drugs) by 
ultimate consumers. We make the statement here to emphasize 

2 This statement, as well as some of the discussion in Section 2 B above, implies 
that objective standards of needs arc possible. This possibility could scarcely 
be denied for some of the more elemental needs of sustaining and reproducing 
life, but, of course, is more remote for other needs and wants. The reference to 
such objective standards and tests should not be interpreted as an assertion 
that they exist now, that they can be so formulated as to be studied in detail, 
or that they should be imposed upon society. 
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how a viewpoint penetrates the entire network of definition 
and procedures; and again call attention to other viewpoints 
and the differences in quantitative results they are likely to 
cause. 

2) Under conditions of effective competition, prices are set 
at the intersection of the supply curve with the demand curve; 
i.e., where the quantity of products turned out is as great as 
will be purchased by people wanting them and able to pay 
a price neither smaller nor greater than the marginal cost. 
With the development of significant departures from com- 
petitive conditions, there are corresponding changes in the 
mechanism of market prices. A distinctive feature of monopo- 
listic conditions on the supply side is that an individual pro- 
ducer can alter prices for his product by putting a larger or 
smaller volume of goods on the market. More specifically and 
simply, he can restrict the total output of his product and 
charge a higher price per unit. If all other conditions remain 
the same, the monopolist’s price is likely to be above marginal 
cost to him and also above marginal competitive cost. 

There is another closely related feature of monopolistic 
behavior. Unlike a competitive producer, a monopolist can 
charge discriminatory prices, i.e., demand and obtain different 
prices for goods of one and the same kind from would-be pur- 
chasers of different classes. This substitution of several prices 
for the single price of a competitive market does not often 
invalidate the statement made above that, in general, monopo- 
lized goods are valued on the market at prices substantially 
higher than they would have fetched under competitive con- 
ditions;® but ‘prices’ must be a weighted average of all the 
monopolist’s prices for the product, not any single price 
charged by him. In addition, the varying degree to which 
monopolists can charge different customers different rates be- 
comes in itself a factor in setting the weighted prices of 

8 In some cases, however, it may reverse the result and lead to an average 
price lower than that charged for a competitive product. 
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monopolized products at certain levels above their competitive 
counterparts. 

It may be argued that ‘economic value’ is measured prop- 
erly only in competitive markets, for only here are real costs 
and returns (qualified by the distribution of purchasing 
power) allowed full play; that the existence of monopolies dis- 
torts price relationships and introduces an element of incom- 
parability between goods sold on competitive and on mo- 
nopolistic markets. And were one to meet the requirement of 
homogeneity of the competitive structure of markets, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to correct for this peculiarity of mar- 
ket prices, for competitive or monopolistic prices would have 
to be constructed in areas where they do not exist, causing a 
realignment throughout the price system. 

The real question, however, is whether, recognizing this 
peculiarity of market prices as a limitation of the market 
mechanism when viewed as a way of determining values in 
some ideal system, we should not also admit it as part and 
parcel of a functioning society, which accepts it. Whether or 
not the investigator as an individual considers this aspect of 
the price structure beneficial, he must accept prices as they 
function, including their structural imperfections, if he bases 
his estimates upon the accepted notions of society. This is, 
perhaps, all the more true since monopolistic features have 
been directly attacked by society, which exercises whatever 
power it sees fit in governing price and other policies. In a 
sense, monopoly prices, although not determined by exactly 
the same processes as competitive prices and having a some- 
what different meaning, do represent the valuation that society 
allows to be assigned a given category of goods or activities. 

3) Almost all market transactions take place with the help 
of money, the exchange of one good for another being split 
into two separate acts of sale for and purchase with money. In 
comparisons at a given time, the possibility that money itself 
is an independent factor in determining market prices re- 
mains elusive: a universally accepted and all pervading 
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medium of exchange, money seems at any instant to be merely 
tlie unit of accounting, a transparent veil through which the 
relations among diverse goods can be seen but which in itself 
has no effect on these relations. When changes over time are 
considered, this impression proves erroneous. Market values, 
all expressed in terms of money, can fluctuate because of fluctu- 
ations in monetary conditions, even if the supply of goods re- 
mains constant. And money, understood in the broad sense 
as all means of payment in market transactions, is itself sub- 
ject to several independent influences though they may on 
second or third remove originate in the circulation of goods. 

The most immediate effect of monetary fluctuations oi\ 
market prices is to make market value totals unreliable guides 
to temporal changes in the quantity of goods on the market. 
The instability of the unit by which market value is measured 
at different times is an obvious defect of current prices, and 
one for which statistical and economic analysis has most ardu- 
ously attempted to adjust. 

But there is another and much less obvious effect of fluctua- 
tions in money. The shift in the level of market prices they 
cause does not affect the prices of various goods either simul- 
taneously or equally. Since fluctuations in money, as well as 
other disturbances, are not infrequent, relations between 
market prices are continually being modified by differences in 
the time and amplitude of the reaction. Consequently in 
temporal comparisons price changes caused by fluctuations 
in the value of money are not uniform among economic goods; 
and any attempt to adjust for fluctuations in the value of 
money is, therefore, much more difficult than if we could 
assume a uniform rise or decline of all prices. 

The devices used to evaluate the real contents of monetary 
transactions vary in complexity and accuracy. The most com- 
mon is to measure fluctuations in the value of money or in the 
general price level. Prices at successive points of time are 
recorded for one and the same group of economic goods. 
An index constructed from the observable fluctuations in 
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them is assumed to measure fluctuations in the general price 
level or in the value of money. With its help, totals of market 
values in current prices are adjusted for fluctuations in prices.^ 

The numerous practical difficulties that arise in compiling 
price indexes need not be discussed here. We note merely that 
the all inclusive character of national income totals makes 
especially difficult the compilation of indexes that reflect 
changes in the prices of all goods entering them. Of more im- 
mediate interest is a difficulty central to the entire procedure: 
the conflict between the requirement that the index cover 
prices of the goods included in national income and the im- 
possibility of meeting the requirement, owing to qualitative 
changes in the goods. 

As noted above, the prices of diverse goods react with dif- 
ferent intensity and timing to current or prospective changes 
in monetary conditions. If, therefore, the index is to measure 
fluctuations in prices common to all goods and hence ascrib- 
ahle to fluctuations in money, it cannot be computed for merely 
a part of the price universe. The assumption that prices of 
goods not included in the index move in the same direction 
and to the same extent as the prices included is dangerous. 
Such a selective coverage would he justified only if we could 
classify goods according to the responsiveness of their prices 
to fluctuations in money. The goods from each class included 
in the index could then be assigned a weight determined by 
the importance of the class as a whole. Since a reasonably com- 
plete classification of this type is not available, a price index 
cannot be satisfactory unless it has relatively complete 
coverage. 

But prices can be compared at successive points of time only 
if goods of identical type appear on the market. Yet changes 
in technology and in the tastes of ultimate consumers spell 
qualitative changes over time. As some commodities (e.g., 
buggies, certain types of attire) disappear, new ones (auto- 

4 Anotlier device is lo construct indexes of output. I’he problems are analogous 
to those for indexes of the general price level. % 
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mobiles, radios, etc.) appear; and some are so subject to 
qualitative changes that, while called by the same name, the 
unit of 1921 is hardly the same as that of 1941 (e.g., certain 
types of industrial machinery). Thus, even for commodities, 
prices comparable for a substantial period exist solely for 
goods that undergo merely minor qualitative changes and that 
are in active market circulation throughout the period. Among 
services it is still more difficult to establish qualitative homo- 
geneity; qualitative changes are rather likely, and shifts into 
and out of markets frequent. 

A further difficulty arises even for those goods for which 
comparable prices exist for a period. All are in active circula- 
tion during the period but the relative quantities in which 
they are produced and appear on the market, needed as weights 
in combining the prices into a general index, are not constant. 
Which set of quantities is to be used? If those of year 1 are used, 
then the measure of price changes assumes as basic the goods- 
basket in year 1 ; similarly for years 2, 3, etc. Since one and only 
one set of quantities can be used in an index, the measure of 
changes in the price level is always based upon some past, 
present, or intermediate basket of goods whose validity is con- 
fined to the point of time to which it refers. 

In sum, even if all possible price data are at hand and no 
effort is spared, the measurement of temporal changes in 
prices and hence the possibility of establishing comparability 
in ‘heterotemporar comparisons is qualified by the limitation 
of prices to a body of goods appearing on the market through- 
out the period and by the necessity of choosing a single set of 
quantities as weights. The difficulty is practical: the choice is 
between presenting national income estimates solely in terms 
of current, fluctuating market prices, and attempting a neces- 
sarily imperfect correction for movements common to all 
prices and thus ascribable to fluctuations in the value of money. 
When changes in the general price level are appreciable, it is 
obviously better to make even an imperfect adjustment than 
to leave national income totals affected by fluctuations that 
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express changes in neither the quantity of goods nor the sub- 
stantively defined value per unit. 

C VALUATION OF GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES 

If governmental activities are treated as unproductive, as they 
have been by many national income investigators in the more 
distant past, no problem of valuation arises: by definition, the 
value of governmental services is zero. Such a treatment is mani- 
festly invalid: governmental activities contribute too much 
to the satisfaction of needs and are too closely interwoven with 
the entire network of market relations for their role as eco- 
nomic and productive pursuits to be ignored.*^ But on what 
basis are they to be evaluated? 

One basis, to treat value of governmental services as meas- 

5 It could hardly he denied that the services of the post office, judiciary, etc. 
represent productive activities and contribute to the satisfaction of the needs 
of society at large. Doubts, however, have often been expressed concerning 
the validity of including the services of police or armed forces in national 
income; and many estimators have explicitly excluded payments of interest 
on government debt created by wars, on the assumption that no productive 
services correspond to them and that they are, therefore, mere transfers. 

One can easily see the reason for such treatment if an investigator adopts 
criteria of productivity in the light of which he can modify judgments ex- 
pressed by an overt act of the body social. However, only the acceptance of 
criteria of productivity different from those applied !)y society at large would 
justify this treatment. Since the estimators or analysis who advocate it usually 
profess to accept the dictates of the market place, the exclusion of services of 
governmental agencies such as police or armed forces and of interest pay- 
ments on government debt seems inconsistent. If the activities of the private 
police used by many large corporations are productive, why not those of 
municipal police? And if of domestic police, why not of international police, 
i.e., the armed forces of the nation? If capital invested in industrial plants is 
productive, why not capital sunk in the preservation of the country’s economic 
system or in securing to it economic privileges that affect the welfare of all 
enterprises or inhabitants? The objection that private enterprises cease paying 
interest on capital when it ceases to be productive, that they retire the debt or 
cancel it through default is not valid; governmental agencies act in like man- 
ner, though with a greater lag. Indeed, there is considerable parallelism 
between governments and private corporations in their expenditures on policing, 
economic warfare, their financial structure, and their policies with respect to 
debt. 
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ured by payments to governments by enterprises and individ- 
uals, is similar to that applied to other goods entering national 
income. The implication is either that, as on the private mar- 
kets of the economy, individuals and enterprises pay the 
amounts governmental services are specifically worth to each 
of them; or that while neither individuals nor enterprises 
determine singly and individually how much governmental 
services are worth to them, society at large, through its estab- 
lished agencies for the expression of public opinion, does de- 
termine the total value of governmental services and sets the 
payment for them accordingly. 

This treatment is questionable. The market on which gov- 
ernments sell their services is, with a few important exceptions, 
one where the suppliers (i.e., governments) have the power to 
hx an obligatory payment (in the form of taxes, fees, assess- 
ments, etc.). On the markets where the prices of other goods 
are determined, on the contrary, the potential purchaser is 
free to buy or abstain from buying. Consequently, can the pay- 
ments governments exact be regarded as prices measuring the 
economic value of their services to society at large? Are the 
prices comparable to prices set on private markets? The strong- 
est doubt concerns the tax paid by a given individual or busi- 
ness firm. Does it measure accurately the value of the services 
rendered by government to this particular payer? 

It has been suggested that instead of evaluating govern- 
mental services at payments made to governments it would be 
better to use the cost j)rinciplc. The implication is that the 
conditions under which governments buy and use production 
factors such as labor and materials are more similar to those of 
private markets than those under which they sell services or 
determine the payment to be made. 

The choice between the two principles is largely between 
two evils, for neither is adequate. Costs adjust themselves more 
slowly to changing economic conditions than payments; more- 
over, an enterprise may sustain a net gain or loss, either inad- 
vertently or as a matter of policy. Both are disadvantages of the 
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cost principle as applied to governmental activities; in addi- 
tion, since all other goods are evaluated, as far as possible, at 
current market prices, the application of the cost principle to 
governmental services introduces an element of incompa- 
rability among the components of national income. On the 
other hand, the payment-price approach to governmental 
services is arbitrary because of the enforcement power of gov- 
ernmental agencies and because the relations between govern- 
ments and citizens are hardly characterized by the same spirit 
of calculation and economic rationality that prevails in private 
markets. 

Two considerations tip the balance in favor of the payment- 
price basis of evaluation. First, the difference between the re- 
sults of the two bases would obviously be great chiefly for short 
periods, when governments may sustain large deficits or sur- 
pluses not offset by equivalent additions to or drafts upon 
tangible assets. But for short term changes the lag in costs and 
their insensitivity to changes in the market situation are espe- 
cially conspicuous defects. Since the purpose of studying short 
term changes is to a.scertain how the economic system responds 
to varying conditions, it seems preferable to use a valuation 
basis that is more sensitive to changing conditions. 

Second, in estimating national income we need not be con- 
cerned whether a principle of valuation is efficient as applied 
to discrete units of goods and services passing through the 
market. We should judge its efficiency in measuring total na- 
tional income and its significant components. For example, we 
should ask ourselves whether the payment-price is a valid basis 
when we consider the price paid by society at large for all gov- 
ernmental services,® not whether it is valid when applied to 
the prices (taxes) paid by Mr. Jones or Mr. Smith. When thus 
viewed in application to the whole complex of governmental 
services, the payment-price approach gives more reasonable 
results and has certain other advantages over the cost basis. 

6 Or more correctly, prices paid by ultimate consumers as a whole separately 
from those paid by all enterprises; see Section 4. 
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The piling up of deficits during depressions, which allows the 
market value of governmental services to fall below the cost 
value, is obviously in response to the changed market situation, 
and may be interpreted as reflecting a lower current valuation 
placed by society on governmental services. The case seems to 
be parallel to that of business corporations whose costs also 
tend to exceed returns during depressions, indicating that the 
valuation placed by society upon their products has declined 
compared with that implied in the past outlay. The difference 
is that whereas services of corporations are evaluated by the 
large body of consumers acting separately through private and 
free markets, the services of governments are evaluated by 
political agencies whose basic function is to express the consen- 
sus of opinion of the body social. But this difference does not 
seem to justify the adoption of the cost principle of valuation. 

For these reasons, in our estimates governmental services 
are valued by the payment-price approach. But since the dif- 
ference between the two approaches lies in an item estimated 
separately, viz., net savings of governmental agencies, anyone 
so inclined can substitute the cost approach. 

^ Distinction between Net and Gross 

We have defined national income as the net value of all goods 
produced by the nation during a given time unit. The em- 
phasis on net and the need of distinguishing between gross and 
net values become clear from two observations. First, national 
income measures the results of economic activity cumulated 
over a finite period, rather than the state of the economic sys- 
tem at any one time. Second, the production of economic 
goods, both within separate enterprises and for the economic 
system as a whole, involves the use and consumption of already 
existing goods, products of time units preceding the one whose 
products are being measured or of this time unit itself. Since 
the full value of any good includes the value of other goods 
absorbed in its production, it would not do to count in national 
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income the full value of A as well as the value of B consumed 
in the process of producing A. 

The distinction between gross and net is clearest in the case 
of a single enterprise. In performing its productive functions 
during a given period, an enterprise almost inevitably con- 
sumes products of past periods and of other enterprises. Its 
specific contribution to the value of goods made available dur- 
ing the current period for purposes of consumption and addi- 
tion to stock is the value of its products over and above the 
value of products of past periods and of other enterprises con- 
sumed in the production process. Thus the net value of the 
enterprise’s product is the full or gross value minus the value 
consumed by it, i.e., the cost of commodities and of services of 
other enterprises used up in the production process. The fac- 
tors in a given enterprise that give rise to the excess of the gross 
value of product over the value of products consumed can be 
identified: they are labor, services of managerial and entre- 
preneurial personnel and of capital. The net value of product 
is thus the value of production specifically attributable to 
labor, capital, and entrepreneurial ability engaged in the 
enterprise. 

This description can be extended to the national economy 
as a whole. The sum of the net values of products turned out 
by the enterprises that comprise the economic system is the 
net total that constitutes national income; and the sum of the 
full values of products of the various enterprises yields a gross 
national product total. The difference between national in- 
come and this gross national product is the value of products 
of enterprises consumed in the productive activity of all enter- 
prises that comprise the national economy. In other words, net 
national product or national income is the value of product 
specifically attributable to labor, capital, and entrepreneurial 
ability. 

Two types of difficulty arise in following this definition. The 
first concerns the meaning and scope of ‘enterprise’ and ‘con- 
sumption’. The relation of net to gross varies with the defini- 
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tion of these terms because of differences in items deducted 
from gross to obtain net. Again the problem is one of inclusion 
and exclusion, similar to that encountered in Section 2 in the 
discussion of the concept of economic goods, except that here 
inclusion and exclusion apply to deduction items and have an 
opposite effect on national income. The second difficulty arises 
when the items subject to deduction have already been de- 
fined: it is not always feasible to estimate their value in a way 
consonant with the evaluation of total product. 

A IN'CERMEDIATE AND ULTIMATE CONSUMPTION 

The meaning of the term enterprise is far from iinitiue and 
specific. An economic enterprise in general, including such 
non-profit organizations as governmental agencies, may be 
described as a unit set up for production processes that result 
in economic goods. What then prevents us from classifying 
each wage earner as a separate economic enterprise whose 
primary purpose is to render labor services at the highest pos- 
sible price? If this were done, the net value of products turned 
out by a factory would have to exclude wages paid to wage 
earners, since such payments would represent the value of 
consumed products of other enterprises. Instead we would 
have to add the net value of products of the various enterprises 
called wage earners. This net value would equal not the full 
amount of wages received (the gross value of the product of 
these wage-earning enterprises), but wages minus the cost of 
products wage-earning enterprises buy from other enterprises 
and consume in the process of producing labor power (food, 
clothing, and other means of maintenance and reproduction). 
Conse(|ucntly, this extension of the concept of enterprise 
would materially reduce both the net value of goods produced 
by the economic system and national income. 

Similar reasoning can be applied to other elements now 
commonly included in national income. Each salary earner, 
entrepreneur, holder of a managerial and executive position 
can be conceived of as an independent enterprise; the com- 
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pensation for the products of each should be deducted from 
the gross value of products of the business or other unit in 
which each is employed, and from the total receipts of each 
should be subtracted the cost of maintaining and reproducing 
his capacity of rendering services of various types. Even for 
purely property income a case can be made for subtracting 
from total payments received the cost of maintaining a degree 
of abstinence and farsightedness indispensable for savings 
and investments. This extension of the concept of enterprise 
widens the scope of intermediate consumption, i.e., consump- 
tion of goods for the purpose of producing other goods, at the 
expense of ultimate consumption, i.e., consumption for carry- 
ing on life in its broadest aspects; and reduces the net national 
product or national income to that exceedingly minor magni- 
tude that may be considered as not involved in the replace- 
ment of all goods, human capacity included, consumed in the 
process of economic production. 

No purely analytical or empirical consideration can in- 
validate this extension of the concept of enterprise: it is largely 
a terminological question. But were this extension made and 
national income given the narrow scope and meaning, it 
would no longer reflect prevailing notions of the distinction 
between economic activity and life in general; and we should 
become more concerned with estimating the ty])e of gross na- 
tional product that corresponds to what we now call national 
income. Essentially we are interested in the type of national 
income we estimate because it corresponds broadly to current 
social philosophy, evolved from the basic assumptions of the 
modern social structure. We do not look upon human beings 
as enterprises, as units for the production of other goods; con- 
sequently, we do not view the raising and education of the 
younger generation or the sustenance of the working popula- 
tion as intermediate consumption destined to produce or sus- 
tain so many machines for performing labor, management, 
entrepreneurial, or capital-saving functions. It is this idea of 
economic goods existing for men, rather than men for eco- 
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nomic goods, that gives point to the concept of ultimate con- 
sumption and special interest to national income as usually 
defined. In this definition intermediate consumption is con- 
fined to the consumption, in the production process carried 
on by business and public enterprises, as the term is usually 
understood, of commodities and of services of other enter- 
prises. 

It may be contended that the attribution of primacy to the 
ultimate consumer is an idealization and that the correspond- 
ing national income concept suffers from the incongruity of 
combining the net return from the use of capital wjth the 
total or gross return from the direct use of human services. We 
do not deny the incongruity; its corollary is that we estimate 
national income on the assumption that the capital of business 
and public enterprises is kept intact, but do not apply such a 
criterion to capital represented by human capacity. To repeat, 
the one justification for formulating the national income con- 
cept in this way is the general notion that it should measure 
the positive contribution of the economic system to the satis- 
faction of present and future needs of the nation as a body 
of ultimate consumers; and this notion of ultimate consump- 
tion is essentially derivable only from the view that goods 
exist for men, not men for goods. It is immaterial whether this 
view is realistic in the sense of being embodied in all the insti- 
tutions of modern economic society; that it is not, many ob- 
servers have declared. The point is that national income is an 
appraisal notion of this type and our task is to reveal its impli- 
cations. 

Other concepts of national income are of course not thereby 
barred; various types of gross and net national product may be 
as useful as ‘national income’ as we define it. It would be of 
great utility to measure the entire range of possible totals, be- 
ginning with the gross national product in which duplication 
is most extensive and ending with the narrowest net national 
product representing the broadest interpretation of the term 
‘enterprise’. If subtrahend and minuend are estimated sepa- 
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rately, as they naturally would be in a whole series of totals 
ranging from the 'grossest' to the 'nettest', we would have a 
most illuminating picture of the working of the economic sys- 
tem. Among our estimates, for the parts of the economy for 
which data are available, are estimates of the gross value of 
product. And if in measuring net national product, we define 
intermediate consumption as the consumption by business and 
public enterprises, as the term is usually understood, of com- 
modities and of services of other enterprises, it is because with 
the data and time at our disposal, we, in common with other 
investigators, consider this particular concept best suited to 
the basic criterion of appraisal, viz., provision of goods for the 
satisfaction of ultimate consumers of the present and future. 

Application of these concepts of enterprise and intermedi- 
ate consumption shows that some intermediate consumption 
by enterprises takes the form of consumption by individuals. 
But, when we try to differentiate between ultimate consump- 
tion as the basis of life in its broadest aspects and consumption 
forced upon individuals by the performance of specific pro- 
ductive functions, and hence eligible for classification as inter- 
mediate consumption, we are faced with analytical difficulties 
arising from the close interrelation in individuals* lives of 
occupation and other factors and from the impossibility of 
disentangling the purely economic elements in the organic 
pattern of life. Both tax laws and common sense treat the trav- 
eling expenses of salesmen as business expenses and inter- 
mediate consumption; but what about the expenses of 
commuting, which the tax laws do not recognize as deductible? 
Should the cost of work clothing or the differential cost of 
clothing demanded by occupational status be considered a 
‘business* expense and deducted in establishing the net na- 
tional product? What of the expenses of special types of edu- 
cation? of special medical care needed to offset the incidence 
of specific occupations? 

For lack of data (which is, in turn, due partly to the analyti- 
cal difficulties just mentioned), we deduct practically no occu- 
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paiional expenses. Entrepreneurs constitute the sole important 
exception, but even for them only outlays reported under busi- 
ness exjjenses are deducted. Direct outlays on intermediate 
consumption, usually designated ‘occupational expenses’, are 
largest, both absolutely and relatively, for individuals engaged 
in rendering direct labor or other services; and are negligible 
for individuals in their capacity as savers and investors. Disre- 
gard of occupational expenses makes the service income items 
in national income ‘gross’ compared with the property income 
items in two respects: (1) the maintenance and reproduction 
of human capital is not allowed for; (2) even the outlays by 
service income earners incurred in specific connection with 
their productive functions arc not deducted. 

A much simpler problem of inclusion and exclusion hinges 
upon the meaning of ‘consumption’ when we speak of deduct- 
ing intermediate consumption in deriving the net value 
product. By ‘consumption’ we typically mean a decline in the 
value of a good sustained in the process of utilization. This 
process of utilization associated with intermediate consump- 
tion is usually the process of production, of turning out the 
gross value product. But obviously, goods belonging to enter- 
prises may lose value through events that cannot be interpreted 
as representing the process of production or of intermediate 
consumption: declines in value that may reflect sudden changes 
on the demand side or in the physical conditions of production, 
as well as changes in price levels, general or specific. Sudden 
shifts in consumers’ tastes, fires, strikes, riots, wars, earthquakes 
and other acts of God may cause material declines in the value 
of goods ordinarily utilized by enterprises in the production 
process. Intermediate consumption includes only those de- 
clines that represent the ordinary and calculable hazards of 
active participation in the production process. Other changes, 
even though they have substantial effect on the economic wel- 
fare of individual enterprises, are not part of the continuous 
and organized process of production. And just as we exclude 
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from national income gains in capital value arising from such 
events, so we exclude from intermediate consumption any de- 
clines in value caused by them. 

B ESTIMATING INTERMEDIATE CONSUMPTION 

Once the distinction between intermediate and ultimate con- 
sumption and the meaning of the latter term have been estab- 
lished, national income can be computed by subtracting the 
magnitude representing intermediate consumption from the 
full or gross value of goods produced. This derivation of the 
net value of the national product by subtraction is not avoided 
even if the net values are given directly in the data, for in that 
case the subtraction has been done by the agencies providing 
the data, and we would still have to test the procedure by which 
intermediate consumption and the full value of products have 
been estimated by them. Of the specific questions that may 
arise in estimating the value of intermediate consumption we 
discuss two: (a) the consumption of durable products and of 
materials; (b) the measurement of those governmental services 
that represent intermediate consumption. 

a) When the process of intermediate consumption involves 
the complete physical disappearance of the good, or, more 
accurately, such substantial transformation that we cease to 
recognize the good, its full value measures the magnitude of 
the consumption. But when the physical transformation in 
ihe process of utilization takes long, there is no quantitative 
evidence of consumption for relatively short intervals. All 
fixed, durable capital goods are in this category; and one of 
the first difficulties encountered in estimating national income 
for an interval as short as a year is to get annual values of the 
intermediate consumption of such goods. 

What fraction of the durable capital good is consumed dur- 
ing the given period? The signs that would indicate that this 
or that fraction of a machine s total useful life or capacity has 
been absorbed are few. There are few reliable data even on 
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total useful life and capacityJ Consequently, estimates by 
business enterprises of current consumption of durable capital 
are exceedingly crude, and many enterprises to which no im- 
mediate advantage would accrue from making them, do not. 
The investigator must accept these estimates, crude as they 
are, for he cannot hope to improve upon the practice of busi- 
ness units vitally concerned with a proper determination of 
the costs of their activity. But he must himself estimate durable 
capital consumption for the other parts of the business and 
public economy, even though entrepreneurs and public agen- 
cies themselves do not. To prevent distortion of the national 
income total and its distribution, estimates of intermediate 
consumption must be complete. 

The fractions of durable capital goods consumed during a 
given period having been established and those for non-dur- 
able goods being known to equal 1, to what values should 
these fractions be applied in estimating intermediate consump- 
tion? Since it is to be deducted from the total value of products 
to yield the net, it should be as far as possible in terms of the 
yardstick used for the full value of completed products— the 
current market price, with whatever modifications needed to 
adjust for changes over time or to cover uncompleted pro- 
duction. 

This conclusion is so obvious as to seem axiomatic. Yet it is 
not the practice followed by business enterprises and other 
producing agencies that estimate intermediate consumption. 
They usually calculate the consumption of durable capital as 
a fraction of the original cost of acquisition, except when it 
has been reappraised or revalued. Materials carried in inven- 
tories are usually charged at either original cost or market 
price, whichever is lower. For both groups of goods, substantial 
changes in price levels may bring about considerable dispari- 
ties between the estimates of intermediate consumption ac- 

7 Indeed, it may be argued that any allowance of a fraction for a given year 
involves a forecast of the future, a forecast of the expected decline in capital 
value. Data for such forecasts are necessarily few. 
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tually made by business and other enterprises and the estimates 
that would be obtained by valuation based on current market 
prices. We attempt to adjust items in national income that 
reflect the prevalent practices of enterprises for the effect of 
departures from the principle of valuing all items at the prices 
they currently fetch on the market. 

b) In estimating intermediate consumption it is assumed 
that outlays can be directly connected with the gross value of 
product originating, in that the former were incurred by the 
enterprise in order to obtain the latter. This assumption is 
manifestly valid for most outlays: a firm consumes durable 
capital equipment, raw materials, services of other enterprises, 
in order to produce gross and net income; and refrains from 
outlays that are not likely to increase gross, and consequently 
perhaps net, profit. But this is true solely of the intermediate 
consumption over which the enterprise has discretion, in the 
sense of opportunity to incur or refrain from the outlay. 

Here, as in the valuation of governmental services, the exer- 
cise of governmental control over enterprises renders dubious 
assumptions readily accepted for private market activities. It 
may be argued that governments can and do levy taxes on en- 
terprises greater than the value of their services to enterprises; 
and that consequently some income payments flow via govern- 
mental channels from enterprises to ultimate income recip- 
ients. If this is true, we cannot treat payments by enterprises 
to governments as a measure of intermediate consumption: 
they would be larger than intermediate consumption of gov- 
ernmental services and net national product would be under- 
valued if they were deducted. Obviously, the opposite may 
also be true: enterprises may pay governments less than the 
value of the services rendered them by governments; these pay- 
ments may, therefore, understate the intermediate consump- 
tion of governmental services and net national product would 
be overvalued if they were deducted. 

This argument implies that distinct groups of governmental 
services (e.g., those rendered enterprises as distinct from those 
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rendered ultimate consumers) should be valued on a basis 
other than the payments made for them. Such valuation is 
not incompatible with valuing total governmental services on 
the basis of payments. It may be argued that society at large 
determines the total value of governmental services by de- 
termining how much will be paid for them, but that the ap- 
portionment of services and payments among specific gioups 
of recipients and payers need not follow the principle of 
identity of value rendered and payment exacted. Both adminis- 
trative and social policy considerations may require that enter- 
prises be subject to greater or smaller assessments than they 
would be on the basis of services received, no matter how 
valued. 

If governmental services to enterprises are separated from 
those to ultimate consumers, then, even if total governmental 
services are assumed equal to payments by enterprises and 
individuals, intermediate consumption might still be unequal 
to payments by enterprises. It might be claimed that the cost 
(or any other aspect called x) of various services indicates their 
relative value (implying that any difference between total 
cost (or x) and total payment value may be apportioned among 
various items in constant proportion to cost (or x) incurred); 
and that on this basis, payments by enterprises to governments 
contain a hidden transfer to ultimate consumers, or fail to re- 
veal a hidden draft upon ultimate consumers by enterprises. 
In practice, this would mean the segregation of governmental 
services to enterprises from those to ultimate consumers; and 
the determination of the value of the two groups by appor- 
tioning total value (i.e., total payments) according to costs or 
any other basis. If intermediate consumption so determined 
is less than payments by enterprises, national income is in- 
creased; if it is greater, national income is reduced. 

However, this treatment implies that we can separate gov- 
ernmental services to enterprises and to ultimate consumers. 
For some governmental activities such as information service 
to business concerns, on the one hand, and provision of public 
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parks, on the other, we can, but for most essential govern- 
mental activities the line of demarcation between services to 
enterprises and to ultimate consumers is faint. For example, 
it would be exceedingly difficult to apportion between enter- 
prises and individuals the services of the army and navy, the 
legislature, the public utility divisions of governments (streets, 
roads, etc.), activities designed to meet the needs of the com- 
munity at large. And even many governmental services that 
seem at first to be directly of benefit to either enterprises or 
individuals cannot easily be classified under one or the other 
head. Relief payments are presumably services to individuals, 
but they also help to preserve the labor supply, a service to 
enterprises. Research into quality standards is presumably of 
direct utility to enterprises, but it also benefits ultimate con- 
sumers. 

The difficulties of differentiating between services to indi- 
viduals and to enterprises make any apportionment of govern- 
mental activities arbitrary. Any estimate of intermediate con- 
sumption of governmental services would in turn be arbitrary. 
Under the circumstances it seemed best to adopt the most 
easily obtainable: taxes and other payments by enterprises to 
governments. Manifestly a compromise, it may distort total 
national income and the proportion of industrial components. 
But it seemed the most expedient in view of the inadequacy 
of data on governmental outlays and the analytical difficulty 
of sejDarating governmental services to enterprises and to 
individuals.*^ 

8 Since tiic total value of all governmental services is measured by payments to 
governments by individuals and business enterprises, and since the value of 
governmental services to business enterprises is measured by payments of the 
latter to governments, the value of governmental services to individuals is 
measured by payments by individuals to governments. This equivalence is 
assumed for the broad groups in iota; not, of course, for payments by and 
services to any specific individual or business enterprise. 

Thus our national income total includes all payments by enterprises to 
individuals. In estimating income flow to individuals, taxes paid by them, being 
payments for services rendered, are not subti acted any more than are pay- 
ments for bread or medical services. 
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5 The Meaning of ^Produced' 

The meaning of ‘produced’ and ‘production’ has been dis- 
cussed at several points. We could not define the concepts of 
productivity and intermediate consumption properly with- 
out defining production. For example, we had to exclude 
changes in capital value whenever they seemed to be caused 
by factors outside the regular processes we associate with pro- 
duction-extracting, transforming, transporting, and distribu- 
ting commodities and rendering services. But we have not yet 
discussed the validity of defining national income as the value 
of goods produced, rather than as the value of these goods at 
some stage in their circulation in the economic system. Nor 
have we established the time at which goods may be considered 
to be ‘produced’. 

A ‘produced’, ‘paid out’, ‘spent’, ‘consumed’ 

Is it the value of goods prodticed that leads to the most valid 
appraisal of the positive contents of economic activity? Since 
the final aim is to satisfy the wants of ultimate consumers, we 
might perhaps more properly center attention on ultimate 
consumption. Instead of defining national income as the value 
of goods produced, we should perhaps define it as the value of 
goods consumed by ultimate consumers. 

Between the completion of production and ultimate con- 
sumption two intervening stages can be distinguished. The 
first is that of disbursements by producing enterprises to ulti- 
mate consumers, largely in compensation for productive 
services rendered by them or their capital. Most of the total 
money value of goods produced during a year is distributed 
in payments to ultimate consumers, and these payments con- 
stitute the principal, although not the only, means of purchase 
at their disposal. The second stage is that at which ultimate 
consumers spend the money. For any given period the total 
of such expenditures on the purchase of finished goods is not 
necessarily equal to the payments received from the producing 
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establishments or to the value of products actually consumed 
by ultimate consumers.® 

We may describe national income as the net value of goods 
produced, or as total payments by producing enterprises to 
individuals largely in return for the productive services of the 
latter or of their property, or as total outlay by ultimate con- 
sumers on finished goods, or as the total value of goods con- 
sumed by the nation’s ultimate consumers. For any reasonably 
short period, no two of the four totals will be the same; and 
between some pairs of totals the differences are substantial for 
any period. While the choice is largely terminological, the way 
in which national income is defined affects the total and its 
variability over time. 

Several choices are possible. First, national income may be 
used as a generic term to designate all or any of the four totals, 
the totals being differentiated by a qualifying adjective. We 
may speak of ‘national income produced’, ‘national income 
paid out’, ‘national income spent’, and ‘national income con- 
sumed’. While this usage has the advantage of stressing the 
essential multiplicity of possible totals corresponding to the 
variety of uses to which they may be put, it has obvious dis- 
advantages. It tends to create confusion, for in seeking to ap- 
praise the results of economic activity there is a natural and 
justifiable tendency to look for a single total of general ac- 
ceptability and validity. Moreover, it is awkward to speak of 
national income ‘paid out’ or ‘spent’: the term ‘income’ indi- 
cates an inflow; expenditures or payments, an outflow. 

It is therefore preferable to confine ‘national income’ to 
one total, the net value of goods produced. The first and fore- 
most reason is that it is a more comprehensive concept than 
any of the other three: what enterprises produce is the only 
source from which, in the long and often in the short run, 
ultimate consumers derive the means of payment they spend 
or save. In our economic system the net value of goods pro- 

0 These four stages are analytical, not chronological. At any given time goods 
are being produced, disbursements made, incomes spent, and goods consumed. 
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duced is usually, though not in every year, greater than pay- 
ments to individuals; and still greater than consumers’ out- 
lay for goods or ultimate consumption. The practical ad- 
vantage of designating the statistically larger total as national 
income is that it increases the probability that the other totals, 
which are components, will be estimated. In addition, it is the 
meaning of the term most consonant with usage in both eco- 
nomic literature and everyday discourse. 

Nevertheless, the utility of the other totals and the ad- 
vantage of estimating them are obvious. Aggregate payments 
to individuals, consumers’ expenditures or outlay, and the 
total value of products actually consumed by individuals and 
households are all essential in interpreting national income 
as the measure of goods made available for ultimate consump- 
tion, present or future. As far as we can, we estimate not only 
the net value of goods produced but also aggregate payments 
to individuals and consumers’ outlay; and only the absence of 
reliable continuous series prevents us from measuring the total 
value of goods consumed by individuals and households. 

B THE TlMINt; OF PRODUCTION 

For any period for which income is estimated, some produc- 
tion processes are incomplete and goods are maturing whose 
production was initiated during a preceding period. When 
may a good be considered to be ‘produced’? In our decision, 
due weight must be given to the necessity of establishing net 
values primarily on the basis of current market prices. 

One of two lines of treatment may be followed in dealing 
with uncompleted production or results of production proc- 
esses initiated in preceding periods. The first is to consider a 
good as produced only when it actually appears on the market 
and there fetches the current price that reveals its economic 
value. All the prior processes of physical transformation are 
treated as preparatory to ‘production’, not as in themselves 
constituting production. National income would then exclude 
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all uncompleted production, i.e., the output of commodities 
and services that had not yet reached the market. 

This treatment has the advantage that the principle of valu- 
ation based on current market prices can be consistently 
applied, except to goods retained by producers for their own 
consumption. However, the disadvantages more than counter- 
balance this advantage. The production process, which for 
many goods takes place over a considerable period, is tele- 
scoped into a single point of time— when the goods appear on 
the market. The procedure neglects substantial additions to 
or drafts upon stock completed or in process during a given 
year as well as the large differences that may exist between the 
value of such uncompleted production or production for stock 
and the value of production brought over from preceding 
years. Finally, as long as we do not confine national income to 
consumers’ outlay or ultimate consumption but include also 
investment and savings, it would obviously be highly incon- 
sistent to use a narrow concept of production in which sale 
on the market is the distinctive mark of completion. 

The other line of treatment has already been suggested: to 
admit the results of production processes before the products 
appear on the market; to measure uncompleted production 
on the best basis feasible, that of costs incurred; and to ex- 
clude from any given year’s value production that was go- 
ing on during a [ireceding year but was not yet completed, 
and was taken into account then. Although this treatment 
necessarily increases the area in which a principle other than 
current market price is applied, it seems better to record net 
production during a given interval, even though its parts are 
somewhat incommensurable, than to neglect a part of a given 
year’s production and include parts of production of preceding 
years. 

Whether this treatment can be applied in statistical practice 
depends largely on when producing enterprises themselves 
recognize that production is completed. If their accounts are 
kept on an accrual basis and record an increase in the value of 
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Stock as further work is done and costs are incurred on uncom- 
pleted production, we can include uncompleted production 
at cost. If the enterprises themselves do not acknowledge the 
existence of production until the good appears on the market, 
an estimate of all production, whether or not the good is on 
the market, is virtually impossible. The practices of business 
enterprises differ. The accrual basis is usual when the produc- 
tion process is relatively long and there is distinct physical 
evidence of transformation in the goods as a result of the pro- 
duction process (e.g., construction); the cash market basis, 
when the process is relatively short and there is little physical 
evidence of accrual of value (e.g., trade). National income esti- 
mates represent a mixture of the two treatments, a point to be 
kept in mind especially in interpreting estimates as indicators 
of short term changes in the value of the net product of eco- 
nomic activity. 

The treatment adopted for timing the production of goods 
should be applied also to the timing of intermediate consump- 
tion in ascertaining the net values involved. Since goods that 
are completed within the year are evaluated at prices current 
when they appear on the market, their gross or full value should 
be reduced by intermediate consumption evaluated at the 
prices of goods consumed current at the time the final product 
appears on the market. And since uncompleted production is 
evaluated at cost, the associated intermediate consumption 
should also be evaluated at cost. The combination of the cur- 
rent market price and cost methods of valuation and the mix- 
ture of the two treatments in the timing of production should 
affect in equal degree the gross value of both goods produced 
and intermediate consumption sustained in producing them. 

6 National Economy as Object of Measurement 
The adjective ‘national’ used to characterize income estimates 
for various countries is not quite accurate. A nation may be 
defined as a group endowed with a common history, language, 
and cultural heritage, and a consciousness of kind, but not 
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necessarily possessed of a country with a sovereign government. 
All so-called national income estimates refer, however, not to 
the total income of national groups but to the total income 
of countries, each constituting a sovereign state. Some of these 
state units comprise more than one nation (e.g., pre-1918 
Austria-Hungary); others represent only part of a national 
group (e.g., Great Britain). The corresponding estimates of 
income should perhaps rather be designated as ‘statewide’. But 
the present terminology is too deeply intrenched to be suscep- 
tible to easy change. 

The definition raises immediately the larger question of the 
utility and validity of striking off income totals for economic 
activities circumscribed by the boundaries of a sovereign state. 
Why choose state units at all? Since they do not always consti- 
tute self-contained economic systems, the unit chosen is not 
necessarily a natural one, i.e., one that would be defined by a 
student delimiting an economic region. A great deal of arbi- 
trariness and historical accident, and a marked absence of his- 
torical continuity, may characterize the territorial composi- 
tion of any given sovereign state. True, every sovereign state 
attempts to inculcate a feeling of unity and continuity in its 
citizens. But should economic science further such attempts by 
accepting these doctrines at their face value, couching all its 
discourse in terms of statewide economies, and making its 
basic estimates in terms of national totals, i.e., totals for the 
relatively artificial boundaries of states? Why should we segre- 
gate a particular group of individuals and enterprises, sub- 
sumed under the state, for the purpose of adding the net prod- 
uct of their activity and of their property; and especially why 
should we accept the judgments of this particular group of 
people concerning productivity and economic value? 

It may well be contended that our national totals suffer from 
two limitations. First, they are artificial because they combine 
products and activities of groups that lack cohesion and homo- 
geneity. One could argue that it might be more effective to 
study income totals by occupational-industrial groups, no mat- 
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ter in what country they reside. We would then be dealing with 
world farm income, world industry income, etc. Second, na- 
tional totals include products that may be considered goods 
from the standpoint of each state unit separately but not from 
the standpoint of the world as a whole. It might be argued 
justifiably that such products as poison gas, tanks, and other 
armaments would be excluded from any estimates made from 
a viewpoint other than that of a single state unit. 

While neither limitation can be denied, the effect of both 
can be overcome, at least partly. The effect of the first can be 
reduced by dividing the national totals into regional or other 
components and by supplementing totals for a given country 
with totals for other countries. The second can be partly over- 
come by segregating the net results of activities that, while 
appearing productive from the viewpoint of the given nation, 
arc decidedly unproductive from the viewpoint of the world 
as a whole. Both these refinements and extensions of measure- 
ment arc difficult, and we attempted neither. But the need for 
them should be recognized as the one way in which the unde- 
sirable limitations and implications of national income esti- 
mates can be removed. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that state organiza- 
tion influences economic activity, canalizing it in certain 
directions; that the authority of the state often lends consider- 
able independence and autonomy to the economic life within 
its borders; and that states impress upon their inhabitants 
a consciousness of kind that stimulates a desire to appraise the 
results of economic activity within their boundaries. It is of the 
essence of the state that it sets itself up as the sovereign au- 
thority, and hence the authority to guide and manage economic 
destinies; and since national income estimates, as well as other 
quantities in economic measurement, are indispensable guides 
to such policy, they should be for units corresponding to the 
areas within which state power can be exercised. Income totals 
are for national units because so much of our economic and 
social activity and of our thinking runs in these terms. 
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But granted that statewide estimates of income arc of con- 
siderable utility, more specific questions arise in determining 
the precise scope of national income as the net product of a 
statewide economic system. The territorial principle of loca- 
tion of productive agencies or the political principle of state 
allegiance of individuals or institutions owning them may be 
applied. National income could be defined as the net value of 
products of productive agencies located within the territorial 
boundaries of a country, or as the net value of productive 
agencies owned by the citizens of that country, or in terms of 
some intermediate concept. 

The variety of possible choices may be illustrated by the 
accompanying classification of productive agencies by their 
location, and the location and political allegiance of their 
owners. The strictly political definition would include I-i and 
II-i, i.c., all agencies owned by the subjects of the given state. 
A somewhat more realistic but still political definition, deter- 
mined by the possibility of reaching the income during any 
given year for purposes of taxation, would comprise (I-i) + 
(I-2) + (Il-ia) -j- (II-2a); or the same total without I-2b. The 
strictly territorial concept would include all items under I, 
but none under II. Finally, if one conceives of the nation as a 
group of people residing within a given country, national in- 
come is (I-ia) + (I-2a) + (Il-ia) -\- (II-2a). 


I rUODlJC'I IVK AGhNCIES LOCATED WITH- 
IN THE BOUNDARIES OF A STATE 

1 Owned by subjects of given state 
residing 

a within 
b outside 

2 Owned by aliens residing 
a within 

b outside 


II PRODUCTIVE AGENCIES LOCATED OUT- 
SIDE I HE BOUNDARIES OF A STATE 

1 Owned by subjects of given state 
residing 

a within 
b outside 

2 Owned by aliens residing 
a within 

b outside 


The variety of choice is due largely to ambiguity concerning 
the limits of sovereign powers with respect to economic ac- 
tivity. Moreover, with the changing tenor of international 
relations and fluctuations in the level of international honesty 
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and goodwill, these limits shift from time to time. For 
those decades in which international economic obligations 
were still respected by most nations, it was valid to exclude 
from the national income for a given country the yield of 
productive agencies located within its boundaries but owned 
by non-resident aliens; and to include the yield of productive 
agencies located outside the country but owned by its residents. 
In recent years, when many states bar almost completely any 
outward flow of funds and make it impossible to maintain 
payments on international obligations, a definition based on 
a more strictly territorial principle is perhaps the only valid 
one. 

Intended to reflect the kind of international relations that 
prevailed during most of the nineteenth and into the twentieth 
century, our estimates follow a combination of the territorial 
and political principles. They include the products of produc- 
tive agencies located within the country and owned by its 
residents, (I-ia) + (I-2a); and those of productive agencies lo- 
cated outside the country but owned by its residents, (Il-ia) + 
(II-2a). We define a nation as the group of individuals domi- 
ciled within the country’s territorial boundaries, and estimate 
national income in terms of this group. 

We cannot always estimate accurately the national income 
total suggested, since most data, especially in this country, are 
for productive agencies located within the country’s boundaries 
but do not show ownership. Also, as already indicated, changes 
in the rules of international intercourse will invalidate within 
a short time any basis chosen for the determination of scope. 
Therefore, so far as possible, we present our estimates in such 
a way as to segregate those elements which account for the dif- 
ferences among some of the several variants of ‘nation’ and 
‘national’ total. 

7 Summary 

In attempting to define national income as the net value of 
all goods produced by the nation, we had in turn to define 
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‘economic goods’, ‘economic value’, ‘net’ and ‘gross’ value, 
‘production’, and ‘nation’. We noted the criteria or assump- 
tions that could be used to answer some of the fundamental 
questions raised by these terms and indicated how these an- 
swers lead to the inclusion or exclusion of certain items, to the 
selection of the basis of measurement, and to the drawing of 
temporal and spatial limits of the totals. Here we summarize 
first our conclusions, then give the broader assumptions and 
their implications. 

Limiting national income to results of economic and pro- 
ductive pursuits forced us to exclude many satisfaction-yield- 
ing activities, primarily tliose conducted within the family, 
that may be considered part of life in general rather than eco- 
nomic activity proper. Included are results of pursuits whose 
products appear on markets. The only non monetary items 
included are goods retained by producers for their own con- 
sumption, payments in kind by enterprises to ultimate con- 
sumers, and imputed income on owner-occupied houses. 
Results of some activities carried on for monetary returns are 
excluded as unproductive: gains in the value of assets not due 
to the production process; and receipts from gambling and 
pursuits definitely prohibited by society as harmful. Finally, 
pure transfers (contributions, relief payments, etc.) are ex- 
cluded as duplications. 

Goods that appear on the market are valued at market prices: 
goods that do not actually appear on the market (retained 
by producers for their own consumption, imputed rent, etc.) 
at the prices of their marketed counterparts; and governmental 
services at the total payments made for them by individuals 
and enterprises respectively. Uncompleted goods are valued at 
cost. Market prices are of course a far from perfect measure 
of how well goods satisfy society’s needs. But they are the sole 
practicable basis if the estimator is to follow the consensus of 
social opinion. The one adjustment of market prices intended 
and made is for temporal changes in the general level of prices 
or in the value of the monetary unit. 
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In accordance with common usage, ‘enterprise’ was defined 
to comprise private and public producing units (including 
governments) and to exclude individuals, except in their ca- 
pacity as entrepreneurs. Net value produced in a country 
was defined and measured as the difference between the full 
or gross value of all products and the value of commodities 
and of services of enterprises consumed in the production proc- 
ess (intermediate consumption). No occupational expenses of 
individuals could be deducted except the expenses entrepre- 
neurs entered under their production costs. Intermediate con- 
sumption of governmental services is measured by payments 
to governments by business enterprises. All intermediate con- 
sumption is valued, as far as possible, on the basis of market 
prices current at the time the final product (from whose gross 
value intermediate consumption is deducted) is completed. 

Production was confined to the regular processes of extrac- 
tion, transformation, transportation, and distribution of com- 
modities and rendering services. Mere changes in capital value 
due to changes in monetary conditions or to extraordinary 
events that cannot be anticipated or regarded as calculable 
hazards of jiroductive activity were not considered part of 
production, and lienee were not included under gross value or 
intermediate consumption. ‘National income’ was confined to 
the most comprehensive total, that of net value produced, and 
production was estimated, as far as possible, for all phases of 
the continuous flow from raw materials to finished products. 
Hence national income for any year includes goods not as yet 
on the market (uncompleted production, estimated at cost) as 
well as goods, parts of which were produced in the prec:eding 
period (value for current year to include only the production 
that took place during that year). 

In setting spatial boundaries to national income, we in- 
cluded the income of residents of this country, from both their 
personal activity and their property, whether located here or 
abroad. Property income originating in enterj^rises located 
here but owned abroad is excluded. 
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Many of our decisions are not binding upon the user of our 
estimates, i.e., with the details presented he can derive es- 
timates corresponding to somewhat different definitions. We 
give estimates of aggregate payments to individuals and of 
consumers’ outlay as well as of national income. Governmental 
services can be evaluated on a cost or a payment-price basis. 
Income originating in enterprises located within the bound- 
aries of this country, excluding income transfers abroad or 
receipts from abroad, can be estimated. But other controversial 
items are estimated on only one basis since any other would 
be impossible or too costly of time in the present state of data. 
We give no continuous estimates of excluded items (house- 
wives’ services, etc.) or alternative estimates of intermediate 
consumption, allowing for expenses of labor. No basis of valua- 
tion other than market prices is used. 

While the procedures summarized above are due to a mix- 
ture of theoretical considerations and practical limitations, 
we stress the basic analytical assumptions that underlie them 
and the bearing of these assumptions upon the interpretation 
of our estimates. In defining national income the fundamental 
distinctions between: (a) economic and other activities, (b) 
productive and unproductive activities, and (c) regular proc- 
esses of production and extraneous factors imply fundamental 
notions concerning the meaning of economic productivity- 
notions that represent a social philosophy. These notions may 
seem axiomatic, but they are essentially assumptions, not ob- 
servations; and they are not in the nature of scientific state- 
ments subject to test. 

In formulating these notions we attempted in general to 
hold consistently to two theses. The first is that needs of ulti- 
mate consumers provide the touchstone by which the results 
of economic activity are to be judged; that ‘productive’ desig- 
nates the positive contents of economic activity viewed in terms 
of the satisfaction of recognized needs of ultimate consumers, 
present and future. Accordingly we assumed that goods are 
for men and that the members of the body social cannot be 
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treated as tools for the production of other goods; and conse- 
quently recognized wide areas in which ultimate consumption 
occurs, in which activities that are not productive are compen- 
sated by monetary gains, and in which activities that are not 
economic produce satisfaction. 

The second thesis is that in judging relevance to needs, the 
overt expression of social judgment, the standards followed by 
society in its economic institutions are to be accepted as a guide. 
For this reason we excluded only such activities as are con- 
sidered harmful or not productive by society, and adopted the 
market price basis of valuation. This decision does not mean 
that we, as investigators, could find a clear-cut and detailed 
consensus of opinion in the light of which specific questions 
could be answered. It means merely that in the broad decisions 
of inclusion, exclusion, and valuation, the generally accepted 
notions of society as expressed in its social institutions were 
followed. 

Other positions could be taken with respect to both theses. 
The definition of ‘economic’ and ‘productive’ could be broad- 
ened to include all activities yielding satisfaction to any one 
individual, or narrowed in accordance with some more restric- 
tive criteria of productivity that prevailed among the early 
economists of the Physiocratic and Classical Schools. It might 
be possible, though difficult, to set up criteria of the needs of 
society distinct from the criteria based on the market place, and 
revalue all products of economic activity accordingly. Both 
concept and estimates would differ substantially from ours. 
Any validity that may be claimed for our concept and estimate 
depends upon acceptance of the assumptions underlying the 
definition. And as already admitted, such validity is only his- 
torical, in the sense that it attempts to reflect the prevailing 
viewpoint on the contents of economic activity. 

What is the utility of such national income estimates? 
Grounded as they are upon arbitrary notions of productivity 
and of the difference between economic and non-economic that 
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cannot be applied consistently, can they serve economic 
analysis? Are they suitable for any other purposes? 

First, precisely because the estimates are based upon funda- 
mental criteria that are widely accepted, they fulfill what we 
conceive as their basic purpose: to appraise the workings of 
the economic system. Much, if not most discussion, planning, 
and social strife are in the interest of making economic activity 
yield the largest positive contribution in terms of the criteria 
our national income concept uses, viz., to satisfy the needs of 
ultimate consumers at present and in the immediate future. 
The social utility of expressing quantitatively the current suc- 
cesses attained by these efforts is beyond question. 

Second, if national income constitutes an appraisal of the 
results of economic ac tivity, is it not useful in economic analy- 
sis? One basic aim of economics is to study the factors that make 
for changes in the net product of economic activity and analyze 
the ways in which it is distributed, consumed, and reproduced. 
An estimate of national income for a substantial period and 
based upon a consistent application of one and the same set 
of criteria can be of high utility. 

Stated differently, the criteria on which a national income 
estimate as an appraisal notion is based are in fair consonance 
not only with the prevailing social attitude but also with the 
criteria that economics finds useful in the selective recording of 
the objects it studies. The estimates serve directly as guide 
posts in both scientific and everyday treatment of economic 
problems. And although we cannot always adhere strictly to 
our principles, approximations are better than no guides. 

But for both scientific and lay analysis global estimates, 
single totals without subdivisions, are not sufficient, even if 
they cover substantial periods or several countries. As indicated 
repeatedly, the controversial issues of definition call for es- 
timates in several variants corresponding to different solutions, 
variants that are components of the most comprehensive total. 
In addition, other subdivisions and classifications are needed 
to interpret changes in totals or differences among estimates 
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lor different countries. We must know in what branches of the 
productive system national income originates; how its mon- 
etary ecpiivalents are distributed; and what the apportionment 
is between savings and ultimate consumption of various types. 
A national income total is like an amalgam of metals in un- 
known quantities that must be analyzed before meaningful 
statements can be made concerning its composition or changes 
in it. 

Now tliat we have explored the outside boundaries of the 
national income total in terms of the concept, we turn to its 
internal composition. 
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Distribution of National Income 


A NATIONAL income total for a given country and period can 
be apportioned among smaller spatial units or shorter periods. 
For example, national income for the United States can be 
apportioned according to its origin in the various states or in 
still smaller territorial units. An annual total can be aj)por- 
tioned among quarters or months to give a more sensitive 
record of temporal changes. But we are not concerned with 
such distributions, largely because our estimates are for the 
country as a whole and annual. Our interest lies instead in 
distributions that reflect substantive rather than formal char- 
acteristics. To what uses is the monetary equivalent of national 
income put; by what industries is the net national product 
turned out; what arc the attributes of the various factors in the 
production process and the qualities of goods comprising na- 
tional income? 

Three main types of distribution based on these character- 
istics are attempted in our estimates: (i) among withholdings, 
disbursements, and consumers’ outlay; ( 2 ) by industrial origin; 
(3) type of income or payment, representing compensation 
for various kinds of productive service. They are discussed here 
in order to clarify the meaning of the constituents of each 
classification; to indicate the difficulties encountered in defin- 
ing these classifications precisely; and to explain how exigen- 
cies force us to depart at some points from the allocations that 
would best serve the purpose underlying the classification. 

61 
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/ Among Withholdings, Disbursements, and Consumers* 
Outlay 

In the preceding chapter (Sec. 5 A) we mentioned that between 
the completion of the production process, whose net yield 
constitutes national income, and the end of the process of 
ultimate consumption, there are two intermediate phases at 
which we can measure aggregate payments to individuals and 
consumers* outlay. Treating these two and ultimate consump- 
tion as parts of national income, we arrange in the accom- 
panying tabulation the complementary categories which, 
together with payments, outlay, or consumption, add up to 
national income. The order on the left side is dichotomous 
for each of the four larger magnitudes; on the right side it is 
sequential, showing the number of categories (over two) into 
which national income can be divided. 


/ National Income 

1 Aggregate payments to individuals 

2 Net savings of corporations and 
governments 

II Aggregate Payments to Individuals 
and Savings of Entrepreneurs 

1 Consumers’ outlay 

2 Net savings of individuals and en- 
trepreneurs 

III Aggregate Payments to 
Individuals 

1 Consumers' outlay 

2 Net savings of individuals 

IV Consumers* Outlay 

1 Ultimate consumption 

2 Net changes in consumers' inven- 
tories 


National Income 

1 Net savings of corporations and 
governments 

2 Net savings of individuals and en- 
trepreneurs 

3 Consumers’ outlay 

National Income 

1 Net savings of all entcrpiises 

2 Net savings of indivi(|uals 

3 Consumers’ outlay 

National Income 

1 Net savings of all enterprises 

2 Net savings of individuals 

3 Net changes in consumers’ inven- 
tories 

4 Ultimate consumption 
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A INCOME PAYMENTS AND SAVINGS OF ENTERPRISES 

Enterprises do not necessarily disburse to individuals amounts 
equal to the net product originating during the year. A busi- 
ness corporation may not pay to individuals in wages, salaries, 
dividends, interest, etc. a sum exactly equal to the difference be- 
tween the gross value of its product and the value of goods con- 
sumed in turning out this product. In prosperous years corpora- 
tions often disburse less than this difference, retaining some 
positive net savings; in poor years they often disburse more, sus- 
taining negative net savings. Any enterprise whose activity is 
included in national income may have different amounts of 
net income originating and total payments to individuals. 

The distinction seems simple, but its application is not. How 
should we treat payments to individuals that cannot be inter- 
preted as compensation for their services or the services of 
their property utilized in current production? Obviously, such 
payments may be of two types: (1) Enterprises may make pay- 
ments which, while not in compensation for services to current 
production, may yet be in payment for past services (or some- 
times even future). A clear case is that of pensions paid by 
business firms to their retired employees. (2) Enterprises may 
make payments whose connection with past, present, or future 
production is tenuous; e.g., contributions by business firms 
to community chests or other charities, or relief and public 
assistance payments by governments. 

In either type we can include the disbursements under ag- 
gregate payments to individuals and estimate the net savings 
of the disbursing enterprises after the deduction of these dis- 
bursements; or exclude them from aggregate payments to 
individuals and estimate net savings prior to their deduction. 
Whichever we do, they are included or excluded under na- 
tional income as they are or are not paid out of the current 
net value product. 

Our practice has been to include such disbursements as 
pensions, contributions, and relief under aggregate payments 
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to individuals and estimate net savings of enterprises after 
their deduction. For pensions and similar payments connected 
with past or future services, we can readily justify our practice. 
It is never too easy to say that any payment is necessarily in 
compensation for services in current production (consider divi- 
dends paid by a corporation in a year of greatly reduced ac- 
tivity, i.e., payment of a discretionary character for the use of 
a property that fails to earn a corresponding return); and it is 
more jiracticable to allow for discrepancies in timing between 
payments and current production. But an even better reason 
for including such disbursements under aggregate payments 
to individuals is that, unlike other net savings (which or- 
dinarily assume the form of cash, inventory, equipment, or 
reduction in net indebtedness), they do flow to individuals 
and are not retained by enterprises; and that we are interested 
in all payments by enterprises to individuals, so long as the 
nexus between the two is one of some sharing by individuals 
in the production processes of the enterprises. 

The case for the inclusion of contributions and relief and 
public assistance payments under aggregate payments to in- 
dividuals is less clear, although even here some connection 
may be found with past or future services of individuals in the 
production process. Yet the alternative, i.e., to include them 
under net savings of enterprises, would yield more misleading 
results. Of course, these disbursements could be omitted from 
both payments to individuals and net savings of enterprises 
and treated as an inevitable cost of carrying on the production 
process. But this treatment would be even more misleading 
since it would understate national income and fail to measure 
properly disbursements by enterprises to individuals. For these 
reasons, we included relief and similar payments under aggre- 
gate payments to individuals and estimated net savings of 
enterprises after the corresponding deductions. 

Our aggregate payments, consequently, include all disburse- 
ments by enterprises to individuals qua individuals, and since 
some represent compensation for current services and others 
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have merely an indirect relation to them we must classify all 
in more detail (Sec. 3). 

The distinction between income payments and net savings 
seems clear for business corporations, difficult as it may be to 
establish statistically. But for governmental agencies and un- 
incorporated firms it is more complicated. The distinction be- 
tween payments to individuals and net savings of enterprises 
implies that the gross value of product, minus the cost of goods 
consumed, can be compared with aggregate payments to in- 
dividuals qua individuals. However, in the case of govern- 
mental agencies it may be argued that total receipts do not 
measure the gross value of product and that the latter should 
be measured by some other yardstick. If the cost of govern- 
mental activity is the yardstick, then net income originating 
and aggregate payments by governments to individuals must 
be equal. 

In the preceding chapter (Sec. 3 C) we gave our reasons for 
using the payment-price basis for valuing governmental serv- 
ices. If this decision is accepted, the distinction between pay- 
ments to individuals and net savings by governments parallels 
that for business enterprises. We mention it here in order to 
emphasize that the application of the dichotomy under discus- 
sion is dependent upon how governmental services are valued. 

In an unincorporated firm the entrepreneur is both the 
recipient of disbursements from it and the man who decides 
how much of its net income should be withdrawn and how 
much should remain as its net savings. Can we differentiate 
between net income originating and income payments to the 
entrepreneur? It may be argued that the latter comprise the 
entire residue of net income originating, after payments to 
other productive factors have been made; that the entrepre- 
neur whose firm has positive or negative savings is like any 
other ultimate recipient of income payments who may decide 
to reinvest part of his income in the enterprise that employs 
him or to withdraw part of his accumulated savings. If the 
argument is valid, there is still a significant difference between 
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entrepreneurial withdrawals for consumption (or investment 
elsewhere) and the total net income accruing to the entrepre- 
neur in his firm. But the difference is similar to that between 
total payments to ultimate recipients and consumers’ outlay, 
and should not be treated as if it were similar to the difference 
between net savings of enterprises and payments to individuals. 

Or, it may be argued that savings of unincorporated enter- 
prises are different from savings of individuals as individuals. 
For the latter, saving is the result of decisions made with refer- 
ence to a freely disposable income. An individual receives a 
salary, wage, dividend or withdraws a certain amount from 
his firm. The payments are usually in the form of freely dis- 
posable means; and although the income of every individual 
is subject to many unavoidable drafts, there is a freedom 
of disposition that is one of the consequences of a fully de- 
veloped monetary system and a distinguishing feature of an 
actual payment received. On the other hand, considered as an 
addition to the individual entrepreneur’s disposable income, 
the savings, whether positive or negative, of the firm itself are 
partly an accounting fiction. The savings that appear at the 
end of the year may be due to an improvement in accounts 
receivable or inventory position; and it would be difficult to 
claim that the entrepreneur, after calculating the net income 
titat accrues to him during the year, decided to reinvest part 
of it in additional accounts receivable or inventories, a de- 
cision similar to one made by an individual investing freely 
disposable funds in stocks or bonds. Net savings of unincor- 
porated firms can, therefore, be viewed as arising from the 
same mixture of discretion and helplessness as net savings in 
most business enterprises. Consequently, entrepreneurial net 
income should be differentiated from entrepreneurial with- 
drawals, and net savings of unincorporated firms included in 
net savings of enterprises and excluded from aggregate pay- 
ments to individuals. 

Since it seems to us that the balance of analytical considera- 
tions is in favor of treating net savings of unincorporated firms 
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as savings of enterprises rather than of individuals, we have 
tried to separate entrepreneurial net savings from withdrawals; 
although in the present state of the data the measurement of 
the differences is exceedingly rough and tentative. We give 
estimates of savings of all enterprises and payments to in- 
dividuals, excluding entrepreneurial net savings. But since the 
alternative viewpoint is tenable, we give also estimates corre- 
sponding to it and allow for it in the classification above. In 
this alternative treatment payments to individuals include net 
savings of unincorporated firms; net savings of enterprises ex- 
clude tliem; and income payments to entrepreneurs are con- 
sidered to be equal to the total net income of entrepreneurs, 
including savings of their firms. 

B consumers’ outlay and individuals’ net savings 
Aggregate payments to individuals represent the means of pay- 
ment the economic system places at the disposal of ultimate 
consumers, constituting their main, but not sole, source of 
purchasing power: consumers may draw upon their accumu- 
lated assets or use credit to supplement their current income. 

Consumers’ outlay designates the sum spent by ultimate 
consumers during the year on finished commodities and serv- 
ices. It can be either smaller or larger than aggregate payments 
to individuals. Ultimate consumers, singly or in to to, can spend 
less than they receive from producing enterprises, realizing 
positive net savings and improving their net monetary or 
claims position; or they can spend more, sustaining negative 
savings and worsening their net monetary or claims position. 
Since consumers’ outlay measures expenditures on finished 
consumer goods, and individuals’ savings are the main source 
from which capital formation is financed, we divide aggregate 
payments to individuals into these two parts. 

Two observations should be made about this dichotomy. 
First, the distinction between consumers’ outlay and individu- 
als’ savings rests, in the final count, upon the definition of 
ultimate consumption and finished goods. If we consider edu- 
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cation as ultimate consumption, then expenses for it become 
part of consumers’ outlay. But if education is treated purely as 
preparation for economic activity and consequently a species 
of investment, expenses for it should properly be treated as 
part of individuals’ net savings. The conclusion we reached in 
the preceding chapter (Sec. 4), that only such consumption is 
intermediate as represents utilization by business and public 
enterprises of commodities and of services of other enterprises, 
is relevant here. In accordance with it, consumers’ outlay com- 
prises all expenditures by individuals and households on prod- 
ucts of enterprises except those incurred by the former as 
members of business and public enterprises; individuals’ sav- 
ings are, then, the difference between aggregate payments and 
consumers* outlay.^ 

Tlie second observation relates to the measurement of both 
consumers* outlay and individuals’ savings when the imme- 
diate payment docs not cover the full price of the product. If 
a household buys an automobile or refrigerator on an install- 
ment basis, should consumers* outlay for the year include the 
full value of the purchase or only the amount actually paid 
during the year? How should purchases on which there was no 
payment at all during the year, but only a corresponding in- 
crease in consumers’ debts, be treated? 

The questions are similar to those discussed in establishing 
the timing of production (see Ch. 1, Sec. 5 B). But the argu- 
ment that production is a continuous process and cannot be 
treated as occurring only at the instant the product appears 
on the market cannot be applied to purchasing. It would be 
unrealistic to assert that purchasing is a continuous process, 
and that a man who buys a car on an installment basis is en- 
gaged in continuous purchasing during the entire period he is 
making payments. Nor is it realistic to assert that a purchase 
or outlay takes place at the time the payment is made rather 

1 Since we inrlutlc net imputed rent from owner-oernpied houses in national 
income, the owncr-occiipicd unit is treated as an enterprise. Purchases of 
houses represent, therefore, use of sa\ings, not consumers' outlay. 
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than at the time the good changes hands and the purchaser 
assumes the obligation to pay. The distinction between con- 
sumers’ outlay and individuals’ savings is consecjuently a more 
useful tool in economic analysis if the outlay includes the value 
of all goods that pass from the effective possession of enter- 
prises to that of ultimate consumers, and if accordingly total 
individuals’ savings are scaled down by the value of obligations 
that ultimate consumers may have assumed in purchasing 
goods on credit. This interpretation, modified by exigencies 
of data, is followed in deriving our estimates.- 

C ULTIMATE CONSUMPTION AND CHANGES IN CONSUMERS' IN- 
VENTORIES 

The services of finished goods purchased by ultimate con- 
sumers are not absorbed immediately, i.e., they are not im- 
mediately and exhaustively applied to the satisfaction of 
consumers’ wants. The interval between the dates of purchase 
and of the exhaustion of services is relatively brief for perish- 
able goods but substantial for others. If a smaller amount of 
goods is consumed during the year than is purchased, the stock 
held by ultimate consumers, viz., consumers’ inventories, in- 
creases. Or, to tlie extent that consumers’ inventories exist at 
the beginning of the year, ultimate consumption may exceed 
consumers’ outlay, causing a decline in consumers’ inventories. 

Obviously, changes in consumers’ inventories must be 
analyzed if the structure of ultimate demand and fluctuations 
in it are to be understood. Unfortunately, relevant data are few 
and not easy to obtain. Ultimate consumption and changes in 
consumers’ inventories occur entirely within the household 
economy; economic study, on the contrary, tends to concen- 
trate on processes observable in the market place. 

In dividing consumers’ outlay into ultimate consumption 
and changes in inventories, the major task, if we disregard the 
almost complete absence of relevant statistical data, is to esti- 

- Such treatment implies that a return to a business enterprise of goods bought 
by an ultimate consumer should enter consumers' outlay with a negative sign. 
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male tlie current consumption of durable goods. As in the case 
of productive enterprises using durable capital equipment, it 
is difficult to estimate consumption for time units shorter than 
the entire life of the good. Moreover, ultimate consumers, un- 
like business enterprises, are not forced by necessities of 
accounting and taxation procedure to estimate such consump- 
tion; and the calculation of current depreciation and obsoles- 
cence is often neglected even for such goods as a house or a 
passenger car, let alone other finished goods that represent a 
smaller outlay. 

Another factor that makes it difficult if not impossible to 
estimate the current consumption of consumers’ durable goods 
is the luxury quality many of them have, in consequence of 
which their utilization has a strong flavor of ostentation. In 
times of stress an ultimate consumer may use his car or house 
much longer than otherwise and forego the kudos enjoyed by 
possession of a new one. Since durable equipment used by 
business enterprises seldom possesses such luxury elements, its 
consumption is more strictly controlled by the calculation of 
costs and returns and, as a result, is a more nearly determinable 
quantity than the consumption of consumers’ durable goods. 

Nevertheless, consumption and changes in consumers’ in- 
ventories can now be measured for some commodities, and will 
become measurable for more as data accumulate. At present 
the data are too meager for us to estimate consumers’ outlay 
other than as a whole. But there are strong indications that the 
increasing prominence of durable goods in the expenditure 
pattern of ultimate consumers will stimulate the measurement 
of changes in consumers’ inventories. 

2 By Industrial Origin 

Industries differ in the raw materials utilized, production 
processes carried on, and products turned out. Raw materials 
differ in the degree to which their sources are concentrated ter- 
ritorially; in reproducibility and susceptibility to technical 
control; in exhaustibility and tendencies toward increasing 
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costs or diminishing returns; in perishability, quality, and 
many other technological properties. Production processes dif- 
fer in the size of the unit that can most advantageously be oper- 
ated; in the ratio of direct labor and durable capital equipment 
to raw materials consumed; in the extent to which physical 
transformation of raw materials takes place; in the temporal 
continuity of operations; in the relation of vital phases of the 
process to skill, etc. Completed products of industries differ in 
their distance from the stage at which they are ready for ulti- 
mate consumption; in perishability over time and in durability 
in the process of use; in the primacy and urgency of the ul- 
timate needs they satisfy; and so on through the various physi- 
cal characteristics of products distinguishable according to 
their final use. 

Superimposed upon these purely technological character- 
istics of materials, processes, and products are the peculiarities 
of social and economic organization, which also differ funda- 
mentally from industry to industry. Some industries have 
mainly country sites; others are perforce concentrated in big 
cities. In some industries numerous small unincorporated en- 
terprises predominate; in others, entrepreneurs do not exist 
and control is concentrated in huge semi-public or public cor- 
porations. In some industries competition among enterprises 
is fairly effective, in others there is no competition. In some 
industries overhead costs are minor compared with direct 
costs; in others, the opposite is true. Some industries cater to 
recipients of large incomes; others depend upon the mass de- 
mand of moderate and low income groups. 

This combination of differences in technological character- 
istics and social and economic organization is an important 
datum in the understanding and measurement of economic 
phenomena. If measurement is to be helpful in revealing the 
factors that make for change and the way economic changes 
take place, study of how industries differ is indispensable: 
the technological characteristics of materials, processes, and 
products and the peculiarities of economic organization spell 
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differences in response during both short and long periods. 
If an appraisal is involved, as in national income measurement, 
industrial differences must be kept in mind, for they reveal the 
areas in which the common yardstick used may have some- 
what different meanings, and suggest the group composition 
of the body social for whose satisfaction national income is 
used. 

A NATIONAL INCOME 

The distribution of national income among industries is of 
the net value originating, not of the total value of an industry’s 
product. For some purposes, such as estimating waste involved 
in an ‘unproductive’ industry, this is a disadvantage since we 
need tlie gross value. Net income originating in various indus- 
tries may be interpreted as the contribution of each to the 
common pool of goods we call national income; or may be con- 
sidered a measure of the cost to society of the activities carried 
on by each. Both interpretations are applicable to income 
originating in any single industry, and care must be taken 
not to switch, without good reason, from the one interpreta- 
tion for one industry to the other for another industry. 

Interest in ascertaining how much various industries con- 
tribute to a given national net product or how much they claim 
in compensation for their activity stems largely from the dif- 
ferences in their activities. An increase or decrease in national 
income arising from a corresponding change in the net value 
originating in agriculture is not open to the same interpreta- 
tion as an equal change in national income attributable to an 
increase or decrease in the net value originating in finance. 

If an industrial distribution is to provide bases for proper 
understanding, each category in it must be well defined. Simi- 
lar productive activities should not be included under different 
industrial divisions; no divisions should include essentially 
different activities; the classification should be complete, i.e., 
not exclude activities of some importance in the economic 
system; and should contain no false categories that would give 
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to purely transfer and auxiliary functions the semblance of a 
separate industry. To establish an industrial classification free 
from such defects is exceedingly difficult because (i) diverse 
productive activities are carried on in one operating or busi- 
ness unit; (2) productive activities and purely ownership func- 
tions are carried on in one business unit; (3) the productive 
activities carried on by operating and management units osten- 
sibly belonging to one and the same industry change. 

1) One operating unit often carries on diverse productive 
activities, e.g., both extractive and manufacturing activities or 
both manufacturing activities and trading functions; or com- 
bines the production of commodities, transportation, and 
power with construction. The activities are significantly dis- 
parate. Mining is different from manufacturing in that location 
and exhaustibility of natural resources are more vital to the 
former than to the latter. 7 'hc functions performed by steam 
railroads and other public utility industries are continuous; 
construction is seasonal. Manufacturing is concerned with 
changing the form of commodities; merchandising, with their 
distribution. Yet within operating units, i.e., within the estab- 
lishments directly engaged in production, a mixture of these 
productive activities is common. To allocate the net income 
originating in the enterprise among the different productive 
functions is a task obviously beyond the powers of a national 
income investigator, since it would require exceedingly de- 
tailed cost accounting and some arbitrary allocation of joint 
costs. 

Business or management units carry on diverse productive 
functions even more commonly than operating units. An en- 
terprise, whether incorporated or unincorporated, may com- 
prise several plants, offices, agencies, which are often engaged 
in production of different types, though usually complemen- 
tary to one another. Certain components of net income origi- 
nating in the enterprise— property income, overhead salaries 
and, of course, net savings— are ordinarily not allocated to the 
various operating units, but are given for the enterprise as a 
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whole. Consequently, in distributing them, and hence national 
income, by industries, we encounter a mixture of productive 
functions within larger business units even more frequently 
than within operating units. 

2) Enterprises can act not only as producing entities but also 
as ownership units. A corporation may receive dividends and 
interest from other business enterprises, and in turn pay divi- 
dends and interest to them. Do the payments received repre- 
sent compensation for goods produced by it or payments to 
it as an investor, i.e., as a possessor of property and funds it 
does not itself utilize? If the payment is to the enterprise as 
a producer, the net income to which it gives rise may be con- 
sidered to originate in the receiving enterprise. But if the 
payment is to the enterprise purely as an oioner, the net income 
to which it gives rise obviously originates in the paying en- 
terprise. 

This distinction demands that we answer two questions when 
we attempt an industrial distribution of a national income 
total. First, how shall we treat enterprises obviously engaged in 
productive activity but still deriving part of their gross revenue 
from ownership, i.e., receiving income on investments? In this 
case income in the form of dividends and interest originates in 
the paying enterprise, not in the receiving. Accordingly, in 
establishing net income originating in a given economic unit 
we must subtract from its gross receipts not only the cost of 
goods consumed but also the part of the gross receipts that 
represents comjjensation for pure ownership. So far as data are 
available on inter-enterprise receipts of dividends and interest, 
we can and do follow this procedure. 

Second, how shall we treat enterprises that are largely owner- 
ship units and in which the share of productive activity in 
total income may be relatively small? Savings banks and in- 
surance companies, which are engaged primarily in placing 
the accumulated savings of individuals at the disposal of in- 
dustry, are good illustrations. In the process of mobilizing 
individuals* savings and selecting the place for investment, 
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they produce net income, i.e., the net value of the services of 
individuals and capital engaged in them. In addition, they 
earn net income, part of which may be retained temporarily 
but the bulk of which goes to policyholders and depositors. 
Can interest paid to depositors by savings banks and the net 
savings of the latter be considered as arising in the banking 
industry? Or the payments to policyholders by insurance com- 
panies and the net savings of the latter as arising in the insur- 
ance industry? A similar question can be raised about payments 
to investors by all institutions engaged in placing idle balances 
at the disposal of productive enterprises. 

Unless the industrial distribution of national income is to 
lose most of its meaning, it cannot be so applied as to attribute 
net savings and payments to depositors by banks, insurance 
companies, etc. to the banking and insurance industries. If 
this is done, what is to bar an interpretation of investment as 
an industry, and of dividends and interest received by wealthy 
families (who may have formed a personal corporation) as in- 
come originating in the ‘investment’ industry? We must recog- 
nize the possibility that payments may be transferred from one 
group of enterprises to another, and that a given group of 
enterprises may be, with respect to some of the income streams 
passing through them, not much more than an association of 
individuals in their capacity as investors and ultimate income 
recipients. 

Hence, income originating in such industries as savings 
banks and insurance is confined to the net value of the services 
of individuals engaged in them, and excludes payments to 
depositors and policyholders as well as the net savings of the 
enterprises. These payments and savings are treated as origi- 
nating in the industries from whose stocks ai>d bonds the 
enterprises receive their revenue.® 

3) The effect of carrying on diverse productive functions 

3 This does not dispose of some technical difficulties introduced hy the absence 
of relevant data or of ([uestions atising in connection with the treatment of rent. 
The latter are discussed in Section 3 A; the former, in Part Four. 
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within operating or business units and of combining produc- 
tive activities with purely ownership functions within one 
enterprise would be reduced appreciably if they always re- 
mained the same. But they are susceptible to change. Changes 
in technology make for shifts in the relative importance of 
various types of productive function within one operating 
unit. Shorter term cyclical fluctuations lead to fluctuations in 
the distribution of the working personnel and of the active 
time a single plant devotes to turning out the finished product 
and auxiliary operations such as repairs and construction; or 
to production and merchandising. The housing of several op- 
erating units within one enterprise is the result and the essence 
of the process of industrial integration that developed rapidly 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century and is still 
proceeding at a fast pace. Inter-enterprise payments of divi- 
dends and interest arising from interlocking ownership are 
another facet of the same process. And the extent to which 
individuals place their savings with insurance companies, sav- 
ings banks, and similar institutions is also changing. Since 
complete adjustment is impossible, the industrial distribution 
is not precise and the blurred area changes from one period 
to another. 

Moreover, comparisons over time must also take account of 
the changes that may have occurred in the productive activities 
classified as belonging to one and the same industry. The 
functions of retail trade, professional service, government, and 
many other branches of the productive system are quite dif- 
ferent today from what they were fifty years ago. The name 
remains the same, but activities subsumed under it change, 
without necessarily reducing or increasing the mixture of types 
of productive activity. 

Any distribution of national income by industrial origin 
is thus subject to serious qualifications. In the nature of the 
case, it cannot be accurate for clearly demarcated functional 
types of productive activity. At best it is a distribution among 
the institutional categories designated as industries, and its 
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interpretation must be qualified accordingly. For example, if 
the estimates show that manufacturing accounts for x and 
trade for y per cent of national income, this does not mean 
that X measures accurately the share of activity concerned with 
transforming commodities, or y the share concerned with the 
exchange and distribution of commodities among enterprises 
and between enterprises and households. Some trading func- 
tions may be performed by ‘manufacturing’ and some manu- 
facturing activity by ‘trade’. Similarly, an increase in the share 
of trade and a decrease in the share of manufacturing does not 
necessarily mean that distributive activity contributes or claims 
an increasing share of the national product, and manufactur- 
ing activity a declining share. It may well be that certain 
distril)utive functions formerly carried on by manufacturing 
enterprises and included under manufacturing have been 
shifted to wholesalers and retailers, thereby swelling net in- 
come originating in trade. Similarly, an increase in the share 
of income originating in governmental activity does not neces- 
sarily mean that either the price or quantity of governmental 
services proper has increased relatively to the price or quantity 
of goods provided by the private business system. It may mean 
merely that governmental agencies have taken over some ac- 
tivities formerly pursued by jmvate business, or have been 
forced into new activities. 

Since the shifts and overlapping are minor in comparison 
with the persistent and significant differences among catego- 
ries, these limitations do not render an industrial distribution 
of national income worthless. The institutions called agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacturing, steam railroading, etc., while 
containing enterprises that combine productive activities of 
diverse types, are largely dominated by distinctive productive 
functions. The element of pure trading is minor in manufac- 
turing, as is the element of pure manufacturing in trade. When 
really significant changes do occur, theunstitutional categories 
also shift, i.e., new industries are recognized and old industries 
dropped. The lack of strict correspondence between the insti- 
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tutional categories and the strictly functional segregation of 
types of productive activity is important merely as a qualifica- 
tion that should prevent erroneous interpretations of differ- 
ences or changes in the estimates. 

B SAVINGS OF ENTERPRISES AND AGGREGATE PAYMENTS TO IN- 
DIVIDUALS 

Net savings of enterprises suggest the amount of funds made 
available for investment without recourse to banks and the 
outside money market, or the amount of disinvestment sus- 
stained. The amounts have a high prognostic value, since 
usually enterprises that enjoy large positive net savings demon- 
strate thereby their favorable market position and are likely 
to expand their activities in the future; while enterprises sus- 
taining large negative savings will naturally be forced to curtail 
their activities. What is true of enterprises is, somewhat less 
directly, true of industries. Therefore, the industrial distribu- 
tion of net savings of enterprises reveals one of the prime fac- 
tors making for changes in the relative importance of various 
industries in the country’s total. It is subject to the same qualifi- 
cations as a distribution of national income by industrial 
origin. 

Somewhat similar reasoning can be applied to suggest why 
we allocate aggregate payments to individuals by industries. 
So far as changes in total payments differ from industry to 
industry, the analysis of aggregate payments must rest upon 
its distribution among industrial branches. The use of an 
industrial distribution of aggregate payments is thus coor- 
dinate with that of national income, and is also subject to all 
the limitations discussed above. 

A distribution of aggregate payments to individuals by in- 
dustrial origin may serve also to demarcate groups in the body 
social. Most of the people who derive their income from agri- 
culture reside in the country and pursue a mode of life quite 
different from that followed by people attached to other in- 
dustries and dependent upon income payments originating in 
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them. Similarly, miners, employees of manufacturing enter- 
prises, people engaged in trade or in professional pursuits, etc. 
form fairly distinct social groups. Since the pattern of expendi- 
tures and savings may well differ for each group, an industrial 
distribution of payments would assist not only in understand- 
ing the background of conflict and cooperation within at least 
one set of social groups but also in analyzing changes and dif- 
ferences in the division of payments between consumers* outlay 
and net savings and the apportionment of consumers’ outlay 
among finished goods of various types. 

A distribution of income payments by industrial origin is, 
however, merely a rough approximation to what is wanted and 
fails to conform to two essential conditions. If our interest lies 
in the income of various social groups differentiated largely 
by their industrial attachment, we should estimate total in- 
come payments received by each, and exclude income payments 
that cannot be interpreted as receipts by members of a group 
with a given industrial attachment. For example, by estimating 
income payments originating in agriculture we account for 
the major part of farmers’ current income and segregate the 
part of aggregate income payments that is received primarily 
by a social group called farmers. But total income payments 
originating in agriculture are both too srnall and too large for 
our purpose: too small because they cover only payments 
farmers receive from agriculture and exclude payments farm- 
ers receive as compensation either for direct services to other 
industries or for property invested otherwise than in agricul- 
ture; too large because they include payments not only to 
farmers but also to individuals who have little connection with 
agriculture and do not depend upon it for their income, e.g., 
holders of farm mortgages. For any industry the amount of 
payments originating tends to differ in these two respects from 
the total income of the group attached to it. 

The industrial allocation of property income, dividends, in- 
terest, and to some extent rent is especially difficult to interpret 
in terms of social groups, for the recipients do not actively 
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participate in the industries that are the sources of this income. 
When merely a minor portion of the income of individuals 
or liouseholds is derived from property, where it originated 
does not help in classifying recipients by social groups. When 
property is the major source, receipts are likely to come from 
diverse industrial sources, and dependence upon a single in- 
dustry is probably uncommon. 

The industrial distribution of aggregate payments to in- 
dividuals is more significant when applied solely to payments 
that represent compensation for direct services. The industrial 
distributions, of wages, salaries, and entrepreneurial income 
reflect the apportionment of the proceeds of industry to groups 
differentiated by their industrial attachment. But even this 
narrowing of the scope of payments to be allocated still leaves 
the distribution merely an approximation. It is not unusual 
for an individual to derive income from more than one in- 
dustry (cither from seasonal or part-time jobs or from divers 
industrial attachments, common among the professions). Such 
inter industry combinations are even more common within 
households or economic families, in which one income earner 
may be engaged in one industry and another in a different 
one. And the household as consumer rather than the individual 
as producer is the unit by which income receipts of social 
groups are classified. 

Despite these limitations, the second meaning of the indus- 
trial distribution of aggregate payments to individuals is sig- 
nificant. Payments originating in an industry are a tolerable 
approximation to the total receipts of people attached to it; 
and can be derived in large part from the body of data upon 
which the industrial distribution of national income rests. 

5 Of Income Payments by Type 

The classification of income payments by type is based largely 
upon differences in the functions performed by the recipients. 
Differentiation among these functions is based in turn upon 
whether the recipient himself engages in the production proc- 
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ess or participates solely through his property; upon the direct- 
ness ot his participation, if active; upon the extent to which 
he shares in the management and disposition of the enter- 
prises activities; upon the character of his property claims. 
Applying these criteria yields the usual classification of in- 
come payments by type— wages, salaries, other income of 
employees, entrepreneurial withdrawals or net income, divi- 
dends, interest, rent, royalties, etc. 

A PAYMENTS FOR SERVICES OF INDIVIDUAI.S AND OF PROPERTY 

The most fundamental distinction is perhaps between pay- 
ments for the services of individuals and of property. The 
former are based on direct participation in the production 
process— the commonest form of economic activity, absorbing 
the major part of active economic agents’ attention, imposing 
a pattern on the life they and their families lead, and demand- 
ing at times considerable sacrifice. Participation through in- 
vestment, the source of property income receipts, does not re- 
(juire similar activity on the part of individuals and is com- 
patible with extensive participation in other activities. To be 
sure, property investment is sometimes embodied in the indi- 
vidual’s training and skill, and the return for the services of 
individuals contains a substantial element of return for the 
services of property. Yet the difference between income pay- 
ments in compensation for direct activity by individuals and 
for the services of their property holds for a wide range of 
comparisons. 

One type of comjicnsation for individuals’ services may be 
designated labor income; another, entrepreneurial income. 
The former represents compensation for services rendered by 
individuals who have little voice in the decisions an enter- 
prise makes and can easily be separated from it. The latter in- 
cludes compensation for the making of all the responsible deci- 
sions in the management of the enterprise. 

This tripartite division into labor, entrepreneurial, and 
property income payments seems at first well represented by 
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institutional categories of income streams to individuals, i.e., 
by wages and salaries, entrepreneurial net income or with- 
drawals, and dividends, interest, and rents and royalties. But 
further consideration reveals a lack of correspondence. 

Entrepreneurial net income, as measured, is what accrues to 
entrepreneurs after the payment of all production costs. Entre- 
preneurial withdrawals are the amounts retained by entrepre- 
neurs for their own consumption and for investment outside 
their firms. These income payments or withdrawals, as they 
accrue to or are made by groups of entrepreneurs (farmers, 
miners, retail traders, small construction contractors, etc.) are, 
from the viewpoint of the functions they represent, a hybrid of 
all three types. A majority of entrepreneurs perform actual, 
physical productive functions that, under a different form of 
business organization, are performed by wage earners or sal- 
aried employees. All entrepreneurs exercise managerial dis- 
cretion and make the decisions vital to the enterprise both 
internally and in its relations with other enterprises. An over- 
whelming proportion of entrepreneurs have a net property 
investment in their enterprise. The relative importance of 
these three forms of entrepreneurs’ participation varies from 
industry to industry; but dividing entrepreneurial income or 
withdrawals into labor, entrepreneurial, and property income 
would be so arbitrary as to serve no useful purpose. What the 
preponderant element in it is for the country as a whole is 
hard to say; but since in the group receiving entrepreneurial 
income farmers, retail merchants, small construction contrac- 
tors, and professional people predominate, the category is by 
and large that of service rather than of property income; and 
perhaps preponderantly that of labor income rather than of 
entrepreneurial income. 

Rent raises a somewhat different question. Net rent paid to 
individuals is largely for urban real estate, that flowing from 
farm property and other extractive sources being relatively 
minor. Recipients of rent typically take a more active part in 
managing their property than holders of stocks or bonds, who 
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merely draw dividends or interest. Hence the category is a 
combination of property and entrepreneurial income. If the 
element of entrepreneurial activity were substantial enough, 
a recipient of rent could be classified as an entrepreneur in 
real estate rather than as an individual recipient of property 
income originating in whatever industry pays the rent. If 
this were done, rent would not be classified as a separate 
type of payment but would become an income stream from 
one industrial branch in our classification. Alternatively, rent 
could be treated as purely property income and its origin 
traced to various industries, among which residential real 
estate is one. There may also be intermediate treatments. For 
example, rent from agriculture can be considered property 
income originating in agriculture, and all otlier rent, entre- 
preneurial income from real estate; or all rent can be classi- 
fied as property income but assigned to real estate. 

There is no decisive reason for our choice of the last-men- 
tioned method. Had we tlie proper data, we could perhaps 
segregate the net rent that represents purely property income 
from that which is compensation largely for entrepreneurial 
activity. Since such data are lacking, it seemed best to treat 
rent as property income, comparable with dividends and in- 
terest. As property income, rent should have been appor- 
tioned among the industries in which it originated (similarly 
to dividends and interest); but for lack of continuous data on 
rent originating in the various industries (except in agricul- 
ture and one or two other branches) all rent had to be assigned 
to real estate. 

There is little information on royalties with which we could 
segregate, estimate, or classify them definitely as property or 
entrepreneurial income. They are probably almost entirely 
a return on property, acquired either through direct mone- 
tary outlay or an outlay of labor, although some royalties 
imply more entrepreneurial activity than is manifested by 
recipients of dividends and interest. The item is so small that 
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it can be disregarded and since it cannot be estimated sepa- 
rately on a continuous annual basis, we omit it. 

In the total income of employees, how should we treat 
other income' and to what extent are elements of entrepre- 
neurial and property income contained in wages and salaries, 
particularly the latter? ‘Other income’ is a miscellaneous cate- 
gory made up of pensions, compensation for injury,^ and relief 
payments. The second alone has a close connection with cur- 
rent services rendered in the production process. But all three 
arc based upon a substantial connection with active partici- 
pation in the production process in the past. If we disregard 
timing, it is reasonable to describe all three as payments to 
individuals for their services rather than for the services of 
their property. In this respect they arc similar to wages and 
salaries. Clonsequently we designate them as ‘other income of 
employees' and include them in our estimates under the more 
comprehensive total, employee compensation. 

There is one substantial element of property income in 
both wages and salaries, and at least two minor ones in salaries. 
The important factors in higher rates of compensation to 
some wage earners and salaried employees are their education 
and training and the scarcity of the natural capacities needed 
for the service they render relative to demand. The part of 
wages and salaries derived from higher rates of compensation 
due to these factors may be considered property income pay- 
ments, i.e., returns on the investment made in the past in edu- 
cation and training or on the value of a natural resource 
monopolized by its possessor. The share of wages, and more 
especially, of salaries, that could be interpreted as property in- 
come is often substantial, e.g., among professional employees. 

Of the other elements of property income in salaries the 
first and more obvious is contained in the compensation paid 

4 The one industry for which we show this item is steam railroads, Pullman, 
and express. Compensation paid to persons other than employees is included, 
since it could not be segregated. The amount in question is probably relatively 
small. 
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for a sinecure obtained by a property investment, rather than 
for any productive activity or only in minor degree for serv- 
ices rendered. A job is awarded to someone who has made or 
is making a property investment to the benefit of the groups in 
control of the appointment. Theoretically, such payments are 
on a par with charity contributions by enterprises on the one 
hand, with dividends and interest on the other. Data do not 
admit of their segregation, but their total is probably not 
large. 

The second additional element of property income in sal- 
aries is in the compensation of corporation executives. When 
the owners of a corporation are also officials, their salaries arc 
identical with entrepreneurial withdrawals; and to the extent 
that entrepreneurial withdrawals include an clement of proj)- 
erty income, so do salary payments to the owners of these 
pseudo-corporate units. This item also cannot be segregated 
but is probably relatively minor. It is absolutely much larger 
in big corporations: the executive personnel, though theoreti- 
cally subordinate to the stockholders, are actually very influ- 
ential in making decisions and are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the entrepreneurs. The main distinction lies not in 
their presumed subordination to the controlling bodies, but 
in the size of the enterprise. Any enterprise that has attained 
a certain size must rely for its entrepreneurial functions not on 
an individual and mortal owner, but on a more powerful and 
self-perpetuating group of executives. 

In large enterprises the necessity of apportioning entrepre- 
neurial functions among many people makes for gradations 
of power among employees, and the point at which a given 
employee ceases to be an entrepreneur and becomes a subor- 
dinate is often not apparent. The part of salaries that repre- 
sents compensation for entrepreneurial activity, therefore, 
cannot be calculated precisely, but it can be approximated 
and we must not forget that salaries, which are often treated as 
representing labor income, include substantial elements of 
entrepreneurial income. 
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Thus the distinction between payments for services and for 
property cannot be clearly drawn on the basis of the institu- 
tionally prevalent types of payment. There are elements of 
property income in salaries and in entrepreneurial net income 
or withdrawals; and an element of service income in rent. Yet 
by and large, wages, all except executive salaries, and most 
entrepreneurial net income or withdrawals, are preponder- 
antly service income; dividends, interest, and rent are even 
more preponderantly property income. If compensation for 
purely entrepreneurial functions is to be distinguished from 
other service income, elements of it will be found in salaries, 
rent, and, to a minor extent, even in dividends; but there is no 
single, institutionally recognized type of payment in which 
it is quantitatively predominant. 

B WAGES AND SAI.ARIES 

As already mentioned, salaries include a more substantial ele- 
ment of property and entrepreneurial income than wages. But 
this difference is too elusive and variable to serve as the basis 
for the segregation by enterprises of these two types of pay- 
ment. The salary of a filing clerk or of a typist includes perhaps 
a smaller element of property and entrepreneurial income 
than the wages of many a skilled worker. 

Of the various bases on which the two might be distin- 
guished-proximity to and directness of participation in the 
production process; manual and non-manual character of the 
services rendered; training and education required; method 
of payment (piece or time); periodicity of payment (hour, day, 
week, month, year, etc.); size of compensation— none seems 
adequate by itself. Some employees participating in the auxili- 
ary functions of the enterprise are classified as wage earners 
(e.g., construction workers in a factory, repair men, watch- 
men). Some salaried employees seem to perform primarily 
manual functions (e.g., multigraph machine operators, drafts- 
men). The education and training required of many skilled 
wage earners is not substantially less, and is sometimes more. 
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than that required of recipients of salaries. Many wage earners 
are paid on a time basis; many salaried employees are virtu- 
ally on a day and hour payment basis; others (e.g., salesmen) 
may be on a commission basis. 

The answer seems to lie in a combination of these criteria, 
of which proximity to and directness of participation in the 
production process and the manual character of operations 
seem to have most weight. These two factors constitute the 
basis for other differences between wages and salaries. The 
manual character of operations explains the fewer prerequi- 
sites of education and training that differentiate most wage- 
earning jobs from most salaried occupations. Directness of 
participation in the production process explains a piece rate 
basis of wages in many industries and the payment of wages 
for time units much shorter than those used for salaries in 
most industries. Finally, direct manual participation in the 
production process usually means that wage earners do not 
engage in administrative and entrepreneurial functions, ren- 
ders wages largely prime rather than overhead costs, and, 
demanding as it does few prerequisites of education and train- 
ing, is a factor making for the lower levels of most wages as 
compared with salaries. 

The distinction between wages and salaries is not worth 
making in all industries. There is little meaning in it when 
the production process does not involve much manual labor. 
For example, banks, insurance companies, educational insti- 
tutions, professional enterprises, governmental agencies, and 
even trade, draw no clear-cut line between wages and salaries. 
The term ‘wages’ in such industries is confined to the com- 
pensation of the few employees who perform manual labor 
(construction and repair men, charwomen, etc.), and applies 
to so small a part of total payments to employees that the dis- 
tinction is not important. Even industries that employ a large 
amount of manual labor in extracting, transforming, and trans- 
porting commodities make the distinction only if, in addition 
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to employees engaged directly in these processes, there is a 
substantial group performing administrative, research, super- 
visory, or entrepreneurial functions. Where, as in agriculture, 
such a group is absent or exceedingly small because the size of 
the entrepreneurial unit reduces such functions to a minimum 
and leads to their performance by the entrepreneurs them- 
selves, the distinction between wages and salaries again is not 
worth while. For this reason, our estimates segregate wages 
from salaries for only such industries as mining, manufactur- 
ing, construction, and steam railroads. 

The distinction between wages and salaries in some indus- 
tries forces us to segregate these industries, one by one. In 
others the characteristics of the functions compensated by the 
combined wage and salary or salary payments vary consider- 
ably. The very factors that force the separation of wages and 
salaries in industries like mining and manufacturing make de- 
sirable an industrial allocation of total employee compensation 
among trade, personal service, government, etc. 

It would be illuminating also to have wages classified on the 
basis of skill and training, occupation in primary or auxiliary 
functions, method of payment (piece or time), and amount of 
compensation. Similarly, it would be useful to have salaries 
divided into their property and entrepreneurial elements; 
among various types of administrative, supervisory, etc. ac- 
tivities; by basis and level of compensation; and by the degree 
to which they represent prime or overhead costs. Such classifi- 
cations, with the possible exception of the segregation of com- 
pensation of corporation officers from other salaries, are barred 
by lack of data. This lack of data is not accidental: the alloca- 
tions suggested demand a close analysis of employee compen- 
sation within each enterprise. Only when the need for such an 
analysis is forced upon an enterprise by its own development 
or by the concern of public agencies for the stability of em- 
ployee compensation (as under social security legislation) are 
some of the allocations suggested made. 
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C DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 

The distinction between interest and dividends reflects the 
character of the obligations assumed by the paying enterprise. 
The obligations giving rise to interest are rigidly fixed with 
reference to the repayment of principal (as in savings banks), 
or to the continuous payment of interest (as in non-redeem- 
able bonds), or to both (as in practically all bonds issued by 
business enterprises). The payment of dividends reflects no 
such obligations. Though many business units pursue a policy 
of maintaining stable dividends in order to remove speculative 
elements from the purchase or holding of their stocks, they are 
in a position to vary disbursements when conditions are mark- 
edly above or below ordinary levels, and usually do so. By con- 
trast, even when there is no definite obligation to pay interest 
the existence of an obligation to repay the principal is con- 
ducive to a conservative investment policy and to a temporal 
stability of interest payments. Since dividends fluctuate and 
interest is relatively stable we separate these two types of prop- 
erty income. 

With this basic difference between interest and dividends 
two others are associated. The first is the presence in dividends, 
but not in interest, of an appreciable element of entrepreneu- 
rial income. Short term changes in dividends distributed by 
enterprises reflect the skill with which they have met changing 
economic conditions and fluctuations in the markets. And if 
under entrepreneurial income we include, among other ele- 
ments, compensation for their success or failure, dividends ob- 
viously contain a substantial share of entrepreneurial income. 
On the other hand, interest on bonds, which carry legal obli- 
gations, can reflect business conditions only when default 
occurs, a concomitant of that extreme failure of entrepreneu- 
rial activity that occurs chiefly during depressions. 

A corollary aspect of the difference between interest and divi- 
dends is that they go largely to people in substantially different 
income groups. Dividends represent a return on the more spec- 
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Illative investment, requiring a discernment and knowledge of 
opportunities that possessors of small savings usually do not 
have, and bestowing a right to participate in the afiEairs of the 
enterprises not desired by a small investor or accessible to one 
who holds only a few shares of stock. For these reasons the great 
bulk of stocks are held by large investors; and at least in this 
country, by far the major portion of all dividends disbursed to 
individuals is received by people enjoying incomes well above 
the average. Interest paying investments, on the other hand, 
appeal to small investors; and a large share of interest paid to 
individuals is received by people with moderate incomes. 

While this generalization is on the whole true, two qualifica- 
tions must be kept in mind. The first and more important is 
that the groups of people receiving interest and those receiving 
dividends overlap considerably, not only because the same in- 
dividual may receive both, but also because some individuals 
with low incomes receive dividends and some with high in- 
comes receive interest. The second is that interest and, to a 
much smaller extent, dividends, frequently flow from enter- 
prises to individuals via some agency such as a savings bank or 
insurance company rather than directly. When such agencies 
intervene and we cannot separate the interest flow to them from 
their payments to individuals, interest does not necessarily 
measure current interest receipts by individuals, and cannot be 
compared with dividends. The intervening agencies may re- 
tain a part of the payments originating in the industries proper, 
or add to them from accumulated reserves; and there may be 
some disparities between actual receipts by individuals and 
the estimated net interest originating in the economic system. 

D DISTRIBUTION OF PAYMENTS BY SIZE 

The usefulness of the distribution of family income receipts 
by size classes cannot be realized fully unless it is supple- 
mented by a distribution of the size and other characteristics 
of the family, of other economic resources at the disposal of 
families, and of the sacrifices incurred in obtaining income. 
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Yet its value in the treatment of various problems of economic 
analysis and in the interpretation of changes and differences in 
national income totals is great, even when it alone is available. 
Its contribution to any interpretation of the welfare equiva- 
lents of the income flowing to individuals from economic 
enterprises is patent. Its importance in the social conflict eco- 
nomic activity engenders between the ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’ 
is equally clear. 

To construct this distribution we need to know how much 
income each family received. It is not sufficient to know the dis- 
tribution by size of each type of payment separately, since many 
individuals and families receive more than one type. The ideal, 
of course, would be to have the distribution by size combined 
with that by type, cross-classified by industrial origin. Such a 
combination of characteristics— size, type, and industrial origin 
—would shed light not only on differentiae with respect to cur- 
rent income receipts but, by segregating property income, 
would suggest the existence or absence of additional resources, 
and would also indicate differences in the standard of living of 
recipients and the sacrifices implied in the process of earning. 
However, the unit in this distribution would still be the family, 
not the industry or enterprise in which payments originate. 

It is this circumstance that makes the construction of a dis- 
tribution of payments by size so difficult. As indicated in the 
next chapter, most of the continuous, comprehensive data for 
this country are for activities of enterprises and industries: and 
records of income receipts of individuals or families have, until 
very recent years, been confined to the small group that file in- 
come tax returns. Direct and comprehensive information on 
the distribution of income receipts by size is not available even 
for a single year, let alone continuously. We must therefore 
consider substitutes and approximations. 

The first and most obvious substitute is the distribution by 
type of payment. As noted, one criterion of distinction between 
wages and salaries is the size of average payment; and one dif- 
ference between dividends and interest is that a preponderant 
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part of the former is received by people with incomes much 
larger than those of people who draw the preponderant part of 
the latter. Entrepreneurial income or withdrawals also are the 
source of low average incomes, being in the main receipts of 
small proprietors. Indeed, a great deal of the public interest 
in the distribution of payments by type lies in its identification 
with a distribution by size and among social groups. Shifts in 
the share of wages are interpreted as changes in the shares of the 
low income groups; and similar interpretations are applied to 
changes in the distribution between service and property in- 
come, or between entrepreneurial withdrawals and property 
income. 

We have already indicated how crudely an allocation by type 
approximates a distribution by size. We point out here merely 
that departures from a true distribution by size are greater 
when it is among family units than when it is among individ- 
uals. Among the former there is more opportunity for income 
from several sources and greater possibility that substantial 
incomes from a combination of wages and/ or salaries will raise 
a family to a higher income category than it would be in if 
classified by any one source. Moreover, although incomes from 
wages and salaries, or interest and dividends, or labor and prop- 
erty differ greatly, the hybrid category of entrepreneurial in- 
come or withdrawals is not so clearly separable from the others 
with respect to the income size class to which it gives rise. In 
some industries entrepreneurial income payments or with- 
drawals are akin to wages; in others, to salaries; in still others 
they tend to yield high bracket incomes. 

This suggests one more reason for cross-classifying types of 
payment by industrial origin. Differences in average levels of 
wages and salaries prevail from industry to industry; and the 
like, as just indicated, is still more true of entrepreneurial in- 
come or withdrawals. Even dividends and interest may differ 
in this respect among industries, because of differences in the 
speculative character of the industries and in the net property 
return they yield. Thus the multiplication of cells serves to 
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suggest more accurately differences in size categories within 
total income payments to individuals and families. True, an 
increase in subdivisions increases the probability that one in- 
dividual or family will draw income from more than one cell. 
But the possibly increased overlapping is surely more than off- 
set by the greater precision with which differences among pay- 
ments by size classes would be revealed. 

4 Summary 

Four types of classification may be used in studying the com- 
position of the national income total: analytical, evaluative, 
empirical, and institutional. Analytical classifications are based 
upon the analysis of economic reality provided by economic 
theory and its various applications, analysis that attempts to 
establish the various factors making for stability and change 
and the interrelations among them in determining economic 
phenomena. Distributions like that among labor, entrepreneu- 
rial, and property income types, or between monopolistic and 
competitive industries arc good examples. 

The evaluative type distinguishes categories within which, 
for substantial or imaginary reasons, the contents of national 
income arc to be evaluated differently. Extreme examples arise 
from violent prejudices or partisanship. If one happens to be- 
lieve that blondes form a distinct and exalted group, then in- 
come payments should be apportioned between fair-haired and 
other recipients. But usually the grounds of distinction are 
somewhat more cogent, resting upon a recognition that types of 
activity or groups of individuals should be segregated for sub- 
stantial reasons of similarities and differences in pattern of 
life and consciousness of kind. A good illustration is the distri- 
bution of income payments among social groups (farmers, 
urban manual workers, white collar employees, small business 
men, etc.). 

The empirical type of classification is based upon categories 
that have behaved in significantly different ways in the past 
and hence should be segregated for the present and future as 
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a help in diagnosing changes in the national total. It is difficult 
to find an illustration of a purely empirical classification, but it 
could be exemplified by the hypothetical case of an investigator 
who classifies data on net values originating in each enterprise 
of the country into groups exclusively by the way they changed 
in the past. 

The institutional classifications are based upon the categories 
in which the statistical data come. They follow the divisions 
determined by the institutional framework of economic 
activity as reflected in current statistics, which, while often suf- 
fering from sins of omission, rarely err by departing from insti- 
tutional categories. Any book on national income affords 
numerous illustrations of such institutional classifications. 

While these four types of allocation differ sufficiently to war- 
rant their separation, they have a great deal in common. Eco- 
nomic analysis is not an exercise of the imagination detached 
from reality, but must consider the institutional framework of 
economic activity and deal with the institutions that are re- 
flected in the statistical data. Nor are the factors analyzed with- 
out influence upon the groups or types singled out in evalu- 
ative classifications: they are at least one among several sets of 
factors that differentiate one social group or one type of activity 
from another. Whatever other factors are involved in such 
evaluative classifications, a goodly proportion must be reflected 
in the data and hence in the institutional classifications. The 
purely empirical allocations also have considerable kinship 
with the analytical and institutional: they are usually based 
upon institutional categories characteristic of the statistical 
data in the past, and if consistently observed, give clues to com- 
binations of factors susceptible to economic analysis. 

The investigator must perforce adhere to institutional 
classifications. Purely empirical allocations are few and unreli- 
able, since adequately accurate estimates of national income do 
not cover a period or a number of countries sufficient to yield 
empirically established distinctions. And in order to assign 
(juantitative counterparts to analytical or evaluative categories. 
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he should either be able to go behind the published summary 
statistics and reclassify the original returns from enterprises or 
individuals, or be in a position, by expenditure of time and in- 
genuity, so to readjust the institutional divisions in the pub- 
lished data as to get good approximations to analytical and 
evaluative categories. The former opportunity is usually lack- 
ing and the latter severely limited. 

For this reason our estimates present chiefly the institutional 
classifications of industrial origin and type of payment, with a 
single and broad analytical allocation among withholdings, 
disbursements, and consumers’ outlay. For the same reason we 
discuss in this chapter primarily these three classifications. The 
classification among withholdings, disbursements, and outlay, 
being largely analytical and having been made by means of ex- 
tensive readjustments and recalculations, is discussed in order 
to show clearly the lines drawn between the various categories 
and the allocation of doubtful items. In the classifications by 
industrial origin and by type of payment there was no need to 
clarify the distinctions made familiar by everyday discourse. 
The main purpose was to indicate the extent to which these 
institutional classifications conform to or differ from the ana- 
lytical and evaluative ones they approximate but with which 
they are often treated as identical. Thus, a distribution among 
industries is not synonymous with that among types of produc- 
tive activity or among social groups characterized by their in- 
dustrial attachment. Similarly, the distribution among wages 
and salaries, entrepreneurial net income or withdrawals, and 
dividends plus interest and rent is not identical with the 
analytical distinction between labor, entrepreneurial, and 
property incomes. Even though, without actually carrying 
through the analytical and evaluative classifications, we cannot 
indicate how far the institutional classifications depart from 
them, we must not forget that they do. Finally, we suggested 
the possible combinations of classifications and indicated their 
use in translating the institutional allocations into the analyti- 
cal and evaluative categories they approximate. 



CHAPTER 3 

Methods of Measurement 


Although repeatedly deploring the limitations imposed by 
lack of data, we have not explained how the stock of data af- 
fects our estimates. It is decisive, since a national income 
investigator must rely on adequate and fairly accurate informa- 
tion in assigning magnitudes to the categories he sets up; and 
such information is a matter of laborious accumulation by 
many agencies rather than the work of an individual. 

The general characteristics of continuous data serve to de- 
termine the approach. But even after the approach has been 
chosen in conformity with the data that are most plentiful and 
continuous, approximations must be made when data are lack- 
ing. In attcmj)ting to bridge gaps, in estimating one cell after 
another, the investigator must have at hand some controlling 
figures to test whether he has attained the countrywide total 
or whether parts are missing. In trying to make continuous 
annual estimates he finds that some parts of the total are re- 
corded for some years and not for others. 

We therefore discuss briefly the approach, the approxima- 
tion of parts, the controlling totals, and the preparation of 
continuous annual estimates. In a sense this chapter is a sum- 
mary of the description of sources and procedures given in de- 
tail in Volume II, emphasizing only the salient points at which 
the stock of data conditioned our estimates. 
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I The Approach 

The primary data needed to measure national income may be 
reported by enterprises or by individuals and families. Infor- 
mation from enterprises may be submitted by producing or 
proprietorship units, with effects on the distribution by indus- 
trial origin already discussed. If it is in terms of the gross value 
of products without classification of products by type, and of 
the cost of goods consumed in the production process, net value 
originating in an industrial division can be estimated by sub- 
tracting the cost of goods consumed from the gross value of 
products; national income is then the sum of these net values. 
If such net values are reported directly by type of payment and 
the net savings that comprise them, national income can be dis- 
tributed not only by industrial origin but also between with- 
holdings and disbursements and by type of payment. If the 
flow of commodities and services is reported in considerable 
detail, national income can be divided between consumers' out- 
lay and net capital formation and both can be distributed by 
type of commodity and service. Indeed, of the classifications 
discussed in the preceding chapter, the only one that cannot 
readily be derived from reports by enterprises is that of pay- 
ments by size among individuals or families. 

A distribution of payments by size could be most easily de- 
rived from an estimate of national income based on reports by 
individuals or families, for the first item of information re- 
quested would be total payments received by each. If, in addi- 
tion, the industrial characteristics of the paying enterprises, 
the type of payment, the division of receipts between expendi- 
tures and savings, and the apportionment of expenditures 
among commodities and services of diverse types were covered, 
most of the breakdowns mentioned in the preceding chapter 
could be carried through. But two important items would be 
missing. First, net savings of enterprises could not be esti- 
mated, since they are revealed solely by the accounting of enter- 
prises themselves. Second, the commodity and service counter- 
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parts of individuals’ net savings, the larger portion of which is 
expended by enterprises rather than by individuals, could not 
be ascertained. 

In this country, as in many others, primary data sufficiently 
comprehensive to estimate national income are reported by 
enterprises. The censuses of agriculture, mining, manufactur- 
ing, electrical and communication industries, and for recent 
years, of construction, trade, and service cover at not too infre- 
quent intervals the major part of the country’s productive sys- 
tem. In addition, the Interstate Commerce Commission pub- 
lishes continuous and complete reports on steam railroads 
and most other public utilities; the federal income tax author- 
ities publish summaries of the annual reports of business cor- 
porations; and there is continuous information on various 
activities of government and many semi-public agencies. Con- 
tinuous information reported by individuals or families, in 
contrast, has been exceedingly meager and incomplete, at least 
until very recent years. 

Continuous and complete primary data solely from enter- 
prises do not in themselves determine how to estimate na- 
tional income and to classify its components. As already indi- 
cated, they may give us any one approach or all three: (i) the 
gross-net product, (2) the industrial payments, (3) the finished 
products. By means of the first, from the value of the gross 
product of enterprises in various industries and of the materials 
and products consumed by them in the production process we 
can estimate national income and gross product totals dis- 
tributed by industrial source; by means of the second, from 
income payments and net savings originating in various indus- 
tries, we can estimate national income (but not necessarily a 
gross product total) distributed by both industrial source and 
type of income; by means of the third, from detailed data on 
the products of enterprises, we can estimate national income, 
divided into consumers’ outlay and capital formation, with 
these two broad components further subdivided by various 
categories of goods. 
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Could we use all three approaches we could check the ac- 
curacy of our estimates of national income as well as make dis- 
tributions that would be complementary and constitute a 
useful blueprint of the workings of the national economy. 
Howover, the second approach alone is feasible for the period 
under study. Information on gross product, especially on prod- 
ucts consumed in the production process, is still lacking for 
most industries. Data on the finished products of various indus- 
tries have become relatively abundant since 1929, and it would 
be feasible to approximate national income for recent years 
by the finished products method. Even so, the margin of error 
would be greater than in estimates derived by the industry 
payments approach; and the relatively better supply of data for 
the latter approach becomes more decisive for the years before 

1929- 

Therefore, we used the industry payments approach. We be- 
gan with agriculture and attempted to estimate wages, salaries, 
other compensation of employees, dividends, interest, entre- 
preneurial withdrawals or income, and net savings of enter- 
prises. The combined total of these items is net income 
originating in agriculture. Then we proceeded similarly for 
mining, manufacturing, construction, and all other industries 
that can be singled out, until the contents of the country’s 
economic system had been covered. National income is the sum 
of all the parts, adjusted for the flow of property income pay- 
ments into and out of the country. 

Abundant as the data are for this method, formidable diffi- 
culties must be overcome before we arrive at complete and con- 
tinuous annual estimates of national income distributed by 
industrial origin and type of income. 

2 The Approximation of Parts 

A DIFFICULTIES OF MEASUREMENT ENCOUNTERED IN MOST 
INDUSTRIES 

Data are most abundant for industrial divisions concerned with 
the extraction, fabrication, and transportation of commodities 
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or the provision of publicly regulated services, and character- 
ized by the corporate form of organization— mining, manufac- 
turing, steam railroads, electrical industries (electric light and 
power, electric railroads), and communication (telephone and 
telegraph). With occasional lapses (such as the omission of 
petroleum mining by the Census of Mines in 1929), the indus- 
trial censuses and Interstate Commerce Commission reports 
cover these divisions fairly adequately, showing the number 
and compensation of employees and the proportion of incor- 
porated and unincorporated enterprises. Since the corporation 
predominates in these industries, their property income and 
net savings are reported rather fully on federal corporate in- 
come tax returns. In addition, special governmental agencies 
(such as the Bureau of Mines and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission) report supplementary information that can be 
used in deriving estimates of gross income or of net income for 
some industry type of income cells. 

But difficulties arise even in these industrial divisions. First, 
there are few data on receipts by employees of incomes other 
than monetary wages and salaries: perquisites and other pay- 
ments in kind, gratuities, compensation for injury, pensions. 
For some industries, such as steam railroads, the items are re- 
ported; for others it is almost impossible to obtain them. When- 
ever feasible, these payments were estimated. Since they are 
small, discretion seemed the better part of statistical valor for 
industries for which great effort would have to be expended to 
achieve even rough approximations. For these industries ‘other’ 
payments to emj)loyees were omitted; and to that extent em- 
ployee compensation is incompletely estimated. 

Second, while in all industries discussed here corporations 
predominate, some activity in mining and manufacturing is 
still carried on by unincorporated establishments. The indus- 
trial censuses report the wages and salaries paid by such estab- 
lishments but hot the incomes of the proprietors. Nor are they 
given adequately in Statistics of Income, the annual statistical 
compendium of information reported on federal income tax 
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returns by individuals and corporations. The various means 
devised to estimate the total net income of these entrepreneurs 
and to divide it between entrepreneurial withdrawals and net 
savings, based largely upon some use of corporate data, are 
described in the notes to the tables in Part Four. The resulting 
estimates are crude, but the totals for these unincorporated 
firms are very small compared with the totals for the corporate, 
and any error in the former is not likely to affect the total for 
each industry greatly. 

Third, Statistics of Income reports for the various industrial 
divisions total annual dividends and interest paid, but the pay- 
ments are to other enterprises as well as to individuals. These 
inter-enterprise payments must be excluded if duplication is 
to be avoided. For dividends the adjustment can readily be 
made because Statistics of Income reports also dividends re- 
ceived by corporations. The difference between dividend re- 
ceipts and payments is the net amount contributed by each 
industrial division to total dividends received by individuals, 
but it is the amount of net dividends originating rather than 
the amount actually paid by the industry directly to individ- 
uals. 

The adjustment of interest is harder because the only long 
term interest receipts reported separately by corporations to 
the federal income tax authorities and published by the latter 
are those on government bonds; and total interest paid as re- 
ported in Statistics of Income is not divided between interest 
on short and long term debt. Our solution is based upon rather 
heroic assumptions; namely, that all interest on short term debt 
by corporations other than those representing aggregations of 
individuals (savings banks, insurance companies, etc.) is paid 
to enterprises, and that interest on long term debt is paid to 
individuals; and that, therefore, total interest paid on bonds 
minus interest received on government bonds is a good approxi- 
mation to net interest originating and paid to individuals. 
Accordingly, we estimated interest on long term debt by apply- 
ing an average rate of return derived from an extensive cor- 
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porate sample to the total corporate long term debt outstand- 
ing shown by Statistics of Income, revised for a minor shortage 
in coverage. From these payments we subtracted receipts on 
government bonds held by corporations. Our estimate of inter- 
est payments to individuals is undoubtedly an approximation 
much cruder than our estimate of net dividend disbursements. 

Fourth, the reported industrial classifications of employee 
income (and the less important entrepreneurial income) are 
not comparable with those of property income and corporate 
net savings. The former are from industrial censuses, the latter 
from Statistics of Income, and the two are not identical. This 
difficulty is, however, minor, especially when we discuss the 
broad industrial divisions. More important is the fact that pay- 
ments to employees are based on primary information classified 
by producing establishments, i.e., plants at specified locations, 
while property income and corporate net savings are reported 
by corporations which, until 1934, were permitted by federal 
tax authorities to file consolidated statements for the parent 
corporation and its affiliates. Even single corporations having 
no affiliates frequently control several producing establish- 
ments engaged in diverse productive activities and classified 
in the industrial censuses in more than one industrial division. 
Among consolidated corporations this is the rule rather than 
the exception. Federal tax authorities classify each reporting 
unit in the industrial division from which it derived the major 
part of its income. This means that a corporation devoting a 
considerable part of its resources to oil mining or distribution 
in one year may be classified under chemical manufactures; in 
another year, with a slight increase in the relative importance 
of its mining or distributive operations, it may be classified 
under mining or trade. 

A national income investigator cannot unscramble this mix- 
ture. It is an onerous task even for the management of an enter- 
prise to determine accurately what part of its net revenue can 
be attributed to the various activities pursued or the different 
products turned out. Such a calculation is impossible from 
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totals by industrial divisions in which reports of individual 
corporations are consolidated and from primary data for each 
corporation already combined for the various industrial 
activities represented. All we can do is to admit that property 
income and net savings of enterprises cannot be distributed by 
industrial divisions with the same thoroughness as payments to 
employees; and that consequently too much reliance cannot be 
placed on small differences among industrial divisions in the 
relative shares of property and service incomes or in the appor- 
tionment between aggregate payments to individuals and net 
savings of enterprises.^ 

The four types of difficulty in estimating income originating 
in mining, manufacturing, electrical industries and communi- 
cation, and steam railroads (including Pullman and express), 
all industrial divisions for which data are relatively complete, 
are met also in most other industrial branches. The first, that 
relating to 'other’ income of employees, is solved in these other 
industries along the lines already indicated; whenever possible 
we attempted to include these items, but we could not always 
attain complete coverage. However, when the payments are 
really substantial (e.g., relief disbursements, or subsistence for 
army and navy employees) the information is usually available 

1 The effect of the consolidation of reports on the industrial classification is 
revealed by a comparison made possilile for 1934 by a change in the law 
restricting the right to file consolidated returns for income tax purposes (see 
Statistics of Income for 1934, Part 2, Tables 2, 10, and 13). The 1934 informa- 
tion is given for coiporations classified by industrial divisions based on con- 
solidated returns in 1933 and by industrial divisions based on separate returns 
in 1931. For net dividends originating (i.e., dividends paid minus dividends 
received) by major industrial groups, agriculture, manufacturing, and con- 
struction show minor changes from one classilication to the other. But in divi- 
dends originating in mining, transportation and public utilities, and trade 
there is a significant decline (over 20 per cent) from the consolidated classifica- 
tion to the non-consolidated; and there is a striking increase in net dividends 
originating in finance. The apparent reason is that holding companies, for- 
merly classified in the industrial division of their affiliates, are now segregated 
in finance and their dividend disbursements swell the item for that group. 
Of course, there may have been other substantial shifts not revealed in a 
classification by broad industrial groups. 
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and tlie items can be estimated. The omissions are therefore 
relatively minor. The third, estimating net interest payments 
to individuals, is also encountered in all other industries ex- 
cept government and those that represent transitional stages 
in the flow of property income to ultimate recipients, and is 
treated similarly. The last difficulty, fitting property income 
and net savings of enterprises into the moulds of the industrial 
classification in the same way as service income, is also present 
in the other industries; and there also little can be done beyond 
admitting it as a qualification of our estimates. The second dif- 
ficulty, estimating entrepreneurial net income and its break- 
down, assumes much greater proportions in most of the other 
industries than in those discussed and is aggravated by new 
problems. 

B ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS IN AGRICULTURE, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
TRADE 

The substantial part of activity in agriculture, construction, 
and trade carried on by unincorporated firms makes it espe- 
cially necessary to estimate entrepreneurial net income more 
precisely than for industries in which unincorporated firms 
arc relatively lew; but for these three industries, to attain com- 
prehensive coverage of any aspect of activity and of any type of 
income is far from easy. 

This (juestion of comprehensiveness might have been raised 
about the industrial divisions discussed first. Can it be assumed 
that the industrial censuses cover exhaustively the industries 
they purport to describe? Or that all active business corpora- 
tions report to the federal income tax authorities as they are 
required to by law? Obviously some shortage in coverage may 
be expected, greater in some industries than in others. For 
example, while the reporting for steam railroads, electrical, and 
communication industries may be assumed to be complete, not 
all manufacturing and mining enterprises are covered; the 
censuses themselves expressly exempt establishments with a 
gross value of product under a low minimum. Also, there may 
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be some evasion in reporting by corporations. But the magni- 
tudes involved probably have so slight an effect on the esti- 
mates of income originating that it did not seem worth while 
to strive for more complete coverage. 

The situation is quite different in agriculture, construction, 
and trade. Even when census surveys have been made we cannot 
be sure that the coverage is reasonably complete or consistent. 
In agriculture, for which a census has been taken at regular 
intervals for several decades, grounds for suspicion lie first in 
the difficulty of distinguishing between a bona fide farm, i.e., 
a productive unit devoted exclusively or preponderantly to 
agricultural activity, and a farm that is the country residence 
of people whose major activity is elsewhere or a place of refuge 
from urban centers during depressions. Furthermore, coverage 
may vary from one census year to the next because of differ- 
ences in the time it is taken, the money spent, and the enu- 
merator’s method. Finally, there is the ever present difference 
between information reported to enumerators by farmers and 
that submitted to authorities by business corporations. The 
former is in large degree a matter of rough calculations on the 
part of the farmer; and sometimes, as in the case of a new ten- 
ant reporting on activity for the preceding year, i.e., before he 
took over the given farm, hearsay evidence.^ Fortunately, the 
Department of Agriculture, especially the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, supplements the censuses by special studies 
and attempts to provide continuous series of comparable scope. 
It is this Bureau’s estimates of income originating in agricul- 
ture that, with slight changes, we present here. 

The deficiencies of coverage in construction and trade are 
much more serious. Unlike farms, many firms in contract con- 
struction and not a few in trade have no clearly recognizable, 

li For the difficulties of defining a farm unit see J. D. Black and R. H. Allen, 
‘ Fhe Counting of Fanns in the United Slates’, Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, Sept. 1937; and Karl Brandt, ‘Fallacious C^ensus Termi- 
nology and its C^onseciuences in Agriculture’, Social Research, Feb. 1938. On 
the whole subject of estimating income from agriculture see the Social Science 
Research Council monograph, Research in Agricultural Income (June 1933). 
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identifiable location, and can easily be overlooked in any coun- 
trywide survey. A contractor or a broker who has his office ‘in 
his hat’, or a tradesman who has a stand in the lobby of an apart- 
ment hotel, is operating a genuine business that is perhaps his 
sole source of income as well as that of one or two employees. 
But the Census Bureau or any other agency can scarcely be ex- 
pected to comb these fields so finely as to turn up all these 
elusive units. Complete coverage would be especially improb- 
able in a first census, without the benefit of experience, or in a 
survey that had no legal power to compel the giving of infor- 
mation-characteristics of the more recent censuses of construc- 
tion and trade. Furthermore, high mortality, both secular and 
seasonal, is common among construction and trade units. Con- 
sequently, a census for a given year would necessarily miss the 
activity of the units that were seasonally idle when it was taken 
or no longer in existence. Finally, in view of the primitive 
methods of accounting prevailing among small tradesmen and 
construction contractors, the trustworthiness of the informa- 
tion collected is subject to considerable doubt. 

Although the business units omitted are small, their number 
may be large, and the consequent deficiency in the coverage of 
income and expense items rather substantial. Since the censuses 
collect the basic information on employee income, as well as on 
the gross volume of activity (used subsequently to estimate en- 
trepreneurial incomes), we attempted to adjust for the shortage 
in coverage in contract construction and retail trade. In con- 
struction it was substantial and we raised the wage, salary, and 
other items reported in the Census for 1929, the basic figures 
in our estimates. The shortage for retail trade was much 
smaller, and because the approximation was rough, we decided 
to adhere to the Census totals of the number and compensation 
of employees. Whatever shortage there may be in our estimates 
for trade proper is, at least in some degree, caught in ‘miscel- 
laneous industries’, the division in which we attempt to make 
up for the shortcomings of our approximations by parts and 
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which is thus a patent measure of our failure to carry out the 
classification adopted. 

Entrepreneurial income, the major type in agriculture and 
the preponderant one in construction and trade, is not re- 
ported in any industrial census and must be approximated. 
We have already suggested that the approximation based on 
corporate data— the means we used to estimate this item in min- 
ing and manufacturing— is too crude for industries in which 
unincorporated firms predominate. For instance, it would be 
nonsensical to try to approximate incomes of individual farm- 
ers from data for agricultural corporations. But can other infor- 
mation be found for estimating entrepreneurial income and its 
division between withdrawals and net savings? 

The answer varies from industry to industry. The Census 
reports salaries paid to proprietors in many large construction 
firms. The salaries of executive officers may be used to approxi- 
mate entrepreneurial withdrawals in wholesale trade. Besides, 
in 1929 corporate activity accounted for about 50 per cent of 
construction and of retail trade; 80 per cent of wholesale trade. 
We used corporate data to approximate total entrepreneurial 
net income in these three branches; and the reported salaries, 
salaries of corporation executives, or average salaries and 
wages, to approximate entrepreneurial withdrawals. 

The expenses incurred by farmers in the conduct of their 
business are usually collected on a voluntary basis, and re- 
ported in terms of percentages of gross receipts. These reports 
are based on a sample of units that have fairly good accounting 
methods; such units are likely to be among the more successful 
and the larger units in the industry. The samples thus tend to 
exaggerate incomes and minimize losses; and their application 
to the countrywide totals leads to an exaggerated estimate of 
entrepreneurial net income. Nevertheless since with them a 
better approximation to the total net income of entrepreneurs 
in agriculture can be made than with the corporate reports in 
Statistics of Income, they were used by the Department of 
Agriculture, whose estimates we adopted. Entrepreneurial in- 
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come totals have been further divided into withdrawals and 
net savings by estimating the former on the basis of farm work- 
ers’ wages raised to represent the higher standard of living of 
independent farmers. 

C SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE SERVICE INDUSTRIES 

The industrial divisions discussed under Sections A and B 
comprise almost all the commodity producing, transporting, 
and distributing industries. The other industries in the coun- 
try’s productive system, except a few branches of transporta- 
tion (pipe lines, water transportation, motor trucking, local 
cartage), are concerned with the provision of services: govern- 
ment, finance (banking, insurance, real estate), and service in- 
dustries proper (professional, amusement, personal, domestic, 
business, etc.). Finally there is always the miscellaneous group 
which supplements the parts approximated specifically. 

These diverse industries can be divided roughly into two 
large groups: those in which corporations or some other non- 
personal form of organization are common— water transporta- 
tion, motor trucking, cartage, aviation, pipe lines, banking, in- 
surance, government, educational service, and some parts of 
real estate, personal, amusement, and other service; and those 
characterized by the prevalence of individually owned enter- 
prises— some small subdivisions under banking (private invest- 
ment banks, brokerage houses, etc.), the part of real estate rep- 
resented by net rent received by individuals, professional, do- 
mestic, and parts of personal, amusement, and other service 
industries. 

For practically all industries in both groups a comprehensive 
and reliable estimate of net income originating is difficult. Edu- 
cational institutions alone have been covered by a census at 
fairly regular intervals; and even its information on employee 
compensation is incomplete. Census surveys for other indus- 
tries have either not been made or were made too early (e.g., 
for water transportation in 1916) or too late (for several service 
industries in 1935), contain insufficient information, and are 
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inadequate in coverage. The 1935 Census of Business is espe- 
cially deficient for those branches in which there are a multi- 
tude of small business units even more elusive than in contract 
construction and retail trade. 

Thus for both groups, considerable difficulty is encountered 
in estimating employee, entrepreneurial, and property in- 
comes. In the first group, that in which corporations and non- 
personal organizations predominate, little trouble is encoun- 
tered in estimating property income originating: it is reported 
in Statistics of Income or elsewhere (as in the case of govern- 
ment debt and interest), or need not be considered at all since 
property income payments are interpreted as transfers of pay- 
ments originating elsewhere in the productive system (e.g., in 
savings banks and life insurance companies). And since there 
are practically no unincorporated establishments, the main 
task is to estimate employee compensation. In the industries of 
the second group the main task is to estimate entrepreneurial 
net income. Employee income is a smaller though still con- 
siderable magnitude, and segregable property income is usually 
negligible. 

We cannot describe adequately here the means by which we 
bridged gaps in information. Varying greatly according to the 
data used and in complexity, they yield final approximations of 
diverse reliability. But some general indications that suggest 
the main characteristics of the estimates can be given. 

The estimates of payments to employees in the first group of 
industries utilize all or some of the following data: question- 
naires sent to enterprises on the number and compensation of 
employees, the resulting sample raised to cover the total for 
the country; actual count of employees in a sample of enter- 
prises, often reported in directories and manuals, raised to 
cover the entire industry, and multiplied by a sample average 
compensation; sample studies showing income paid to em- 
ployees as a percentage of all operating expenses or all gross 
revenue; number of employees attached to the industry (ac- 
cording to the Census of Population), reduced by estimated 
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unemployment, and multiplied by average compensation de- 
rived on the basis of samples or assumed to be equal to average 
compensation in a related industrial branch; estimates of the 
capital equipment of the industry, multiplied by the comple- 
ment or crew of employees needed to man the equipment and 
their compensation. In general we estimated income originat- 
ing for divisions as narrow as possible. Wide as the margin of 
error may be within them, to estimate for narrow divisions is 
the one way to arrive at a more reliable estimate for larger 
divisions, the one approach that assures estimates whose valid- 
ity can be appraised by a critical student. 

For the second group of industries measurement is more 
complicated and the estimates even cruder. Not only em- 
ployee compensation but also the more important item, entre- 
preneurial net income, must be estimated. And adequate 
.samples cannot be taken of the numerous small, unincor- 
porated enterprises. Questionnaires become expensive if a 
large sample is attempted and yield treacherous results if a 
small sample is used. The absence of big, non-personal organi- 
zations means the absence of information that such organiza- 
tions usually collect and publish incident to the discharge of 
public obligations; and that, while not relating directly to 
income, does afford some basis for approximating its size. 
Finally, the great differences in net income known to exist 
among entrepreneurs in the industries in this group, or among 
enterprises in this and other groups, bar an acceptance of 
averages for the industries covered by available data as valid for 
industries for which no direct information exists. 

Consequently, only crude approximations could be made 
for industries in the second group. Estimates of total entre- 
preneurial income were usually computed by multiplying 
the number of entrepreneurs, obtained either from the Census 
of Polmlalion or from directories, by average net income, de- 
rived from sample studies of widely diverse coverage. The pro- 
cedure followed for net rent receipts by individuals was to 
estimate as comprehensively as we could total gross rent pay- 
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ments, subtract gross rent received by corporations, and reduce 
gross rent received by individuals to net rent on the basis of 
sample studies. Finally, employee compensation was deter- 
mined partly on the basis of census information, partly on the 
basis of sample returns from individual employers, partly on 
the crude basis of estimating the number attached (from the 
Census of Population), reducing it to the number employed, 
and multiplying the latter by an average compensation derived 
either from a sample for the specific industry or from informa- 
tion for related or similar industrial branches. 

This description conveys an inadequate notion of the devices 
used to compensate for the paucity of data. The main point is 
that ingenuity cannot fully or effectively compensate for lack 
of basic information. Most of the estimates for this group of 
industries are susceptible to a wide margin of error. And for 
many industrial branches in it a specific estimate had to be 
given up as hopeless. These were thrown into the miscellaneous 
group. Because the industries that had to be treated in this 
manner were large and because we had controlling totals for 
most of the service industries proper, a division of ‘miscellane- 
ous service' was established for all service industries for which 
we could not make separate estimates. 

The ‘miscellaneous service' as well as the general ‘miscel- 
laneous' division could more properly be designated ‘all other 
service’ and ‘all other industries'. They comprise the segments 
of national income obtained by subtracting net income origi- 
nating in the industrial branches for which specific estimates 
proved feasible from the totals that constitute the most compre- 
hensive estimate of income in the field of service or of the total 
national product. The characteristics of these controlling totals 
and their effect on the scope of national income estimates are 
now considered. 
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3 The Controlling Totals 
A THE NATURE OF THE TOTALS 

The device of controlling totals is used commonly to approxi- 
mate totals for industry type of income cells. Whenever de- 
tailed and complete information can be had for only a portion 
of the area under study, it is usual to find some other attribute 
by which the area of partial coverage can be compared with 
the entire area. The total of this attribute for the entire area 
becomes the controlling magnitude; and all totals derived 
from data covering a portion of the area are adjusted to corre^ 
spond with it. 

However, wc are concerned here with countrywide control- 
ling totals, not with those for any specific industrial division or 
industry type of income cell. Since the approximation by parts 
proceeds from one industrial division to the next, i.e., each 
category of payments and net savings of enterprises is estimated 
first in one industry, then in another, the countrywide control- 
ling totals must, if possible, be given separately for each type 
of payment and for the net savings of enterprises. From a con- 
trolling total for employee income for the country as a whole 
and the payments accounted for in each industry we derived 
the payments to employees in the miscellaneous industrial 
group; and proceeded likewise for the other types of income.® 

The controlling total for payments to employees was the 
number of gainfully occupied persons, exclusive of individual 
proprietors, reported in the Census of Po[mlation, A gainfully 
occupied person is one who, though he may not be employed 
or otherwise engaged in a gainful pursuit at the time the Census 
is taken, is ordinarily so engaged. The number of gainfully oc- 
cupied employees reported by the Census, if the Census is at all 

3 The discussion that follows relates to the countrywide controlling totals used 
to derive the estimates for the miscellaneous industries group. The controlling 
totals for the service industry, used to derive ‘miscellaneous service’ and thus 
complete the estimate for the service group, are similar and need not be 
discussed here. They are described in detail in Part Four, in the notes appended 
to the tables that give estimates for miscellaneous service. 
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complete, thus represents the maximum number likely to re- 
ceive wages and salaries; maximum since it includes persons 
ordinarily employed but who may have been inactive, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, at the time the Census was taken.'* 

Consequently, the total must be adjusted for unemploy- 
ment, even before it can be used to control the number receiv- 
ing employee compensation. We attempted this adjustment as 
follows. For each industry covered in the approximation by 
parts, we estimated the number employed. The sum of these 
totals was subtracted from total gainfully occupied employees 
reduced by the number fully unemployed: the remainder is 
the number employed in the miscellaneous group. Since it still 
included some partly unemployed, it was reduced to equiva- 
lent full-time employment on the basis of ratios for other 
industries. 

Total entrepreneurs were also estimated from the Census of 
Populaiioi but somewhat differently from employees. It was 
not feasible to compare the overall total of proprietors reported 
in the Census with the number accounted for in the industrial 
branches for which specific estimates had been made, because 
for some branches the estimates of entrepreneurs were the 
crudest of approximations. But since the latest Census of Popu- 
lation reports occupations by industries, we could obtain the 
number of proprietors in the industrial divisions for which no 
specific estimates of entrepreneurial income had been made. 
This number, unadjusted, is given as the number of entre- 
preneurs in the miscellaneous group. Total unemployment is 
infrequent among entrepreneurs so long as they remain entre- 
preneurs; and partial unemployment has little meaning in this 
type of gainful pursuit. 

The number of equivalent full-time employees and of entre- 
preneurs in the miscellaneous group determined, the estimates 

4 Actually the Census is not complete in that it omits at least recipients of 
casual and part-time incomes, who would not classify themselves as gainfully 
occupied. For a brief discussion of this and other omissions see Section 3 C 
below and Chapter 9. 
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of employee compensation and entrepreneurial income origi- 
nating in this residual group were dependent upon an average 
compensation per employee and an average net income per 
entrepreneur. Direct data from which such averages could be 
computed are not available; if they were, there would be no 
need for a miscellaneous division. Any averages that could be 
used would necessarily be arbitrary. Such arbitrariness was 
lessened by examining the nature of the industries included in 
this miscellaneous group, by finding similarities between them 
and other industries for which fairly acceptable estimates of 
service income had been made, and by using for some indus- 
tries scattered data for 1929 and later years. Separate averages 
were applied to the number of employees and of entrepreneurs. 
Since those averages were at best merely reasonable guesses, we 
pressed the approximation by parts as far as we could, thereby 
reducing to a minimum the area covered by the residual miscel- 
laneous industrial division. 

The controlling total for net rent received by individuals 
was derived chiefly from (a) rent paid by corporations (Statistics 
of Income for recent years), raised whenever possible to cover 
unincorporated establishments; (b) rent paid by all enterprises 
in trade (Census of Distribution); (c) total residential rent (de- 
rived from the Census of Population, 1929); (d) rent originat- 
ing in agriculture and paid to non-farmers as estimated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. From this total of gross 
rent (excluding rent from agriculture) we subtracted rent re- 
ceived by corporations (Statistics of Income); and to the resid- 
ual gross rent received by or imputed to individuals we applied 
a ratio of net to gross rent, derived from samples of operating 
and maintenance expenditures for real estate, to obtain net 
non-farm rent. To the latter we added net farm rent. 

Comprehensive totals of dividends and corporate net sav- 
ings are given in Statistics of Income but we preferred to use 
for public utilities information reported by the Bureau of the 
Census and the Interstate Commerce Commission; conse- 
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quently, the derivation of dividends and net savings in the 
residual miscellaneous division by subtraction yields in sev- 
eral years patently absurd results. We therefore estimated 
dividends and net savings for this miscellaneous division di- 
rectly, by using data from Statistics of Income on the industries 
specifically included. In that sense there is no single controlling 
total for either dividends or corporate savings. For both, the 
countrywide totals consist of Statistics of Income totals for all 
except the public utilities covered by the Bureau of the Census 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the latter totals 
for them. In addition, net savings are estimated for unincor- 
porated firms, for which the controlling total is essentially the 
number of entrepreneurs; and for governments, for which the 
controlling totals are, on the one hand, net public construction 
and, on the other, the net public debt of all governments. 

The countrywide total of interest includes: (i) interest on 
long term debt for all corporations except public utilities, re» 
ported in Statistics of Income and raised to allow for a slight 
shortage in coverage, multiplied by a rate of interest derived 
from an extensive corporate sample, minus interest received 
by corporations on government bonds; (2) long term interest 
paid by public utilities, as reported by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Census of Electrical Industries, 
minus all long term interest received; (3) interest payments 
originating in agriculture and real estate; (4) interest payments 
by governmental agencies. Interest payments in miscellaneous 
industries are estimated from Statistics of Income data for in- 
dustries specifically covered, not by subtraction from a single 
controlling total. 

The totals of interest and of net savings are, perhaps, the 
least comprehensive. The former explicitly omits interest paid 
by unincorporated firms to individuals— a presumably small 
item that cannot be gauged with the existing data. Estimates of 
net savings of enterprises are probably deficient for unincor- 
porated firms. 
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B EFFECT ON TERRITORIAL COVERAGE 

The controlling totals determine the territorial coverage of 
national income estimates. While the industrial and other 
censuses record some service income that may flow to people 
residing outside this country, the controlling total for this 
type of payment is the number of persons gainfully occupied 
reported in the Census of Population. Since this Census, as 
well as all the industrial censuses, cover only people residing in 
the continental United States (i.e., the forty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia), and exclude such outlying terri- 
torial possessions as Alaska, Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and 
Puerto Rico, the service income total is for this territorial 
area. If the service income in the various industrial branches 
except miscellaneous does cover some people residing outside 
the continental United States, there will be an offsetting reduc- 
tion in the service income originating in the residual, the mis- 
cellaneous division. Full coverage of the number of employees 
cfrawing wages and salaries, the number of entrepreneurs, and 
the activity of unincorporated enterprises, is also for the con- 
tinental United States. 

At first sight, net rent received by individuals seems to have 
the same coverage, since the global totals are derived largely 
from the Census of Population and the industrial censuses. 
But it must be remembered that rent, though paid by individ- 
uals and business organizations domiciled in the continental 
United States, may flow to people residing abroad; conversely, 
residents of this country may receive rent from abroad. This is 
possible so far as we conceive of net rent as purely property in- 
come, not calling for participation by the recipient in activity 
within the country. Since the flow of net rent across interna- 
tional boundaries is relatively minor and can be neglected, we 
accept the total originating in the continental United States as 
identical with the total received by its residents, although this 
treatment results in greater error than a similar procedure for 
employee compensation or entrepreneurial income. 

The basic totals for dividends, interest, and corporate net 
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savings are from Statistics of Income, which covers Alaska and 
Hawaii in addition to the continental United States. The cor- 
porations are classified by the states and territories in which the 
principal place of business or principal office or agency is lo- 
cated. Adjustment for the inclusion of Alaska and Hawaii to 
assure strict identity of territorial coverage with that of service 
income is both difficult and relatively unimportant. In the 
case of dividends and interest we wish to know how much 
individuals residing in the United States receive; and the fact 
that the principal agency, office, or place of business of a cor- 
poration is in Alaska or Hawaii is no assurance that its divi- 
dends and interest are received largely by individuals residing 
outside the continental United States. A better case can be 
made for the exclusion of the net savings of corporations in 
Alaska and Hawaii. But the corporations classified under these 
two territories are such a small fraction of the total (for 1936 
their net income and net deficit combined accounted for less 
than one-half of one per cent of a similar total for the con- 
tinental United States), and their exclusion would entail so 
many minor and arbitrary reductions in the industrial divi- 
sions that it did not seem worth while. Consequently, the totals 
of corporate net savings include corporations domiciled in the 
continental United States, Alaska, and Hawaii. 

The totals of dividends and interest received by individuals 
discussed so far originate in enterprises domiciled in the con- 
tinental United States, Hawaii, and Alaska. But some of these 
payments are received by residents of foreign countries; con- 
versely, residents of this country receive some interest and 
dividends from abroad. Our definition of national income de- 
mands an estimate of dividends and interest received by the 
residents of this country, preferably residents of the continental 
United States. Figures for the adjustment, that for the flow of 
property income into and out of the country, are from the 
study of the balance of international payments, in the course 
of which the Department of Commerce estimates the returns 
on investments in this country by foreigners and by Americans 
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abroad. These investments are largely in securities; and while 
direct investments (in such properties as real estate) are also 
estimated by the Department of Commerce, they are small and 
the estimates do not cover the entire period. The final adjust- 
ment was to subtract from total dividends and interest originat- 
ing the payments flowing to foreigners and to add the payments 
received from abroad by residents of this country. 

However, the territorial area, for purposes of this adjust- 
ment, is even wider than that covered in Statistics of Income, 
“In addition to continental United States, our balance-of-pay- 
ments area includes Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands. The Philippine Islands and the Panama Canal 
Zone fall outside this area and are therefore considered foreign 
countries” {Foreign Investment in the United States, prepared 
under the direction of A. E. Taylor, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, 1937, p. 3, note 1). It would be diflicult to 
modify this adjustment to reduce the area it covers, and the 
change would be too slight to affect the totals significantly. 

To sum up: In view of the dominance of employee compensa- 
tion and entrepreneurial income, total national income is al- 
most exclusively for the continental United States. Dividends, 
interest, and corporate net savings cover a somewhat larger 
area; but the additional coverage probably amounts to less 
than one-half of one per cent of the respective type of income 
totals. 

C RESULTING EXCESSES AND OMISSIONS 

The national income estimates, as described in the approxi- 
mation by parts and delimited by the controlling totals, in- 
clude some items that should be omitted and omit others that 
should be included. Their excesses and omissions are not to be 
confused with under- or overvaluations in the estimates them- 
selves. We do not deal here with such questions as whether 
wages and salaries for various industrial divisions are larger or 
smaller than they should be. We are concerned with the pos- 
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sible omission of some group of employees, a certain type of 
income, some industry; or the inclusion of items that definitely 
do not belong in national income. 

Activities whose compensation should be omitted are likely 
to be included because people engaged in pursuits upon which 
society frowns cannot be expected to report them under their 
real name. Peddlers of pernicious and prohibited drugs, pand- 
ers, professional assassins are loathe to admit their true occupa- 
tions to Census enumerators; and if recorded, they will appear 
under some occupation that meets with social approval or toler- 
ance. Similarly, many people, corporations, or individual firms 
engaged in occupations that are innocuous, or at least not 
prohibited, but are recognized by society at large as not con- 
tributing to the positive contents of national income, may try, 
sometimes in vain, to evade Census surveys as they do the vigi- 
lance of authorities. Hence, the controlling totals undoubtedly 
include some activities whose compensation should be ex- 
cluded from national income. This over-inclusion cannot be 
even roughly approximated, but it can be assumed to be minor 
relative to the total. 

The omissions due to lack of data are more numerous and 
the items are larger. Reasonably complete coverage of goods 
that do not appear on the market is attained only for products 
retained by farmers for their own consumption and the services 
of houses inhabited by their owners. Payments in kind to em- 
ployees are covered for only a few industries, and have to be 
omitted for most. None of the other activities whose products 
do not appear on the market (listed in Ch. 1) is included in 
national income. The size of these omissions depends mainly 
upon which of these non-market goods one thinks belong in 
national income. If a most inclusive viewpoint is adopted, the 
shortage in our total is relatively large.''* 

Some significant groups of monetary income payments are 
omitted. We have already noted that ‘other’ income of em- 
ployees cannot be fully estimated except for a few industries. 

5 For a suggestion of the magnitudes involved see Chapter 9. 
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A much larger omission is income from casual or secondary 
occupations, either combined with a full-time pursuit or en- 
gaged in by persons not usually gainfully occupied and of a 
type not sufficiently important to place their performers in the 
category of gainfully occupied. For example, a full-time worker 
in a factory may earn some occasional income by doing repair 
work for a householder. The net value of his activity is recorded 
in our estimates in connection with his full-time job. But his 
additional earnings, derived from occasional repair jobs, stand 
little chance of being recorded anywhere. They cannot be re- 
trieved through comparison of the number gainfully occupied 
and employed: the household does not report its expenditure 
on this job, and the worker is unlikely to be subject to an in- 
come tax or to report his earnings. Other not uncommon in- 
stances are those of professional salaried people deriving fees 
from lecturing, writing, and other free lance jobs; proceeds 
from the sale of products by people to whom gardening, flower 
raising, or owning a milch cow is a secondary pursuit, etc. 

Illustrations of incomes earned by people not classified as 
gainfully occupied are also plentiful. Many minors in urban 
communities deriving small incomes from occasional jobs 
(bootblacking, newspaper selling, fruit gathering, etc.) also 
stand little chance of being recorded among the gainfully occu- 
pied in the Census of Population, Many a housewife, espe- 
cially among the lower income families, takes in a boarder or 
two without thereby converting the household into a profes- 
sional boarding house and considering herself, or being con- 
sidered by statistical authorities, as gainfully occupied; the 
same is true of occasional charring, laundry work, and similar 
domestic jobs. Finally, a gainfully occupied person, entirely or 
partly unemployed, may find an occasional job that yields a 
small income. He does not thereby fall out of the unemployed 
classification, and his income is not recorded anywhere. Each 
of these omissions, which are partly employee compensation 
and partly entrepreneurial income, is fairly small, but they 
are numerous and may well add up to a substantial sum. Un- 
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certain as the amount is, it is probably not large relative to total 
recorded payments to employees and entrepreneurial income. 

Some items are omitted from property income. As indicated 
in Chapter 2 (Sec. 3 A), royalties cannot be estimated. The 
item is reported by individuals who file federal income tax re- 
turns, but the authorities combine it with net rent receipts in 
their publications. We noted also that interest paid to individ- 
uals by unincorporated firms cannot be estimated. But it is not 
a large amount, relatively. The chief shortcoming of our esti- 
mates of property income arises because we cannot trace its 
flow through institutions such as banks and insurance com- 
panies. In it we include all dividends and long term interest 
received by these institutions and interpret their receipt as an 
accrual to the account of the ultimate recipient. However, we 
cannot ascertain whether the actual net disbursement to the 
ultimate recipients by these institutions is larger or smaller 
than the flow of dividends and long term interest to them. 

Finally, all our estimates may have a shortage over and 
above that due to the items we are aware we omit, for the con- 
trolling totals, no matter how comprehensive, may fail to 
cover some parts of the country’s economic activity. Some resi- 
dents and gainfully occupied persons may elude the Census 
enumerator; some corporations may not be recorded in Sta~ 
tistics of Income, The bias is toward omission rather than over- 
inclusion, for the obvious reason that it is easier for a census, 
as for any statistical survey, to miss units than to count those 
that do not exist. 

Most of the omissions are vague or unknown quantities, and 
one cannot do more than conjecture what they amount to. They 
are noted here primarily to indicate the scope of our national 
income total, and to emphasize that we can estimate recordable, 
‘professional’ economic activities alone. Products of activities 
so far removed from the market as to have an uncertain market 
value, products of casual and secondary pursuits, and the mar- 
gin of unknown that always remains, even after assiduous ef- 
fort at completeness, are perforce excluded. 
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Continuous Annual Estimates 

A THE NEED 

Estimating national income for a single hypothetical year, as- 
sumed to be most advantageous from the viewpoint of the 
supply of basic data, is easy compared with preparing reliable 
totals covering each year in a period. Do we really need con- 
tinuous annual estimates? Since they are necessarily approxi- 
mate and only rough guides in a study of short term changes in 
the economic scene, would it not be sufficient to estimate na- 
tional income for single years at substantial intervals, pref- 
erably those for which censuses are taken— 1909, 1919, 1929? 

Several reasons may be suggested for declaring such an inter- 
mittent series unsatisfactory and for estimating national in- 
come continuously on an annual and perhaps even shorter time 
unit basis. First and foremost is that estimates for any single 
year are inevitably affected by the economic conditions peculiar 
to it: the phase of the business cycle through which the country 
was passing and the conjuncture of events. For example, from 
estimates for 1919 and 1929, the character of the changes during 
the decade could scarcely be inferred; and from estimates for 
a single year, it would be impossible to infer which magni- 
tudes and relations are persistent and which contingent upon 
conditions peculiar to it. To differentiate between transient 
and persistent elements we must have estimates for several 
time units. 

Consequently, whether one is content with annual estimates 
at decennial, quinquennial, or biennial intervals or strives for 
a continuous annual series depends primarily upon the period 
for which one wishes to establish significant changes or differ- 
ences in national income and its components. From decennial 
estimates we can establish tendencies free from cyclical and 
casual disturbances only for sixty years or more, and must 
treat the entire period as a unit, since we cannot isolate the 
secular changes peculiar to any part. With quinquennial esti- 
mates we can study the non-cyclical, persistent movements 
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during a shorter period, say thirty to forty years; from annual 
estimates we can approximate secular movements for still 
shorter periods. In other words, cyclical and other transient 
changes can be the better distinguished and the persistent 
movements for shorter periods studied with greater accuracy 
the shorter (up to a certain limit) the intervals separating the 
estimates. The same holds pari passu for comparisons among 
countries or regions, since the impact of cyclical and other 
transient disturbances varies witli the area. Here again a series 
composed of estimates for not too infrequent time units is 
needed in order to separate the persistent from the transient 
differences and study the former closely during relatively brief 
intervals. 

Second, we may be interested in these transient changes or 
differences themselves. If so, we may consider national income 
estimates as attempts to synthesize diverse movements occur- 
ring at any given time in the various parts of the economic 
system. While approximate and too broad for a proper 
measurement of cyclical and other short term changes in eco- 
nomic conditions, still, in the absence of more comprehensive 
estimates for briefer time units, annual estimates are of some 
use for the study of short term changes or differences. For such 
purposes continuous estimates are indispensable. 

This aspect of national income estimates accounts for the 
powerful incentive to bridge long intervals in any series. When 
a series contains an estimate for a year close to the present, the 
incentive is dormant. But if the estimate is for some year in the 
past, we are impelled to bring it up to date, to ascertain what 
happened in the years immediately preceding and what is hap- 
pening at present. For example, were we to estimate national 
income for 1940, by 1942 or 1943 we would want to know 
what had happened meanwhile. This desire will be the stronger 
the more accurately the estimates reflect the conditions during 
the one year they cover and the greater the apparent changes 
since. Both factors, the accuracy of the estimates and the sensi- 
tivity of the economic system to short term disturbances, have 
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(luring recent years made more desirable national income 
estimates at close intervals. 

Finally, there is the purely practical consideration that any 
interval longer than a year, combined with any choice of dates, 
would not be the best for all parts of the economic system. For 
example, if decennial intervals and the years 1909, 1919, 1929 
were chosen, it would be unfortunate for estimates of electrical 
industries and communication, the censuses of which are for 
1917, 1922, 1927, 1932, etc.; of water transportation, the census 
of which, when taken, covers the sixth year of the decade; and 
for any information on wealth, the census of which {Wealthy 
Debty and Taxation) is taken decennially in the second year 
of the decade. Continuous annual estimates free us from the 
(]uandary of what intervals and dates to select. 

B THE PREPARATION 

The difficulties arising in the preparation of continuous series 
for this country apply exclusively to employee compensation, 
entrepreneurial income, and rent. Dividends, interest, and cor- 
porate net savings can be derived, for almost the entire period 
covered by us, from Statistics of hicome and other reports pub- 
lished annually; and their measurement on a continuous 
annual basis involves few additional difficulties. The only 
point to be noted is that while our estimates are for calendar 
years, some corporations report for fiscal years. Flowever, the 
proportion is small (for 1933 about 10 per cent of all corpora- 
tions, accounting for about 12 per cent of combined net in- 
come and net deficit). The consequent blurring of the temporal 
limits of the year is not material. 

To prepare continiums annual estimates of other income 
types is not simple, because censuses are taken at decennial, 
quinquennial, or biennial intervals. We must either bridge 
the temporal gaps between the census years, when several fall 
within the period, or extrapolate a census figure for a single 
year backward and/or forward until the entire period is cov- 
ered. Either choice reduces itself to the acceptance of the 
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census figure, adjusted or unadjusted, as the basic quantity; 
finding a related series, usually of much narrower coverage but 
continuous, and using it as an index of changes which, when 
applied to the census figures for one year or several, yields the 
continuous annual estimate of that particular group of income 
payments. 

Our first task is to choose a continuous series which, when 
converted to an index, can be taken to represent annual changes 
in the total. The choice is seldom among several continuous 
series for the same group of wages, salaries, or entrepreneurial 
income. It is more often a matter of deciding what, in the 
absence of continuous series relating directly to the industry in 
question, we should choose to construct the interpolating or 
extrapolating index. In this choice we resorted to various ex- 
pedients. If continuous direct series were reported for wages 
but not for salaries in a given industry, we used a ratio of 
salaries to wages in a related industry. If there were no indexes 
for total payments to employees but we could estimate annual 
gross sales in a given industry, as well as in a related one for 
which employee compensation could be estimated annually, 
we based the interpolation index on the ratio of employee com- 
pensation to gross sales. When continuous series were reported 
for the number employed but not for their compensation, we 
estimated the change in the per capita figure on the basis of 
a sample narrower in coverage than that for the number em- 
ployed or of changes in the per capita figure for a related in- 
dustry. For entrepreneurial income there were also either 
sample series relating directly to the industry c oncerned or esti- 
mates of the number based on the number of unincorporated 
firms, the latter interpolated between Census dates by an index 
based on the number of failures; and estimates of withdrawals 
per entrepreneur based largely on the movement of per capita 
salaries. In general we used all sample data that applied spe- 
cifically to the industrial division or type of payment to be 
estimated, and only in their absence, sample information for 
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related industries, converting it to some ratio basis before using 
it as an index. 

The supply of such continuous series is governed by the 
factors that determine the availability of basic information. 
Primarily for enterprises rather than for individuals and house- 
holds, they are most plentiful for the industrial divisions for 
which the basic information is best, i.e., mining, manufactur- 
ing, and public utilities, and for the same reasons. The factors 
limiting the supply of comprehensive, basic data in such indus- 
tries as contract construction and trade also affect the supply of 
continuous annual series and are aggravated by the lack of a 
census for these two industries before 1929. Again the absence 
of data is most acute in the service industries, in which unin- 
corporated enterprises predominate. This similarity of the 
stocks of continuous sample series to that of intermittent 
Census data is to be expected not only because the same factors 
are operative, but also because regular censuses in themselves 
constitute an incentive to collect sample data. In industries 
for which censuses are not taken, or are recent, there is little 
incentive to collect continuous samples, since there are no basic 
totals in conjunction with which sample data could be used or 
by which they could be tested and improved. 

Our second task was to decide how to treat industry type of 
income cells for which a crude but tolerable approximation 
could be made for a single year but for which data were insuffi- 
cient for acceptable annual series. Such cells or branches were 
usually transferred to ‘miscellaneous’, a fate that befell fisher- 
ies, motor transportation, and aviation. The alternative, to 
make estimates for the more recent years for which they are 
feasible and change the industrial classifications for the various 
parts of the period under study, would increase the cumber- 
someness of the classification and the difficulties of temporal 
comparison. It would be worth while only if the period covered 
by the specific estimates were substantial and the estimates 
themselves fully trustworthy. 

This consideration indicates one reason why our estimates 
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begin in 1919. The decennial census is for 1919, which is also 
the year when new continuous sample data on employment 
began to be collected on a large scale. Statistics of hicome 
tabulations start in 1916. If one were to go beyond 1919, espe- 
cially to the somewhat abnormal war years, numerous series 
would cease to be available and the breakdown of national 
income could not be as detailed. On the other hand, there 
would be small gain in the amount of data continuously avail- 
able had we begun after 1919, unless we had shifted all the 
way to 1929, another year that serves as the initial date for an 
appreciable amount of additional information. 

Once we had chosen the continuous series to be used in ex- 
tending the basic magnitudes over time, we had to decide upon 
the method of interpolation and extrapolation. The theoreti- 
cally possible variety of methods is wide. In extrapolating, one 
can make various assumptions concerning the way in which 
changes in the area to be estimated are reflected in the sample 
series used as an index. We might assume that the sample is 
strictly proportional, the simplest possible hypothesis; or that 
it is too sensitive or not sufficiently sensitive to short term oscil- 
lations, so that its oscillations would be damped or intensified 
when we transfer them to the estimated area; or that it has an 
upward or downward bias as compared with the basic area 
studied, and allow for it in using the sample as an index. Simi- 
lar assumptions may be made to modify the application of the 
continuous sample in interpolation, i.e., estimating the totals 
between two given magnitudes; and various interpolation 
formulae, expressive of different assumptions concerning the 
underlying line of movement and the relation between the 
sample series and the successive basic magnitudes, may be used. 

But the choice presupposes more exact knowledge of the 
relation between the sample and the total area to be estimated 
than is possessed by the national income investigator. Even 
when the continuous series are based on data relating directly 
to the industry or type of income to be estimated, it is difficult 
to know precisely in what way the sample may not record the 
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relative changes in the magnitudes to be extrapolated or inter- 
polated. When the index is based on data from other indus- 
tries or types of income, no precise judgment is possible. For 
tliese reasons the simplest methods of extrapolation and inter- 
polation were followed: for the former we assumed that the 
relative changes in the sample series describe exactly the rela- 
tive changes in the basic figure; for the latter, that the average 
relative error of the index, as compared with the two basic 
totals, is distributed equally over the intervening years. Only 
in the interpolation between biennial Census totals was an- 
other method of interpolation sometimes used. 

5 Concluding Comments 

For an adequate account of how the supply of data conditioned 
our estimates of national income and of its components, a 
critical reader should consult the comments on the characteris- 
tics of the industrial and type of income classifications followed 
(Ch. 8), review the tentative magnitudes suggested for the vari- 
ous items omitted (Ch. 9), compare our estimates with those 
published by the National Bureau in the past and by the De- 
partment of Commerce at present (Ch. 10), inspect critically 
our classification of underlying data and the analysis of the in- 
terpolation and extrapolation procedures (Ch. 11), observe the 
relative margins of error we set for the various industry type 
of income cells that comprise national income in each year 
(Ch. 1 2), refer to the tables and notes in Part Four, and finally 
glance at the supplementary materials in Part Five. 

Obviously, not much would be gained by trying to sum- 
marize this chapter, already a summary of Part Fcmr. Instead, 
we speculate briefly upon the factors that determine the supply 
of income data in this country. The decisions it imposes have 
been stressed. Statistical information for so comprehensive a 
total cannot be collected by one investigator or research agency, 
but is the cumulative product of continuous and extensive 
collection largely by governmental agencies, which have the 
power to demand information and are impelled to do so by 
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considerations of public policy and administrative needs. Why 
are income data in this country so much more plentiful from 
enterprises than from individuals and households? Why are 
those from enterprises primarily suitable for the industry pay- 
ments approach rather than for the gross-net product or fin- 
ished product approaches? 

In answer to the first question, several, necessarily tenta- 
tive, suggestions can be advanced. First, there is the greater- 
ease with which reports can be obtained from enterprises than 
from individuals or families, partly a matter of sheer numbers, 
partly of how well informed the reporter is. In recent years 
about 450,000 corporations reported to the federal income tax 
authorities. The families whose livelihoods were derived from 
these corporations must have numbered over fifteen million. 
In 1929 the Census of Manufactures reported about 211,000 
manufacturing establishments. In April 1930 the Census of 
Population reported over eleven million persons usually en- 
gaged in manufacturing. Moreover, enterprises are in direct 
contact with production processes, sales, and payments, and 
have systems of accounting and control that place them in a 
much better position to provide accurate information than are 
individuals as ultimate consumers and members of households. 

Second, much of governmental regulation is aimed directly 
at enterprises, rather than at individuals or families: and a 
large part of our statistical information on economic matters 
is a byproduct of such administrative efforts. This is especially 
true for public utilities, foreign trade, and business corpora- 
tions subject to taxation. On the other hand, not until recent 
years have governments even tried to collect information on 
the incomes of individuals and households or the ways in which 
they disposed of payments received from enterprises, except 
when the incomes were above the taxable minimum. As they 
became more concerned with the temporal stability and the 
sufficiency of individuals’ incomes, they began, through their 
social security administration, to collect comprehensive in- 
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formation on incomes. Even now, for technical reasons, they 
j3refer to obtain it from enterprises. 

Finally, both the public at large and students of economic 
problems have tended, and perhaps still tend, to emphasize 
production, neglecting distribution and consumption. With 
the rapid extensive and intensive progress that characterized 
this country through most of its history, the existence of fron- 
tiers to be conquered and the need to raise the industrial arts 
to the level of the more advanced countries, the pressing prob- 
lems seemed to be in production; and the problems created by 
the distribution of national income and its utilization by ulti- 
mate consumers seemed relatively minor and soluble in the 
upward rush of industrial production. This viewpoint put a 
premium on information on productive activity, on the 
achievements of the industrial system in terms of goods pro- 
duced, men employed, values added, etc., rather than on goods 
consumed or the shares of inhabitants in the national total. Ob- 
viously, information on productive activity can be supplied 
only by the enterprises that organize and control it. The recent 
shift in viewpoint, toward greater concern over the distribu- 
tion of national income among ultimate consumers and be- 
tween consumption and savings, presages a change in the 
emphasis on what questions should be asked and an increase, 
already apparent, in information reported in terms of indi- 
viduals and household units. 

These suggestions serve to explain also why we know so 
much more about some industries than about others. Infor- 
mation is richest for industries in which corporations, espe- 
cially of the type that are subject to more rigid control by 
public authority (public utilities), are most common; and 
poorest for industries in which the predominant unit is the 
unincorporated firm. Here again the difference is due to the 
smaller number of corporations, their better accounting sys- 
tems, their more rigid control by governmental and adminis- 
trative agencies. Information is more plentiful for enterprises 
that deal with commodities, especially extraction, fabrication, 
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and transportation (agriculture, mining, manufacturing, con- 
struction, steam railroads), than for enterprises engaged in the 
provision of services that have no material embodiment (trade, 
direct service, finance, government, etc.). Here again emphasis 
on the productive accomplishments of the economic system 
in a society which, at least in the past, tended to identify them 
with increase in material wealth, led to a greater interest in 
commodity production than in services. 

These comments suggest the answer to the second question: 
why data on income type are more abundant than on the 
value of products consumed or on finished products. Public 
interest, whether social or administrative, naturally lies chiefly 
in the productive system as a source either of employment and 
occupational possibilities, thereby establishing a link between 
population as a productive factor and total output, or of tax- 
able income. The industrial censuses record employment and 
employee compensation, and the population censuses, occupa- 
tions; Statistics of Income and similar byproducts of adminis- 
trative agencies record dividends, interest, and corporate sav- 
ings. To require reports on gross product, especially on the 
full value of products of other enterprises consumed, would 
mean demanding more from economic units than many could 
easily give and would serve no clear social or administrative 
purpose. Similarly, detailed reports on finished products 
would require a more comprehensive coverage of interrela- 
tions among enterprises and of purely service activities than 
seems warranted in a society whose industrial production is 
growing rapidly and the welfare of whose inhabitants is ap- 
parently increasing. Only concern over the adequacy of ulti- 
mate consumption, greater attention to service activities closer 
to the passage of goods into households, greater concern over 
the adequacy of capital formation, and emphasis on the utiliza- 
tion rather than on the production of income render detailed 
reports on finished products of sufficient importance for public 
agencies to attempt to procure them and for enterprises and 
society at large to recognize that their value justifies the effort. 
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Our discussion of the factors that determine the stock of 
income data in this country, sketchy and speculative though 
it is, perhaps attempts to explain too much. But the main con- 
clusion seems valid: the stock, which can be accumulated only 
at appreciable cost to society, is far from being due to chance. 
It is rather due to factors deeply seated in social organization 
and the outlook of society at large. Some determine the extent 
to which the final units in social life— ultimate consumers, busi- 
ness enterprises, public organizations— record in their opera- 
tions and define in their everyday discourse the figures from 
which estimates can be made. Others determine the extent to 
which these final units, which are at the same time units of 
reporting and observation, recognize that the information de- 
sired is indispensable from the viewpoint of the body social, 
whether for purposes of administration, legislation, or any 
other form of action by society at large, and hence are willing 
to provide it. Finally, more specific factors come into play in 
actuating governmental agencies, the only ones that can gather 
the continuous and comprehensive information requisite to 
estimate national income. 

Again we stress the dependence of the supply of economic 
data in general, and income data in particular, upon the organi- 
zation of the units of observation; upon the viewpoint enter- 
tained by society at large as to the relative urgency of various 
economic problems and hence as to the need for various types 
of data; upon the responsiveness of governmental agencies to 
the demands of public administration and social policy. Just 
as in defining his concepts and classifications, the investigator 
operates within a frame of reference determined by the view- 
point of the society whose economic activities he measures, so 
his actual statistical work is conditioned by the social organi- 
zation and viewpoint that are reflected in the statistics for the 
period with which he is concerned. There is an obvious inter- 
play among the factors that determine both the conceptual 
framework and the statistical bricks of the national income 
estimates. 
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CHAPTER 4 


National Income, Aggregate Payments, 
and Consumers’ Outlay 


I The Totals in Current Prices 

As WE define it, national income (Table i, col. i) is the net 
value of the services individuals and their property contribute 
to the production of economic goods; or the value of commodi- 
ties and services produced by the country’s economic system 
minus the costs of the commodities (raw materials and capital 
equipment) and of services of enterprises consumed in the pro- 
duction process. 

National income does not measure the gross value of all in- 
dustrial and financial transactions. A given commodity or serv- 
ice, or its components, may be bought and sold several times 
during the year, entering repeatedly into total transactions. 
But the only part that enters national income is the net value 
of the services of labor, capital, and enterprise embodied in the 
given commodity or service in its flow to ultimate consumers 
or in its entrance into the inventory holdings of enterprises or 
in the balance of international payments. Compared with the 
value of transactions or of gross product, which may differ with 
the amount of duplication involved, national income or net 
product is a much smaller and a single value total. 

Furthermore, national income does not include the net value 
of all commodities and services produced in the country dur- 
ing the year. A considerable group of services and some com- 
modities, e.g., housewives’ services and hobby products, are 
excluded because their production is outside the field of eco- 
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nomic aciivity proper. Some minor activities on the borderline 
between economic and non-economic, e.g., urban gardening 
or cow keeping, and many occasional and incidental earnings 
are omitted for lack of data (see Ch. 9). Still other activities, 
which yield income to some individuals, are excluded because 
they do not contribute to the country’s output of economic 
goods. 

National income may also be described as the sum of all 
payments by enterprises to individuals as individuals (not 
as entrepreneurs) and of the savings of enterprises after all 
costs and disbursements sustained in the production process 
have been deducted. Payments to individuals are pre- 
dominantly in compensation for services rendered either by 
the individuals themselves or by tlieir property— wages, sala- 
ries, entrepreneurial withdrawals, interest, dividends, rent. 
They include, however, some few payments that are not in 
compensation for any activity of either individuals or their 
property, but that must be taken into account as part of the 
net value product of enterprises (pensions, compensation for 
injury, direct relief payments, etc.). Wliether net savings of 
entrepreneurs should be included under disposable payments 
to individuals or be treated, similarly to the savings of cor- 
porations, as undistributed income, is another matter. The 
broader aggregate of payments to individuals, including entre- 
preneurial savings, is shown in Table 1, column 2; that ex- 
cluding entrepreneurial savings, in column 3. 

The commodities and services that comprise the net product 
of the nation’s economic activity during the year may pass to 
ultimate consumers to satisfy their wants, be added to the 
stocks of goods held by enterprises within the country, or flow 
abroad, adding to the claims against foreign countries. The 
last two uses represent additions to the country’s capital goods, 
a process the quantitative aspects of which are discussed in 
Commodity Flow and Capital Formation, Volume One. The 
totals of net capital formation given there can be subtracted 
from the national income totals to yield the value of goods and 
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services flowing to ultimate consumers— consumers’ outlay 
(Table i, col. 4).^ 

We present aggregate payments and consumers’ outlay as 
components of the more comprehensive total, national income. 
Yet they may be regarded as in some respects better indicators 


TABLE 1 

National Income, Aggregate Payments to Individuals, 
and Consumers’ Outlay, Current Prices, 1919-1938 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
Agg. pay. to 
individuals 

inti. fxcl. Ca)ii- 
Natioiinl rnticp. ontiep. sumers' 
iiicoiiu.* saMiigs sjMiig't outlay 

(1) (2) (3) (1) 

/p/p (>4.2 Ol-S 53*9 

/p20 74.2 <’»2*-9 

/pa/ 59-4 57-7 57-1 Sj-l 

/paa 60.7 59*6 69*7 5^ 2 

/pa^ 7i.<i 690 67.9 (>s.o 

1924 72.1 70.0 69.1 06.2 

/pa 5 7O.0 73.0 72.0 66.8 

1926 81 6 77.1 750 72.3 

/pay 80.1 77-2 76-1 71-9 

1928 81.7 78.9 77-9 74.» 

/pap 87.2 83 ft 82 4 77-2 

1930 77-3 7'j-9 76.5 73.1 

J93t 60.8 63.0 65.1 60.2 

1932 42.9 48.6 ft2.i 47.1 

1933 42.2 46.3 48.7 45 8 

t934 49-5 53.4 53 8 ft2.i 

193’i 511 582 ft8 o ftft 7 

1936 62.9 65 8 64 ft 57-5 

193 j 70.5 7 *>4 7> 0 64 1 

1938 65.5 66.3 66.1 62.6 

Ax'erage 

1919-28 72.2 69.8 68.2 64.4 

1929-38 61.3 63.2 63.8 59.3 

1919-38 66.7 66.5 66.0 61.9 


INDEXES (1919-38 = 100) 
Agg. pay. to 
individuals 



incl. 

cxcl. 

Con- 

National 

ciitri'p. 

ciilrcp. 

siimcis 

iiicoinc 

s.ivings 

savings 

outlay 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

96.2 

97 0 

89 4 

87.2 

1 1 1.3 

105. j 

103.8 

101.7 

89.1 

86.8 

865 

90.7 

91.0 

89.7 

90.4 

90.9 

107.4 

103.8 

102.8 

101.9 

108.1 

lOft.2 

104.6 

107.1 

1 14.0 

1 10 7 

109.0 

107.9 

122.2 

115.9 

113.6 

116.9 

120.0 

116.1 

115.3 

116.2 

122.4 

118.6 

118.1 

120.1 

1 30.8 

12ft. ft 

124.8 

124.8 

115.9 

114.1 

115.9 

118.2 

90.4 

94.7 

98.5 

97. 8 

64.3 

73.1 

78.9 

76.1 

63.2 

69.6 

73-7 

74.1 

74.3 

80.8 

81.4 


81. ft 

87.6 

87.9 

86.8 

94.2 

98.9 

97.7 

93.0 

105.7 

107.4 

107.5 

103.7 

98.1 

99.7 

100.1 

101.2 

108 2 

104.9 


104.1 

91.8 

95 •» 

96.6 

95 9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Prreentage change 
1919-28 to 

1919-38 —15.1 —9-4 — O.ft —7.8 

In the estimates of national income and of aggregate payments to individuals 
including entrepreneurial savings, shown here and in subsequent tables of 
Chapter 4, savings of enterprises arc adjusted for (a) effects of changes in inven- 
tory valuation, (b) disparity between depreciation charges on cost and on 
reproduction bases, (c) gains and losses on sales of capital assets. All four totals 
include Social Security contributions of employers. They differ from totals used 
in Chapters 5 and 6, in which, except when noted, net savings are unadjusted 
and Social Security contributions arc omitted. 


1 See also Bulletin 7./, Commodity Flow and Capital Formation in the Recent 
Recovery and Decline, 1932-1938. Revised estimates of capital formation have 
been used to pass from national income to consumers’ outlay. 
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of the net contribution of the economic system. If our interest 
is primarily in the current contribution of the nation’s 
economy to the purchasing power of its inhabitants, aggregate 
payments to individuals are a somewhat better gauge than na- 
tional income, since net savings of enterprises, or at least of cor- 
porations, are not means of payment flowing to ultimate con- 
sumers and cannot immediately and directly affect their share 
in the nation’s product. It may be argued that the amounts 
received by individuals but not spent on consumption goods 
do not represent a current contribution to individuals’ wel- 
fare; and that consumers’ outlay is a better measure of what 
the economic system yields currently to individuals.- 

The annual average of national income, 1919-38, was $(36.7 
billion; of aggregate payments to individuals including entre- 
preneurial savings, $66.5 billion; of aggregate payments ex- 
cluding entrepreneurial savings, $66.0 billion; and of con- 
sumers’ outlay, $61.9 billion. These averages conceal marked 
fluctuations. The broad movement over the period is clearly 
downward in all four, the decline from the first decade to the 
second amounting to 1 5 per cent of national income, 9 per cent 
of aggregate payments including entrepreneurial savings, and 
to a somewhat smaller percentage of the other two totals. But 
this movement is obviously dominated by the severe contrac- 
tion that developed after 1929. The greater severity of this con- 
traction in national income explains why the decline for the 
period as a whole is more pronounced in it than in the other 
three totals. 

That this decline can hardly be considered an approxima- 
tion to the secular trend is seen when we go further back. 
With the help of W. 1 . King’s estimates ^ we constructed a 
roughly continuous series for one of the income totals, aggre- 

2 Estimates of consumers’ outlay are subject to a wider relative margin of error 
than estimates of national income or of aggregate payments, especially in 
year to year fluctuations. 

3 The National Income and Its Purchasing Power (National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1930). 
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gate payments to individuals excluding entrepreneurial sav- 
ings, since 1909 (Table 2). The broad sweep over the thirty 
years is upward, and the long term significance of the decline 
from the second to the third decade is extremely uncertain. Of 
course, it is possible that the downward movement of the more 
recent years will continue. But it seems more plausible to view 
it as the downward phase of a prolonged swing which may soon 
be succeeded by a resumption of the long term rise. 

The totals in current prices reflect fluctuations during busi- 

TABLE 2 

Aggregate Payments to Individuals excluding Entrepreneurial 
Savings, King’s and Present NBER Estimates 
Current Prices, Selected Periods, 1909-1938 


avi-ra(;e value per ye\r indi xes ( 1919-23 = 100) 

{billions of dollars) 



Rased 

Present NBB:R 

Based 

Present NBER 


on King 

estimates 

on King 

estimates 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Kjog-t 5 

30-7 


47-7 



33« 


5»'3 


1914-18 

41.7 


64.7 


1916-20 

53-3 


82.7 


1919-23 


62.5 

100.0 

1 00.0 

1 92 1-2 

693 

65-2 

107.4 

101.3 

1924-28 


74.0 


118.6 

1926-^0 


77.6 


*21.3 

1929-^3 


64.9 


lopo 

1931-35 


55-5 


88.9 

ic,}4-)8 


62.7 


100.3 

1909-18 




56.2 

1919-28 




*093 

I 929-^8 




102.2 


Entries in col. 1 arc based upon King’s estimates adjusted to assure greater 
conformity in scope with our estimates (sec Ch. lo, Sec. 3, and its Appendix). 
The indexes in col. 3 arc based upon the assumption that the relative dis- 
crepancy between King’s and our estimates for 1919-23 would also character- 
ize his estimates for the years before 1919. It might have been more reasonable 
to ascribe such validity to the discrepancy between King’s and our estimates 
for 1919-20 alone. On this assumption, the entry in col. 1 for 1919-23 would be 
$62 billion and the indexes for earlier years in col. 3 would be raised accord- 
ingly. But this small change would not affect the broad picture revealed by 
Table 2. 
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ness cycles. Some, such as the decline from 1920 to 1921, the 
sustained rise from 1921 to 1929, and the drastic contraction 
from 1929 to 1932, are obvious. Others can be established only 
upon further analysis. A simple measure of the fluctuations 
during business cycles is given in Table 3.^ 

T A B I. E 3 

National Income, Aggregate Payments to Individuals, and 
Consumers’ Outlay, Changes during Business Cycles 
Current Prices, 1919-1938 

All mciisurcs of change are on a per year basis and are in percentages of the 
aveiage value of the series (or each full reference cycle. The dates used are 
those established by Wesley C. Mitchell and Arthur F. Burns in the National 
Buieau’s study of ljusiness cycles. 

AGGREGATE PAYMENTS 
10 INDIVIDUAI.S 


NAtlONAI. 

Incl. 
cm rep. 

Excl. 

entrep. 

CONSllMFRS' 

INCOME 

savings 

savings 

OUl'LAY 


(>) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Cycle 

Change, 1919-20 

+>4'7 

+8.5 


+ 15.2 

Change. 1920-21 

-21.8 

— 18.8 

— 18.1 

-11.5 

Difference 

-36.5 

-27.3 

-33-2 

— 26.7 

Cycle 1921-24 

Change, 1921-23 

+9-2 

+8.8 

+8.5 

+5.8 

C’hange. 1923-2 [ 

+0.7 

+ 1.4 

+ »-9 

-fr>-3 

Difference 

-8-5 

-74 

—6.6 

-0.5 

Cycle 1924-2’] 

Change, 1924-26 

-f-6.0 

+4-8 

+4.0 

+44 

Change, 1926-27 

-1.9 

+0.1 

+ 1-5 

—0.6 

Difference 

-7*9 

-1-7 

—2.5 

-5.0 

Cycle 7927-72 

Change, 1927-29 

+. J .8 

+4 -3 

4-4-3 

+3-8 

Change, 1929-32 

— 20.1 

^16.0 

-13.8 

— 14.6 

Difference 

-24.9 

—20.3 

— 18.1 

— 18.7 

Cycle igj2-)8 

Change, 1932-37 

-f9-9 

+7.8 

+6.4 

+6.2 

Change, 1937-3H 

—9' 

—8.6 

-8.2 

-2.9 

Difference 

— 19.0 

-164 

— 14.6 

-9.1 

Average for 5 business cycles 

Change during expansion 

+8.9 

+6.8 

+7-7 

+7-1 

Change during contraction 

— 10.4 

^8.4 

-7-3 

-4-9 

Difference 

— 19.4 

-15.2 

— 15.0 

-11.9 

♦ See Bulletin 57, The National Bureau’s Measures of Cyclical Behavior. 
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Every reference cycle established for the American economy 
since 1919 is reflected in our four totals. All rise during each 
expansion and decline during contractions except the mild 
recession from 1926 to 1927 and, more surprisingly, the con- 
traction from 1923 to 1924. Uniformly, the fluctuations in 
national income are greater than in aggregate payments or 
in consumers’ outlay. There is less difference in this respect 
between the two totals of aggregate payments; but, by and 
large, the total including entrepreneurial savings seems to 
fluctuate more during business cycles than the total excluding 
them. Both fluctuate more than does consumers’ outlay, except 
during the 1924-27 cycle. These differences, as well as the 
consistency with which the various income totals reflect busi- 
ness cycles, conform to expectations based upon other knowl- 
edge concerning the cyclical behavior of net business savings, 
income payments, and consumers’ outlay. 

2 Adjuslniefit for Price Changes 

The estimates discussed above are in current prices, measur- 
ing the net value of product at the changing price levels that 
prevailed on the market during each year; totaling payments 
to individuals without allowance for changes in their pur- 
chasing power; gauging the value of consumers’ outlay at 
prices varying from year to year. Obviously, any change in 
these totals cannot be interpreted as a change in the basket 
of commodities and services unless some allowance is made 
for the effect of fluctuations in prices on the purcliasing power 
of money. 

Adjustment for price changes may, however, be made for 
various purposes, which will, or should, find expression in 
different procedures. And while the choice is severely limited 
by the available data, we venture a few comments on the possi- 
bilities. 

Whether we are concerned with the effects of changes in 
prices of groups of goods or in the more nebulous general price 
level, no adjustment can be expected to correct for the funda- 
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mental effects of price fluctuations on output and economic 
activity at large. One can merely conjecture what national in- 
come, aggregate payments, or consumers’ outlay would have 
been had no commodity or service changed in price. The out- 
put of goods would have been vastly different, but from the 
output of the economy as it actually operated under conditions 
of fluctuating price levels there is no way of inferring its 
quantity, in tolerably precise terms. Even were it possible, 
there is independent utility in the kind of correction for price 
changes that we make. 

Granted that changes in the amount of commodities and 
services comprised in the income totals have been determined 
in the past by fluctuating price levels (among other factors), 
how can we measure changes in the real contents of these 
current value totals separately from the changes in prices at 
which the commodities and services are weighted? The answer 
depends largely upon the choice of the basket of goods to be 
taken into account in measuring price changes and adjusting 
the totals expressed in dollars of current purchasing power. 
An investigator can attempt to take into account commodities 
and services in the varieties and quantities that actually char- 
acterized the economy in the years under study or he can at- 
tempt to adjust for the fluctuating prices of some hypothetical 
basket of goods, whether definitely specified or only vaguely 
implied. To adjust consumers’ outlay (for illustrative purposes, 
the most simple total) by the first method would demand 
(1) a breakdown of total consumers’ outlay in current prices 
into as many groups of commodities and services as can be dis- 
tinguished, based on data that reflect changes throughout the 
period; (2) indexes of prices of each category of commodities 
and services. Adjustment would be carried through for each 
category, and the adjusted total of consumers’ outlay obtained 
by addition. The second type of adjustment would begin by 
assuming a hypothetical basket of goods, let us say that com- 
prised in a standard subsistence budget for a family of five of a 
specified age and sex composition. The cost of goods bought 
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on this budget would then be evaluated at current prices for 
each year in the period, and a price index derived; its applica- 
tion to total consumers' outlay in current prices would yield 
outlay in dollars of constant purchasing power. 

Since we wish to measure the actual course of the economy, 
taking into account the full variety of the changes, the adjust- 
ment we attempt is of the first type. If we could, we would 
distinguish all the various groups of commodities and services 
that enter consumers* outlay, are bought with the aggregate 
receipts by individuals from enterprises (including investment 
goods), or are comprised in national income. But limitations 
of data necessitate a compromise. We are forced to use approxi- 
mate price indexes for large groups of goods in which the prices 
of various goods are given weights not necessarily conforming 
to the quantities currently appearing in the income totals and 
which, therefore, may give an ‘economic' bias® to the price 
indexes. However, as will be seen below, the price measures 
used have implicit weights, most of which are quantities of 
goods relating to the period covered by the income estimates, 
or to a period close to it; and the brevity of the period covered 
by our estimates lessens the danger of substantial bias arising 
from improper weighting. 

We began with the adjustment of consumers' outlay for 
price changes, carrying through two variants. For the first 
(Table 4, col. 1), expenditures on passenger cars were corrected 
for price changes on the basis of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index. For the rest of consumers’ outlay an index was derived 
by weighting, by non-farm population, the BLS cost of living 
index, and, by farm population, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics index of prices paid by farmers for subsistence 

5 Because relative changes in prices cause changes in quantities demanded and 
produced. Treating quantities as constant may underweight the importance 
of goods whose price (relative to the prices of other goods) has declined and 
the demand for which has in consequence increased. On the other hand, prices 
may decline when demand slackens. If so, a lowering of the price relative to 
the prices of other goods may be correlated with a diminution rather than an 
increase in the quantity produced. 
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goods. The second variant (col. 2) was based largely upon the 
price adjustment work in the capital formation study. The 
How to consumers of perishable, semidurable, and durable 
commodities was estimated in 1929 prices. The only part of 
consumers’ outlay that still had to be adjusted for price 
changes was the outlay on services not embodied in new com- 
modities. For this purpose we utilized the various group in- 
dexes in the BLS cost of living index, choosing those that repre- 
sented preponderantly direct services.® The differences be- 
tween the indexes in the two variants are minor. We used both 
to reduce consumers’ outlay in current prices to 1929 prices,*^ 
and averaged the two sets of results (Table 5, col. 4; the corre- 
sponding price index appears in Table 4, col. 3). 

From consumers’ outlay in 1929 prices we derived national 
income in 1929 prices by adding net capital formation in 1929 
prices to it. The implicit price index is given in Table 4, 
column 6. 

The differences between national income and both totals 
of aggregate payments, as well as between the latter and con- 
sumers’ outlay, represent shares in net capital formation. 
These shares, in current prices, can be derived (from the esti- 
mates in Table 1) by simple subtraction. To obtain the two 
totals of aggregate payments in 1929 prices we assumed that 
the shares of entrepreneurial savings and of individuals’ sav- 
ings (i.e., the difference between the two totals of aggregate 
payments and that between aggregate payments, excluding 
entrepreneurial savings, and consumers’ outlay) in total net 
capital formation were, for each year in the period, the same 
for values in both current and 1929 prices. While this assump- 
tion may be erroneous in that savings of individuals, of entre- 
preneurs, and of corporations may be embodied in types of 

6 With weights as provided in BLS bulletins. The groups chosen were rent, 
fuel and light, and miscellaneous (made up chiefly of services). 

7 We chose i()2q as the base year because it was the basic year in the capital 
formation study from which most of the price adjustments were derived. But 
the price level for that single year is only slightly different from the average 
for 1 924^-26, and even for igig-28. 
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TABLE 4 

Comprehensive Price Indexes Compared (1929 == 100) 


INDhXKS IMPLKIIl IN lllE AUJUSIMKNI OF INCOME 
lOlALS I- OR PRICE CIIANC;ES 

Agg. pay. to 

individuals 



consumers' out lay 

incl. 
cm rep. 

extl. 

cnlrcp. 

National 

BLS INDEXES 
Cost of Wholesale 


Var. I 

Var. 11 

A\g. 

savings 

savings 

income 

living 

price 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 0 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

1919 

1114 

109.2 

110.3 

112.8 

1 1 1 .6 

1 12.7 

101 6 

145-4 

i9i.o 

ia 4.5 

122.7 

123.(1 

125 9 

125.5 

127.1 

116.9 

162.0 

1911 

104.0 

105.4 

104.7 

104 9 

104.8 

105.2 

104.2 

102.4 

1922 

98 -a 

99-9 

99 0 

99-6 

99-7 

99-8 

97.7 

101.5 

1923 

99-9 

101.7 

100.8 

101.2 

101.1 

101.3 

99 5 

105.6 

1924 

99-9 

100.3 

100.1 

100,4 

100.4 

100.6 

99.8 

102.9 

1915 

102.4 

102.9 

102.6 

102 8 

102.8 

102.8 

102.4 

108.6 

192b 

102.3 

10 . 3-.3 

102.8 

103 0 

102.9 

103.2 

103.2 

104.9 

1927 

100.7 

100.2 

100.4 

100 5 

100 5 

100.5 

101 .2 

100.1 

1928 

100.2 

101.1 

loo.(> 

100 7 

100.7 

100.7 

100.1 

101.5 

1929 

1 00 0 

100 4 

100 2 

100.2 

100,2 

100 2 

100.0 

100.0 

1930 

9<»-5 

97 0 

96.8 

96.7 

96.7 

98.7 

97.5 

90.7 

1931 

8().(} 

H 7 .(j 

87.1 

86.7 

86.4 

87.1 

88.7 

76.6 

1932 

77.1 

77.0 

77.1 

77 0 

7 t ».9 

77.2 

79-7 

68.0 

1933 

74.0 

74.6 

74-3 

74 3 

74.2 

74.4 

75-4 

69.2 

1934 


80.4 

79-8 

79.1 

79.1 

79.8 

78.1 

78.6 

1933 

Ho. 2 

Hi.() 

82.3 

86.0 

85.8 

82.9 

80.1 

83.9 

I 93 f» 

Ho 4 

8.5 8 

82 8 

84.3 

8 m 

83.8 

80.9 

84.8 

1937 

H3.5 

89. 1 

86.2 

87.4 

87.3 

87‘3 

83.8 

90.6 

1938 

Hi. 5 

83.7 

82.6 

82.9 

82.9 

82.8 

82.3 

82.5 

A x’erage 

19/9-28 

1014 

101,7 

101.5 

105 2 

105.0 

105.4 

102.7 

iiS -5 

1929-38 

H3.8 

HG.o 

84.9 

85-5 

85 4 

85.2 

84.6 

82.5 

1919-3^ 

94.1 

95. S 

94.7 

95.3 

95-2 

95 3 

93.7 

98.0 

Percent (iRe diange 
1919-28 to 

1929-38 —19.7 

— 17-9 

— 18.8 

-18.7 

--18.7 

— 19.1 

— 17.6 

- 27-5 


capital formation characterized by diverse price movements, 
absence of information led us to accept it as a plausible basis 
for the most consistent procedure. Accordingly, we applied to 
net capital formation in 1929 prices the percentages of net 
capital formation in current prices that could be attributed in 
each year to entrepreneurial and individuals* savings. This 
gave us the amounts of these two types of savings embodied in 
net capital formation in 1929 prices; adding the second to 
consumers’ outlay in 1929 prices yielded aggregate payments 
excluding entrepreneurial savings; adding the first to this total 
yielded aggregate payments including entrepreneurial savings, 
both in 1929 prices. The implicit price indexes are given in 
Table 4, columns 4 and 5. 
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All indexes in Table 4 show a declining trend over the 
period as a whole and fairly similar patterns of shorter term 
movements: a decline from a peak in 1920 to a trough in 1922; 
a relatively moderate rise to a peak in 1925-26; a drastic fall to 
a trough in 1932 or 1933; a recovery to a peak in 1937: and a 
decline from 1937 to 1938. 

The indexes implicit in the four income totals (cols. 1-6) 
move in close conformity to business cycles. That implicit in 
national income declines somewhat more from 1920 to 1922 
than the other three; and that implicit in consumers’ outlay 
rises somewhat more from 1922 to 1926. But the differences 
are minor for the simple reason that consumers’ outlay and 
aggregate payments alike constitute such a large percentage 
of national income. More significant differences appear be- 
tween the indexes implicit in the income totals and those rep- 
resenting wholesale commodity prices and wage earners’ cost 
of living. In general, the income price indexes show move- 
ments over the period or cyclical variations intermediate in 
amplitude between those in wholesale commodity prices and 
the cost of living. The decline from the first to the second 
decade in the income price indexes is not as great as in whole- 
sale commodity prices but greater than in the cost of living. 
The cyclical rises and declines in the income price indexes are 
uniformly less than in wholesale commodity prices, but greater 
than in the cost of living (except the rise from 1919 to 1920 and 
from 1922 to 1926). These differences are to be expected since 
the income totals include both consumers’ outlay, made at 
retail prices represented in the cost of living index, and capital 
formation, investment outlays made at wholesale prices repre- 
sented in the wholesale commodity price index. 

3 The T otals in ip2p Prices 

Adjustment for price changes has several effects (Table 5). 
It alters materially the general trend, canceling the decline 
apparent in the four totals in Table 1. Tables 1, 4, and 5 indi- 
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cate clearly that the downward movement of the totals in cur- 
rent prices was due to a decline in the price level, not in real 
product. 

TABLE 5 

National Income, Aggregate Payments to Individuals, 
and Consumers’ Outlay, 1929 Prices, 1919-1938 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS INDKXES ( 1 9 1 9-38 = 1 OO) 




Agg. pay. to 



Agg. pay. to 




individuals 



individuals 




inch 

cxcl. 

Con- 


incl. 

cxcl. 

Con- 


National 

entrep. 

entrep. 

sumers* 

National 

entrep. 

entrep. 

sumers’ 


income 

savings 

.savings 

outlay 

income 

savings 

savings 

outlay 


(1) 

(a) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

1919 

570 

57 a 

5 a . 9 

48.9 

81.4 

81.6 

75-7 

74.4 

1920 

58.4 

55-7 

54.6 

50.9 

835 

79-4 

78.2 

77-4 

1921 

5 t >-5 

55 0 

54-5 

53 6 

80.7 

78.5 

78.0 

81.5 

1922 

60.8 

59-8 

59-9 

56.8 

86.9 

85.4 

85.8 

86.4 

1923 

70.7 

68.2 

O7.1 

62.5 

101.0 

97-3 

96.1 

95.1 

1924 

71.7 

697 

68.8 

66.2 

102.4 

99-4 

98.5 

100.6 

1923 

73-9 

71.6 

70.1 

65.1 

105.6 

102.1 

100.3 

99.0 

1926 

790 

74-9 

7 a . 9 

70-3 

iia.9 

106.8 

104.4 

107.0 

1927 

79.6 

76.8 

75-8 

71.6 

113-8 

109.6 

108.4 

108.9 

1928 

81.1 

78.3 

77-4 

73.8 

115-8 

1 1 1.7 

1 10.8 

112.3 

1929 

87.1 

83.3 

82.2 

77.0 

124-4 

118.8 

117.7 

117.2 

1930 

79-9 

78.4 

79 » 

75.5 

1 14.2 

111.9 

1 13-a 

114.9 

1931 

69 -3 

7 a .7 

75.3 

69.1 

99-0 

103.7 

107.8 

105.1 

1932 

55 <5 

63.1 

67.7 

61.1 

79-5 

90.0 

96.9 

93-0 

1933 

56.7 

6a. 3 

65.6 

61.6 

81.0 

88.9 

93.8 

93-8 

1934 

62.1 

67.5 

68.0 

65.7 

88.8 

96.3 

97.3 

100.0 

1935 

65.6 

67.7 

67.6 

65.2 

93-7 

96.6 

96.7 

99-8 

1936 

75 0 

78.1 

76.8 

695 

107.2 

111.3 

109.9 

105.7 

1937 

80.8 

81.7 

81.3 

74-4 

115.4 

h 6.5 

116.3 

113-1 

1938 

79.0 

80,0 

79-7 

75.8 

112.9 

114.1 

1 14.1 

1 15-3 

Average 









1919-28 

68.9 

06.7 

65.4 

62.0 

98.4 

95. a 

93.6 

94-3 

1929-38 

71.1 

73-5 

74-3 

69.5 

101.6 

104.8 

106.4 

105.7 

1919-38 

70,0 

70.1 

69 9 

657 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Percentage change 








1919-28 to 









1929-38 

+ 3-3 

+ 10.1 


+it.* 






The upward trend in the totals in 1929 prices is least pro- 
nounced in national income and most pronounced in aggre- 
gate payments excluding entrepreneurial savings. The rise in 
consumers* outlay is somewhat smaller than in the latter. 

Here again we take advantage of King’s estimates for years 
prior to 1919 to paint a broader picture of the movement of 
an income total adjusted for changes in the price level (Table 
6). First, while the rise in aggregate payments excluding entre- 
preneurial savings for the period is not as marked as in the 
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totals in current prices (see Table 2), it is still substantial even 
after adjustment for the effects of a rising price level— more 
than 50 per cent over 25 years (from 1909-13 to 1934-38), or 
on tlie basis of decennial averages, more than 40 per cent over 
20 years (from 1909-18 to 1929-38). Second, while the per- 
centage rise from the second to the third decade is smaller than 
from the first to the second, the quinquennial averages suggest 
that this retardation is due exclusively to the pronounced de- 
pression of 1929-32. Thus the rise from 1909-13 to 1919-23 
is relatively less than that from 1919-23 to 1929-33, even 
though the latter ciuiiKiuennium is already affected by the 
great contraction that followed 1929; and the decline from 
1926-30 to 1931-35 may be regarded .as offsetting the rapid 
rates of growth from i9i()-23 to 1926-30. Third, against the 
b.ackground of the rise over the longer period, the decline 
during the recent (juintjiicnnia takes on the appearance of 
a small break. These three conclusions would probably hold 
for consumers’ outlay also; but would have to be modified 
somewhat for national income, in view of its more drastic de 
dine after 1929. 

Adjustment for price changes affects also the consistency and 
intensity with which the income totals fluctuate during busi- 
ness cycles (Table 7). In 1929 prices national income still re- 
flects each of the five business cycles, but each of the other three 
totals fails to respond in one: aggregate payments including 
entrepreneurial savings in 1919-21, aggregate pcayments ex- 
cluding entrepreneurial savings in 1924-27, and consumers’ 
outlay in 1919-21. The amplitudes of fluctuations .are 
greatly reduced by the adjustment for price changes: in 1929 
prices the averages are from less than one-half to less 
than one-fourth of those in current prices. The relative de- 
crease in amplitude due to the adjustment for price changes, 
greatest for consumers’ outlay and smallest for national in- 
come, is inversely correlated with the amplitude and conform- 
ity of fluctuations during business cycles. The greater the 
conformity and the amplitude of fluctuation in values in cur- 
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Aggregate Payments to Individuals excluding Entrepreneurial 
Savings, King’s and Present NBER Estimates 
1929 Prices, Selected Periods, 1909-1938 



AVI RACE VALUE PER YEAR 

INDEXES 

(> 9 ' 9-23 = '<») 


(billions of dollars) 




Based 

Present NBER 

Based 

Present NBER 


on King 

estimates 

on King 

estimates 


(■) 

(*) 

(3) 

(4) 

/90P-/3 

r,2.2 


84.8 


I9II-I5 

5 t -9 


893 


1914-18 

58-3 


94.8 


1916-20 

58-5 


95- 1 


1919-2^ 

61.5 

57-8 

100.0 

100.0 

1921-2^ 

68.8 

64.1 

1 1 1.7 

110.9 

1924-28 


730 


126.3 

1926-^0 


77*5 


134.0 

1929-^s 


74.0 


128.0 

^93^-33 


68.8 


119.1 

tm-j8 


74-7 


129.1 

J909-I8 




89.8 

1919-28 




113.1 

1929-^8 




128.6 


Entries in col, 1 are based upon King’s adjusted estimates. The correction for 
price changes was carried through with the help of King’s index of prices of 
consumers’ goods, the iiulcx transferred from the 1913 to the 1929 base on 
the assumption that no change took place between 1928 (last year for which 
it is given) and 1929. For further explanations sec the note to Table 2. 


rent prices, the less the relative decrease introduced by price 
changes. 

As a result, adjustment for price changes accentuates the 
differences in fluctuation during business cycles among the 
various income totals. During the five business cycles national 
income in 1929 prices varies more, on the average and for each 
cycle, than any of the other three income totals. On the basis 
of averages but not necessarily for each cycle, this is true of 
aggregate payments including entrepreneurial savings com- 
pared with aggregate payments excluding them; and of the 
latter compared with consumers’ outlay. The increase in these 
differences caused by the adjustment for price changes is clear 
when we compare the average cyclical swings in current and 
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TABLE 7 

National Income, Aggregate Payments to Individuals, and 
Consumers’ Outlay, Changes during Business Cycles 
1929 Prices, 1919-1938 


Cycle /p/9-2/ 

NATIONAL 

INCOME 

(0 

Change, 1919-20 

+2.5 

Change, 1920-21 

-34 

Difference 

-5-9 

Cycle 1921-24 

Change, 1921-23 

-1-10.8 

Change, 1923-24 

+ ‘•5 

Difference 

-9*3 

Cycle 1924-2*] 

Change, 1924-26 

4-4.8 

Change, 1926-27 

4-0.8 

Difference 

-4.0 

Cycle J92]-)2 

Change, 1927-29 

+4.8 

Change, 1929-32 

—13.6 

Difference 

— 18.4 

Cycle i9^2-}8 

Change, 1932-37 

+74 

Change, 1937-38 

—2.6 

Difference 

— 10.0 

Average for 5 business cycles 

Change during expansion 

4-6.1 

Change during contraction 

-3.5 

Difference 

—9.5 

Based on entries in Table 5; 

see the no 


AGGREGATE PAYMENTS 
TO INDIVIDUALS 


Incl. 

Excl. 


entrep. 

entrep. 

consumers' 

savings 

savings 

OUTLAY 

(*) 

(3) 

(4) 

-2.7 

+3*2 

+3-8 

— 1.1 

-0.3 

+5-4 

4-1.6 

-3-5 

+1.6 

4.10.4 

-fio.o 

+7-5 

+2.3 

4-2.7 

+6.1 

—8.1 

-7*3 

— 1.4 

+3-6 

-}-2.8 

+30 

4-2.7 

4-4.0 

+1.8 

-0.9 

4.1.2 

— 1.2 

4.4.2 

4-4.2 

+3-8 

—8.8 

—6.3 

-7-3 

— 13.0 

—10.5 

— 11.1 

+5.2 

+3-8 

+ 3.9 

—2.4 

—2.1 

4.2.1 

—7.6 

-5-9 

— 1.8 

4-4.1 

+4.8 

+44 

— 1.5 

—0.4 

4.1.6 

—5.6 

-5.2 

—2.8 


to Table 3. 


in 1929 prices: in current prices, that in national income is less 
than twice that in consumers’ outlay; in 1929 prices the ratio 
is almost 4 to 1. 


4 Income per Population Unit 

It is the country’s population that helps to produce national 
income, receives payments from enterprises, and consumes the 
major part of the resulting product. A broad picture of changes 
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in national income, aggregate payments, and consumers’ out- 
lay is not complete until these changes are compared with those 
in the population as a body of producers and consumers. 
Table 8 presents measures of population in terms of units 

TABLE 8 


Population in Units relevant to the Production 
and Consumption of Income, 1919-1938 



T 0 T 

A L S IN 

M I L L I 

0 N S 

R 

A T 1 0 

0 F : 


Population 

Gainfully 

1 occupied 2 

Engaged * 

Consuming 
units * 

Col. 2 
to 

col. 1 

Col. 3 
to 

col. 1 

Col. 4 
to 

col. 1 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

1919 

105.0 

41.3 

39-8 

74-8 

.39-3 

37-9 

7 1-3 

1920 

106.5 

42.3 

40.2 

75.9 

39.7 

37.7 

71.2 

1921 

io 8.2 

43.2 

36.5 

77.2 

39.9 

33-7 

71.4 

1922 

109.9 

43-8 

38.0 

78.5 

39-9 

34.6 

71-5 

1923 

111.5 

44.7 

40.8 

80.0 

40.1 

36.6 

71.7 

1924 

113 a 

45-7 

40.6 

81.4 

40.4 

35-9 

36.0 

72.0 

1925 

114.9 

46.4 

41.3 

82.7 

40.4 

72.0 

1926 

116.5 

47-2 

42.8 

84.0 

40.5 

36.7 

72.1 

1927 

118.2 

47-9 

42.9 

85.2 

40.5 

36.3 

72.1 

1928 

119-9 

48.7 

43.2 

86.4 

40.6 

36.0 

72.1 

1929 

121.5 

49.4 

44.9 

87.6 

40 7 

37.0 

72.0 

1930 

123.1 

50.2 

42.8 

88.7 

40.8 

34.8 

72.0 

1931 

124.1 

50.8 

39.4 

89.6 

41.0 

31.7 

72.2 

1932 

123.0 

51.4 

36.0 

90.6 

41.1 

28.8 

72.5 

1933 

125.8 

52.0 

36.0 

91-5 

41.3 

28.7 

72.7 

1934 

126.6 

52.6 

38.5 

92.3 

41.5 

30.4 

72-9 

1935 

127-5 

53.2 

39.8 

93-1 

41.7 

31-2 

73-0 

1936 

128.4 

53.8 

41.8 

94.0 

41-9 

32.6 

73-2 

1937 

129-3 

54.5 

43.8 

94-9 

42.1 

33-9 

73.4 

1938 

130.2 

55-1 

41.4 

96-8 

42.4 

31.8 

73.6 

Average 

1919-28 

112.4 

45-1 

40.6 

80.6 

40.1 

36.1 

71-7 

1929-38 

126.2 

62-3 

40.5 

91.8 

41.4 

32.1 

72.8 

1919-38 

119-3 

48.7 

40.5 

86.2 

40.8 

34-1 

72.2 

Percentage change 
1919-28 to 

1929-38 

+ 15-9 

—0.4 

+13-9 

+3-2 

— 1 l.l 

+1.5 


^ Annual midyear estimates prepared by the Bureau of the Census and published in the 

Statistical Abstract. 

2 Estimates by Daniel Carson of the National Research Project in Labor Supply ami Em- 
ployment, Preliminary Statement of Estimates Prepared and Methods Used (WPA, mimeo.. 
Nov. 1939)- 

® See Tables 51 and 53. 

* The age and sex distributions of the population are those of W. S. Thompson and P. K. 
Whelpton of the Scripps Foundation, Miami, Ohio. The consuming equivalents are from 
their monograph. Population Trends in the United States ^McGraw-Hill, 1933). p. 169. 
The data in this column are not strictly comparable with those in column 1 because the 
basic total population figures are slightly different. 

relevant to the production and consumption of income. Total 
population (col. i) is the crudest gauge for the purpose at 
hand: while it is a count of the individual members of the 
nation, it includes as equivalent units men and women, in both 
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productive and unproductive years and at ages of both high 
and low consumption needs. A somewhat better approxima- 
tion to population as a body of producers is the number gain- 
fully occupied (col. 2), adults who ordinarily engage in eco- 
nomic pursuits, whether or not they happen to be employed 
when a census is taken. This measure of the available pro- 
ductive population should not be confused with another— the 
number actually employed, in the case of employees, and en- 
gaged, in the case of entrepreneurs (col. 3). Employees are in 
terms of equivalent full-time units, i.e., after an approximate 
reduction of the partly employed to the number estimated on 
the assumption of full employment. But partial unemployment 
is allowed for only so far as it is reflected in the data. Changes in 
the working time of a fully employed person, such as the secu- 
lar decline in the length of the working day or reductions dur- 
ing a severe depression that may result from attempts to 
‘spread’ work, are not allowed for. Consequently the number 
engaged or employed is not an accurate measure of man-hours 
of productive effort, although it is better than the number gain- 
fully occupied. A fourth way to express population is in terms 
of equivalent consuming units, i.e., by allowing for differences 
among various age and sex groups in subsistence needs (col. 4). 

It will be seen at a glance that total population, persons gain- 
fully occupied, and the number of consuming units are char- 
acterized primarily by sustained long term movements and 
do not reflect shorter term cyclical fluctuations. All three totals 
rose steadily, but at a slower pace during the second half of 
the period. The rate of increase was fairly rapid, the rise from 
the first to the second decade exceeding 10 per cent. It was 
significantly higher in both gainfully occupied and the number 
of consuming units than in total population, reflecting a shift 
in the age distribution in favor of the adult producing and 
heavily consuming ages. 

The total engaged is the only measure in Table 8 that re- 
flects cyclical changes, declining from 1920 to 1921, 1923 to 
1924, 1937 to 1938, and especially severely from 1929 to 1932. 
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This susceptibility to cyclical fluctuations accounts for its slight 
downward movement over the period. 

For comparison with changes in population, income esti- 
mates in 1929 prices alone are relevant, since our purpose is to 
ascertain changes in productivity per employed or available 
unit of the human factor or in the supply of goods per con- 
suming unit; i.e., in terms of commodities and services, not 
in monetary units of fluctuating purchasing power. 

National income in 1929 prices can be compared with all 
four population measures (Table 9): since it is a comprehen- 

T A B I. E 9 

National Income per Population Unit, 1929 Prices, 1919-1938 

INCOME IN DOLLARS PER 



Capita 

Gainfully 

occupied 

Engaged 

Consuming 

unit 


(>) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

19IP 

513 

1,380 

1.431 

761 

1920 

518 

1,380 

1453 

770 

1921 

522 

1,308 

1.547 

732 

1922 

553 

1,388 

1.599 

774 

1923 

C34 

1,582 

1.73* 

884 

1924 

633 

•.569 

1.764 

880 

1923 

<M 4 

'.59* 

1.789 

891 

1926 

578 

1,675 

1,847 

941 

1927 

674 

1,661 

1,856 

934 

1928 

676 

1,665 

1.879 

938 

1929 

716 

1,761 

1.938 

994 

1930 

619 

1.591 

1,869 

1 901 

19^1 

558 

1,362 

1.758 

773 

19-^2 

445 

1,082 

1.545 

614 


451 

1,091 

1.573 

620 

1934 

491 

1,181 

1,612 

673 

1933 

515 

1.233 

1,648 

705 

19)6 

584 

L 394 

L 793 

798 

^957 

625 

1,483 

1.844 

852 

19^8 

607 

1.433 

1.909 

825 

Average 

1919-28 

610 

1 »520 

1,690 

851 

i 929-‘\8 

584 

i» 3 ^i 

1.749 

776 

1 919-^8 

587 

1.441 

'. 7'9 

813 

Percentage change 
1919-28 to 

1929-38 — 7.6 

— 10.5 

+ 3-5 

—8.9 
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sive gauge of net value product it can be compared not only 
with the number actually participating in the production proc- 
ess but also with the potential number; and since it may be 
treated also as a type of maximum fund for current consump- 
tion it can be compared with consuming units. 

National income per capita, per person gainfully occupied, 
and per consuming unit decline from the first to the second 
decade about one-tenth or somewhat less, because the increase 
in population— total, gainfully occupied, or converted to con- 
suming units— was, over the period, appreciably greater than 
in total national income in 1929 prices. While this decline 
from the first to the second decade in the per unit figures was 
due to the severe depression of 1929-32, it is noteworthy that 
in 1937, the latest peak year, national income per capita was 
still about 13 per cent below that in the preceding peak year 
(1929); that national income per person gainfully occupied in 
1937 was still 16 per cent below that in 1929; and that national 
income per consuming unit in 1937 was still 14 per cent below 
that of 1929. If we compare these figures with the secular rise 
that would ordinarily be expected in the real national product 
per population unit, we see the substantial degree to which by 
1937 the recovery from the 1929-32 depression was still in- 
complete. 

The pattern traced by national income per equivalent full- 
time unit engaged was significantly different. It rose 3.5 per 
cent from the first to the second decade. While this rise was in 
contrast to the substantial decline over the period in national 
income per capita, per person gainfully occupied, and per 
consuming unit, the annual figures in column 3 show that even 
on a per person engaged basis the entry for the recent highest 
year, 1938, was about 1.5 per cent below that for 1929. The 
increase in the decennial averages is thus due exclusively to 
the rise from the first to the second half of the 1920’s. 

The cyclical behavior of national income per person en- 
gaged deserves attention. Income per capita, per person gain- 
fully occupied, and per consuming unit fluctuated in close 
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conformity with business cycles: per capita income declined 
significantly from 1920 to 1921, 192910 1932, and 1937 to 1938, 
and very slightly from 1923 to 1924 and 1926 to 1927; and 
rose during each reference expansion. Income per person gain- 
fully occupied and per consuming unit display equally marked 
conformity to business cycles. But income per person engaged 
declined only from 1929 to 1932; and rose substantially in 
other contractions, in some at a rate greater than the annual 
rise in the preceding expansion. These movements are plaus- 
ible. During contractions the labor force is reduced by the 
elimination of the less efficient, and capital per worker em- 
ployed is increased, causing a rise in the net product (in con- 
stant prices) per unit of work. While, as already indicated, our 
figures on equivalent full-tiftie units engaged do not reflect 
faithfully variations in the units of work (such as man-hours), 
their failure to take cognizance of changes in the number of 
hours in a full-time month and of some types of partial unem- 
ployment is not, during brief contractions, sufficiently great to 
offset the rise in the product per unit of work; hence the rise 
in column 3 during the brief contractions of 1920--2 1, 1923-24, 
1926-27, and 1937-38. But during the severe and prolonged 
depression of 1929-32 the reduction in the hours of full-time 
workers and increase in partial unemployment not reflected 
in our figures more than offset the increase that may have 
occurred in real product per unit of work, causing national 
income per person engaged to decline.® 

It did not seem necessary to show annual figures on per unit 
aggregate payments or consumers’ outlay: these can easily be 
derived from Tables 5 and 8, and they tend to duplicate the 
evidence of Table 9, differing from national income in pattern, 
as already noted in the discussion of Table 5. We therefore 

8 It is also possible that in a severe contraction real product per work unit 
declines. This may occur if business enterprises keep employees on largely in 
order to maintain a skeleton force, the hours of work beiilg partly devoted 
to tasks whose current net value (disregarding price changes) is appreciably 
lower than that of tasks to which the hours would have been devoted under 
conditions of fuller employment. 
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confined Table lo to summary measures of changes in per 
unit aggregate payments and consumers* outlay: consumers* 
outlay is compared solely with total population and consuming 
units, since little meaning is to be attached to consumers’ out- 
lay per person gainfully occupied or engaged. 

TABLE 1 o 

Aggregate Payments and Consumers’ Outlay per Population Unit 
1929 Prices, Selected Periods, 1919-1938 

% 






% CHANGE 



CHANGE 





JQlQ -28 

VAI.UES (dollars) at 

COL. 6 


AVF RACES (dollars) 

to 

KECENT PEAKS 

TO 


1919-3^ 

1919-28 

1929-3S 

1929-38 

Latest 

1929 

COL. 5 


(I) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

Aggregate payments inrl. enirepteneuruil savings per 




CjUpitu 

587 

598 

583 

. - 1-3 

638 (1937) 

685 

—7.7 

Gainfully 








occupied 

1,440 

1,473 

1,406 

—4.6 

1,500 (1937) 

1,685 

— ll.O 

Engaged 

1,785 

1,637 

1,813 

+ 10.7 

1,932 (1938) 

1 ,855 

-f-4-8 

Consuming unit 

813 

824 

801 

—2.9 

86i (1937) 

951 

— 9-5 

Aggregate payments excl. entrepreneurial savings per 




C'iapita 

5H5 

580 

690 

+1.7 

629 (1957) 

677 

— 7-1 

Gainfully 








occupied 

1.433 

1,444 

1,42s 

—1.5 

1,492 (1937) 

1,664 

—10.3 

Engaged 

1,781 

1,605 

1 ,837 

+ 14.4 

1,985 (1938) 

1,831 

+ 5-1 

Consuming unit 

809 

808 

810 

-fo.S 

857 (1937) 

939 

-8.7 

Consumers’ outlay per 







Capita 

550 

519 

551 

+0.3 

582 (1938) 

634 

—8.2 

Consuming unit 

7()2 

765 

758 

— l.O 

791 (1958) 

880 

—10.1 


In the changes from the first to the second decade the dif- 
ferences among the various per unit figures are similar to 
those in national income. Aggregate payments including entre- 
preneurial savings per capita, per person gainfully occupied, 
and per consuming unit decline, on the whole, slightly; ag- 
gregate payments excluding entrepreneurial savings per capita 
rise a little and per person engaged, substantially. All these 
measures of rise and decline over the period are algebraically 
larger than the corresponding measures for national income, 
reflecting, of course, the greater rise in each total over the 
period than in national income. Comparison for the reference 
peak years shows that during the last decade the decline per 
capita, per person gainfully occupied, and per consuming unit 
was much greater and the rise per person engaged much less 
than from the first to the second decade (col. 5--7)- Aggregate 
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payments and consumers’ outlay per capita in 1937 or 1938 
were from 7 to 8 per cent lower than in 1929; aggregate pay- 
ments per person gainfully occupied in 1937, from 10 to 11 
per cent lower; and aggregate payments and consumers’ out- 
lay per consuming unit in 1937 or 1938, from 9 to 10 per cent 
lower. Aggregate payments per person engaged were from 4 
to 5 per cent higher in 1938 (the latest peak year) than in 1929. 
The failure of the other three totals to regain the per unit 
levels reached during 1929 confirms the evidence of national 
income that by 1937-38 the recovery from the 1929-32 depres- 
sion was far from complete. 

In conclusion, with the aid of Dr. King’s estimates we trace 
the movement of aggregate payments excluding entrepre- 
neurial savings per capita and per person gainfully occupied 
since 1909 (Table 11). While there is a secular rise, it is quite 
moderate. In the comparison by decades the rise in aggregate 
payments per capita during twenty years is about 1 1 per cent, 
and per person gainfully occupied only about 7 per cent. One 
would be inclined to infer that for national income the per 
capita and per person gainfully occupied averages would not 
rise significantly over the period as a whole, if at all. Much 
as this result may be affected by the severity of the recent de- 
pression, it does suggest that any secular rise in the real net 
product per capita or per person gainfully occupied could not 
have been appreciable during the period under review. 

Moreover, the rise in the per unit figures is concentrated 
between 1919-23 and 1924-28, more specifically between 192 1 
and 1929. Before 1921 there was little significant rise in the 
real value of aggregate payments per capita and per person 
gainfully occupied, and one is inclined to infer that the same 
must have been true of national income and of consumers’ 
outlay. Because the rise occurs only during the 1920’s one is all 
the more justified in discounting the effect of the recent severe 
depression on the trends over the period as a whole. In other 
words, there is more reason to attribute some secular signifi- 
cance to the small rise in the per unit figures of aggregate pay- 
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rnents and to the inferentially probable stability of national 
income per capita or per person gainfully occupied. 


TABLE 1 1 

Aggregate Payments to Individuals excluding Entrepreneurial 
Savings, per Capita and per Gainfully Occupied 


King's and Present NBER Estimates 


1929 Prices, 

Selected Periods, 1909-1938 



PER CAPITA 

PER GAINFULLY OCCUPIED 


Based 

Present NBER 

Based Present NBER 


on King 

estimates 

on King estimates 


(>) 

(*) 

D 0 L L A 

( 3 ) ( 4 ) 

R S 

7909-/^ 

556 


1*463 

1911^13 

566 


1487 

1914-18 

573 


1*503 

1916-20 

562 


1*474 

1919^2^ 

568 

533 

1*502 1,341 

7927-25 

615 

574 

1,625 1430 

1924-28 


626 

1*547 

1926-^0 


647 

1*591 

J 929-)3 


598 

1460 

1931-^35 


547 

1*325 

1934-38 


581 

INDEXES (1919- 

1.385 

-23 r= 100) 

1909-13 

97-9 


974 

1911-15 

99-6 


990 

1914-18 

100.9 


100.1 

1916-20 

98.9 


98.1 

1919-23 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 100.0 

1921-23 

06 

0 

107.7 

108.2 106.6 

1924-28 


117.4 

115.4 

1926-30 


121.4 

118.6 

1929-33 


112.2 

108.9 



102.6 

98.8 

i9J4-}8 


109.0 

103.3 

1909-18 


99-3 

98.7 

1919-28 


108.8 

107.7 

1929-38 


1 10.6 

106.1 


The estimates of population and of persons gainfully occupied used to derive 
the per unit figures based on King’s data are those prepared by Dr. King and 
published in his National Income and Its Purchasing Power (Table I, p. 47). 
For derivation of the income totals based on King’s data, see the notes to 
Tables 2 and 6. 
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5 Summary 

a) Over the twenty years 1919-38 national income in current 
prices averaged I66.7 billion per year; both totals of aggre- 
gate payments to individuals only slightly less; and consumers’ 
outlay, I61.9 billion. In 1929 prices the annual averages of 
national income and of aggregate payments were roughly $70 
billion, and of consumers’ outlay, $65.7 billion. 

b) All income totals in current prices declined over the 
two decades. But study of one total since 1909 suggests a sub- 
stantial rise over the thirty years in all the totals, even when 
expressed in current prices. 

c) The decline from 1919-29 to 1929-38 in the totals in 
current prices is due exclusively to the downward tilt of the 
price levels. When adjusted for price changes, the income totals 
rise from the first to the second decade. The rise in national 
income is moderate (3 per cent); that in aggregate payments 
and consumers’ outlay, substantial (over 10 per cent). But for 
all totals the rise is concentrated in the decade of the 1920’s; 
and in the most recent peak year, 1937 (1938, for consumers’ 
outlay), no total had regained the 1929 level, even though ad- 
justment is made for the decline in prices since 1929. 

d) Population, the number of persons gainfully occupied 
and of consuming units grew from the first to the second dec- 
ade at a rate appreciably greater than national income (in 
1929 prices); the number of equivalent full-time units em- 
ployed declined slightly. As a result, national income per 
capita, per person gainfully occupied, and per consuming unit 
declined over the period; national income per unit employed 
rose. The other totals per unit (in 1929 prices) described 
similar patterns, except that the declines were less appreciable 
and the rises more pronounced than in national income per 
unit. 

e) Over the thirty years 1909-38 aggregate payments ex- 
cluding entrepreneurial savings in 1929 prices rose substan- 
tially. But since population and the number of gainfully 
occupied also grew rapidly, aggregate payments per capita and 
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per person gainfully occupied rose only moderately (about 1 1 
and 7 per cent respectively). National income per capita or per 
person gainfully occupied must have risen even less, if at all. 

f) All totals in current prices fluctuate in close conformity 
with business cycles. The amplitude of conforming movements 
is greatest in national income; greater in aggregate payments 
including entrepreneurial savings than in aggregate payments 
excluding them; and greater in either total of aggregate pay- 
ments than in consumers’ outlay. 

g) Adjustment for price changes sharply reduces ampli- 
tudes. But in 1929 prices all totals still reflect business cycles, 
and the difference between national income and the other 
three totals in anlplitude of conforming movements is even 
greater for the totals in 1929 than in current prices. 

h) Since population, the number of gainfully occupied and 
of consuming units are not greatly affected by business cycles, 
movements in the income totals divided by these units and 
in the undivided totals are quite similar during business cycles. 
But the number of equivalent full-time engaged rises during 
expansions and declines during contractions. National in- 
come and aggregate payments in 1929 prices, when calculated 
on a per person engaged basis, rise during four contractions 
and decline only from 1929 to 1932 (aggregate payments ex- 
cluding entrepreneurial savings, from 1931 to 1935). These 
movemems during contractions suggest rises in real product 
per worker due to greater efficiency and an increase in capital 
per worker. That such a rise did not occur from 1929 to 1932 
may be due partly to the failure of the number engaged to re- 
flect fully reduction in hours and certain forms of partial un- 
employment and partly to a genuine decline in real product 
per man-hour employed that may result from attempts to 
maintain a minimum labor force in the face of a drastic cur- 
tailment of output. 



CHAPTER 5 


Distribution by Industrial Source 


I Annual Distribution of National Income 
How THE stock of data conditioned our industrial classifica- 
tion is recounted at length in Chapter 8. Here we may say in 
general that it is not feasible to distribute national income or 
its components precisely among the productive functions that 
form the basis of our industrial classification; that, for savings 
of enterprises and property income payments particularly, 
the shares attributed to a given industry may contain substan- 
tial amounts of income from productive factors engaged in 
other industries; and that even compensation of employees 
and entrepreneurs can be attributed precisely to only a few 
industrial divisions. 

These qualifications lessen but do not destroy the essential 
usefulness of the distribution by industrial source. The result- 
ing divisions of the national product reflect differences in the 
economic conditions of the people who derive most of their 
livelihood from them; represent segments susceptible in vary- 
ing degree to the benefits of economic progress and to the dis- 
turbing effects of business cycles; and in divers ways reveal the 
capacity of the nation to sustain itself and its role in the concert 
of nations. 

As has been indicated, net income originating may be 
interpreted as a measure of a given industry’s contribution to 
or draft upon the total net product of the nation. We might 
consider income from agriculture and the percentage it con- 
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stitutes of national income as measuring the amount and share 
that productive factors— labor, capital, and enterprise engaged 
in agriculture— contributed to the total value of that hypo- 
thetical heap of goods we call national income; or as measur- 
ing how much they succeeded in wresting from the common 
pot in return for their services, i.e., the total price they forced 
society to pay. The two interpretations are equally cogent if 
we define the value of any good, of any positive economic con- 
tribution, as the price it fetches on the market. 

Under either interpretation income originating in the sev- 
eral industries measures results of interdependent processes; 
and this interdependence implies the contingency of one value 
upon others. During a given phase of economic and social de- 
velopment, a phase that may last several decades, some relations 
among activities representing various industrial functions 
tend to persist; for example, between functions of govern- 
ment and those of the private economic system or between 
amounts spent upon construction and capital formation and 
upon immediate consumption. Consequently, the percentage 
distribution of national income by industrial source tends to 
vary within narrow limits, especially when it is of averages for 
broad industrial groups for a long period.^ If a large or small 
amount of income originates in an industry, a correspond- 
ingly large or small amount originates in other industries. In 
this sense a given industry that contributes to or draws from 
national income a certain net value product does so only be- 
cause and so long as the other industries contribute or draw 
corresponding net value products. 

For this reason the easiest and most promising way to analyze 
the distribution by industrial source is to emphasize that in 
percentage terms. Fluctuations in the totals have already been 
considered in Chapter 4. Here we try to answer two questions: 
What was the industrial composition of national income and 
of various types of income during the period as a whole? What 

1 This is especially true tor a large and relatively self-contained national 
economy, like that of the United States. 
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National Income * and its Percentage Distribution by Major Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 
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changes occurred in the relative weight of the different indus- 
tries in national income and in the countrywide totals of 
various types of income? 

Table 12 answers both questions in a preliminary fashion. 
But for close analysis the distribution shown is unsatisfactory 
in several respects. First, only national income is apportioned; 
changes in it cannot be clearly understood until they are seen 
as changes in the industrial apportionment of the constituent 
types. Second, the industrial classification omits the minor 
industrial divisions. Third, and most important, it follows in- 
stitutional lines which, while interesting in themselves, should 
perhaps be recast in order to satisfy more directly analytical 
purposes. Such recasting can, of course, be done only by com- 
bining the minor industrial divisions into broader analytical 
categories, since it is impossible to subdivide them further. 

2 Average for the Period 

Table 13 presents percentage distributions of national income 
and of its components by major and minor industrial divisions, 
based on arithmetic means of the totals for the two decades, 
1919-38. Serving to introduce the countrywide totals of na- 
tional income and the components whose industrial distribu- 
tion can be studied, it reveals the composition of some of the 
major industrial groups; although omitting several industry 
type of income cells, it suggests the multitude of separate ele- 
ments of which national income and other countrywide in- 
come totals are composed. Chiefly for reference, enabling the 
reader to gauge the relative importance of the various cells in 
the industrial type of income structure, it calls for no extended 
comment. 

We should note, however, the striking differences in the 
shares of one and the same industry in the countrywide totals 
of various types of income; for example, while agriculture ac- 
counts for about 10 per cent of national income, it accounts 
for less than 3 per cent of wages and salaries, over 40 per cent 
of entrepreneurial income, and for slightly over 3 per cent of 
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property income. The share of the electric light and power 
industry in property income is about seven times its share in 
service income. Indeed the net income of few industries has 
a composition similar to that of national income. This diversity 
betokens the great diversity among industries in the character 
of their business organization, which determines the relative 
importance of entrepreneurial income; in the ratio of direct 
labor to capital, which largely determines the importance of 
wages and salaries compared to property income; in the rela- 
tive availability of various types of long term credit, which 
determines the relative importance of interest and dividends, 
etc. These differences in the composition of income by type 
among industries are measured directly and treated in more 
detail in Chapter 6, but they necessarily appear here in the 
distribution of national income components by industrial 
source. 

The three new classifications into which we combined the 
major and minor industrial divisions, based on significant 
characteristics, are useful in economic analysis; their composi- 
tion is revealed in the accompanying tabular exhibit. 

Classification A is based on the nature of the productive 
function, not the physical characteristics of the industry’s prod- 
uct. A portion of governmental and banking services is em- 
bodied in the commodity whose production governmental 
administration or the credit activity of banks has helped pro- 
mote; and the value of the commodity certainly embodies the 
cost of governmental or banking activities. But the productive 
function of government or banks is not part of the physical 
process of extraction or fabrication, and it is the substantive 
nature of the production process that is the basis of the distinc- 
tion. 

Viewed in this light, the classification is obviously rough. 
Agricultural and manufacturing enterprises, and the corre- 
sponding industries as a whole, engage in transportation, dis- 
tribution, and services that are only indirectly related to the 
physical process of production, as well as in the extraction and 
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Composition of Groups in the Industrial Classifications by 
Character of Productive Function, Durability of Product, 
and Type of Business Organization 


A BY CHARACTER OF PRODUCTIVE FUNCTION 


Commodity Producing 
Agriculture (I) 

Mining (II) 
Manufacturing (III) 
Construction (IV) 

Elec. It. & power (V-i) 
Mfd. gas (V-2) 


Commodity Transport- 
ing and Distributing 
Steam rr., Pullman, & 
express (V-3) 

Water transp. (V-5) 
Pipe lines (V-6) 

Trade (VI) 


Services 

Street rwy. (V-4) 
Telephone (V-7) 
Telegraph (V-8) 
Finance (VII) 
Service (VIII) 
Government (IX) 
Misc. (X) 


B BY DURABILITY OF PRODUCT 


Non-durable 
Agriculture (I) 
Anthracite coal (II- 1) 
Oil & gas (II-4) 

Food & tobacco (III-i) 
Textile 8c leather 
( 111 - 2 ) 

Paper (III-4) 

Printing (III-5) 
Chemical (III-7) 

Mfd. gas (V-2) 

Street rwy. (V-4) 

Pipe lines (V-6) 

Real estate (VII-3) 
Service (VIII) 


Durable 

Metal mining (II-3) 
Other mining (II-5) 
Construction materials 
& furniture (III-3) 
Metal mfg. (III-6) 
Construction (IV) 


Mixed 

Bituminous coal (II -2) 
Misc. 8: rubber mfg. 
(III-8) 

Elec. It. 8c power (V-i) 
Steam rr., Pullman, k 
express (V-3) 

Water transp. (V-5) 
Telephone (V-7) 
Telegraph (V-8) 
Trade (VI) 

Banking (VII-i) 
Insurance (VII-2) 
Government (IX) 
Misc. (X) 


C BY TYPE OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


With Large Proportion Private 

of Individual Firms Corporations 

Agriculture (I) Mining (II) 

Construction (IV) Mfg. (HI) 

Trade (VI) 

Real estate (VI I -3) 

Service (VIII) 

Misc. (X) 


Semi-public 

Corporations Public 

Transp. & other pub. Government (IX) 
util. (V) 

Banking (VII- 1) 

Insurance (VII -2) 


The roman and arabic numerals in parentheses designate the line number of 
the industrial division in Table 13. 
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fabrication of commodities. On the other hand, governmental 
agencies and some public utilities carry on some commodity 
production, e.g., by engaging in construction on force account. 
Yet the distinction is real in that in agriculture and manufac- 
turing, transportation, distribution, and service are subsidiary 
to extraction and fabrication; likewise, in telephone companies 
and governmental agencies commodity production is secondary 
and auxiliary .2 

It is the physical characteristics of the final product, includ- 
ing both the finished product and the materials that eventually 
enter it, that underlie Classification B. The criterion of dura- 
bility is whether the product, in its utilization by the ultimate 
user, ordinarily lasts longer than three years; and by ultimate 
use we mean not only consumption by ultimate consumers but 
also the utilization by enterprises of such durable capital as 
buildings and machinery.^ 

Unfortunately, the industrial division followed in our esti- 
mates is not fine enough for a clear-cut classification by dura- 
bility; indeed, no purely industrial (rather than product) 
classification could be. We could not separate perishable prod- 
uct from semidurable product industries; and more important, 
we had to classify industries by the characteristics of the pre- 
ponderant part of their product, without further division of 
the latter. Even on this crude basis, we could classify only a 
majority of industries. A substantial number in which the 
proportion of durable or of non-durable products was too 
large to be ignored had to be placed in a mixed category. 

Classification C, by type of prevailing organizational unit, 
distinguishes industries in which a substantial proportion of 

2 The inclusion *of electric light and power and manufactured gas under com- 
modity production may be questioned. Yet it is perhaps more questionable to 
include them under services. They are admittedly borderline industries. The 
Pullman Company should properly be excluded from commodity production 
and distribution and put under services. But the items involved are so minor 
that it was not considered worth while to make the necessary calculations. 

3 For a more detailed discussion of this classification see National Income and 

Capital Formation, pp. 35-7. 
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the field is still in the hands of entrepreneurs from others in 
which large private corporations, corporations of more public 
character and hence subject to governmental regulation, and 
governmental agencies predominate to the virtual exclusion of 
individual proprietorship. This also is a rough classification. 
We disregarded the formally corporate character of numerous 
one-man corporations in such fields as trade, construction, or 
service, and we may have put too much weight on the fact that 
in such fields as steam railroading or banking, corporations are 
subject to more public control than in mining or manufactur- 
ing; yet these two groups differ significantly in flexibility and 
freedom in price, production, and cost policies. 

Cbmmodity producing industries account for about two- 
fifths of national income, aggregate payments to individuals, 
and wages and salaries, a somewhat larger share of entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals, and a smaller share of property income. 
Commodity transporting and distributing industries account 
for roughly one-fifth of national income and aggregate pay- 
ments, a larger share of wages and salaries, a smaller share of 
entrepreneurial withdrawals, and half as large a share of prop- 
erty income. Service industries account for the remaining two- 
fifths of national income and aggregate payments, a larger 
share of property income, and smaller shares of entrepreneurial 
withdrawals and wages and salaries. 

The significant aspect of Classification A is the substantial 
proportion of total net product accounted for by activities that 
are not production, transportation, or distribution of com- 
modities. It is perhaps exaggerated in Table 13, since com- 
modity producing activities in the service industries may be 
greater than purely service activities in the other industries. 
Yet the exaggeration cannot be so large as to invalidate the 
inference that at least one-third of the net national product is 
accounted for by services that do not contribute directly to the 
increase in commodity stocks or to their availability to ultimate 
users. Such a high proportion is undoubtedly possible only in 
communities of advanced economic development, since low 
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productivity would compel greater concentration on the pro- 
duction and distribution of objects of prime necessity, the 
preponderant part of which is in the form of commodities. 

In Classification B the share of industries that produce dura- 
ble commodities mainly is small, amounting to 14 per cent of 
national income and of aggregate payments, a somewhat larger 
percentage of wages and salaries, and a somewhat smaller per- 
centage of property income. The smallness of the share that, by 
the nature of the goods included, is a source of additions to the 
stock at the disposal of consumers and producers is partly de- 
termined hy the definition: we assume that tangible goods 
alone can be durable, and classify as non-durable or mixed 
some products of service industries for which a claim of longev- 
ity may be made (e.g., education). And, of course, there may be 
a substantial sliare of durable products in the mixed category. 
Yet tlie proportion of durable goods, whether consumer or 
producer, in national income probably does not exceed one- 
fifth; the great majority of goods currently produced are obvi- 
ously for fairly immediate consumption.^ 

The distribution in Classification C may seem at first to con- 
tradict the generally prevalent notion of the predominance of 
the corporate and non-personal form of organization in our 
economy: the share of industries in which entrepreneurs are 
numerous is slightly over one-half of national income, of ag- 
gregate payments, and of property income (including rent). 
But the contradiction is only apparent. Predominance need 
not be judged by the apportionment of the net product of the 
economy. Of gross volume of activity the share of industries in 
which corporations and non-personal forms of organization 
predominate is possibly larger than in Table 13; and the same 
is likely to be true of the share of material capital. Moreover, 

4 For reasons already indicated, no really satisfactory classification by durability 
caji be derived by rising the industry as the unit. ClassiQcation B is, therefore, 
omitted in the analysis of changes in the industrial composition over the 
period. We return to it in Clbapler 7, where we analyze the distribution of 
national income by type of final product. 
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corporations and other non-personal organizations may exer- 
cise an effect on the course of economic affairs quite out of 
proportion to their share in net or gross income, or in the total 
of all physical resources. Nevertheless, for the understanding of 
changes in the national product it is worth noting that indus- 
tries with large groups of entrepreneurs still play an important 
role. Also, a substantial share of the ultimate product is con- 
tributed by industries that are either completely public or 
under social control sufficient to affect greatly the freedom with 
which they can adapt their activity to market demand, and thus 
to the changing needs or wishes of ultimate users. The com- 
bined share of these two groups (public and semi-public cor- 
porations) average about one-fourth of national income. 

Other classifications could probably be devised, despite the 
difficulty of fitting the unwieldy units of our industrial divi- 
sions into them neatly.^‘ Broader groups could be based on dif- 
ferences in the spatial mobility of the product; on variations 
in the extent to which industries depend upon foreign coun- 
tries, either as markets or as sources of supplies; on differences 
in the cost structure of industries, i.e., the ratio of capital to 
direct labor, etc.; or on differences in the pattern of secular or 
cyclical fluctuations. But some of these groupings are not rele- 
vant, in that they would not reveal any significant tendencies 
in the industrial distribution of the national product; while 
others will emerge in the analysis of temporal changes below. 
Classifications A, B, and C promise to add to the conclusions 
concerning the distribution of national income and of its com- 
ponents by industrial source. Even of these three, that by dura- 
bility has to be abandoned in some of the analysis in this 
chapter; and the crudities in the other two make it necessary 
often to go behind the broad categories in order to check the 
conclusions suggested in terms of the minor and major indus- 
trial divisions of which they are composed. 

•'»Oiie tliat unfortunately could not be carried through satisfactorily is that 
between consumer and producer goods industries. 
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5 Changes over the Period 
The percentage distribution of national income tends to reflect 
the structure of the nation’s productive system and is not likely 
to show the pronounced and violent fluctuations that often 
characterize the totals. Yet even during a period as short as that 
since the first World War, the distribution by industrial source 
may have changed radically, especially as notable structural 
shifts took place, reflecting the post-War readjustment and new 
developments that led to the severe depression of 1929-32 and 
its aftermath. We therefore consider changes in the industrial 
distribution of income, first during the period as a whole, as 
possible indicators of secular movements in the industrial 
structure of the economy, then the shorter term cyclical fluctu- 
ations. To some degree we can make up for the shortness of the 
period by utilizing King’s estimates back to 1 909. 

The basic series for establishing changes over the period in 
the distribution by industrial source are the annual percentage 
shares of major and minor industrial divisions in the country- 
wide totals, shown fully in the Statistical Appendix to Part 
Two. From these annual percentages we derive averages for 
longer periods in which the transient effects of business cycles 
are moderated and that should, therefore, reveal the longer 
term movements in the percentage distribution. After experi- 
menting with various periods, we chose the decades 1919—28 
and 1929-38, and, as a check on the decade measures for pos- 
sible effects of the severe contraction of 1 929-32, the quinquen- 
nia 1919-23 and 1934-38. By computing the arithmetic means ® 

6 It would have been more proper to take geometric means. But the percent- 
ages do not show extreme variations and the minor improvement that would be 
effected by taking geometric means did not warrant the additional labor. 

It would also have been possible to follow the procedure adopted in Table 13 
and compute percentages based on arithmetic means of absolute values for 
decades or quinquennia. This is tantamount to computing arithmetic means 
of percentages, each percentage weighted by the base to which it is com- 
puted. But there did not seem to be sufficient reason why, in establishing average 
percentage shares for the study of changes in percentage distributions over the 
period, a percentage should be given greater weight because the absolute total 
from which it is derived is larger. Accordingly, in all subsequent calculations 
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of percentages for them we obtained two measures of change in 
each percentage distribution— one, the difference between the 
arithmetic means for the two decades, the other, the difference 
between the arithmetic means for the two quinquennia. 

These changes in average shares from the first decade to the 
second and from the first quinquennium to the last are usually 
in the same direction for one industry in one income total; but 
they vary in magnitude and direction among industries within 
the various totals. 

To summarize the evidence most effectively and bring out 
clearly the most telling conclusions, we established the follow- 
ing broad categories of change: (a) a minor rise or decline over 
the period— both measures rise or decline, but neither more 
than one-tenth of the average share for 1919-38 (as given in 
Table 13); (b) a significant rise or decline— both measures rise 
or decline, one or both more than one-tenth of the average 
percentage for the entire period, but not more than four- 
tenths; (c) a large rise or decline— same as (b), but the rise or 
decline exceeds four-tenths of the average percentage for the 
period; (d) no definite movement— the two measures of change 
have opposite signs. In Tables 14, 15, and 16 changes of type 
(a) are designated by o with a sign attached to differentiate a 
minor rise from a minor decline; (b) is denoted by -f if a rise 
and by — if a decline; (c) by + * if a rise and by — * if a de- 
cline; and (d) by an unadorned o. 

Columns 1-4 of Table 14 illustrate the classification of direc- 
tion and magnitude of change. The first column gives the 
percentage for the entire period accounted for by various 
industries in national income (from Table 13); the second col- 
umn, the change from the arithmetic mean of percentages for 
1919-28 to that for 1929-38; and the third, the change from 

relating to changes in percentage distributions over the period we used arith- 
metic means of percentages rather than percentages of arithmetic means of 
absolute values. However, because changes in both percentages and/or their 
bases were faiily moderate within quinquennia or decades, the alternative pro- 
cedure would reveal shifts in distribution similar to those shown by our present 
procedure. 
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the arithmetic mean of percentages for 1919-23 to that for 
1934-38. The symbols in column 4 are derived by applying to 
columns 1-3 the rules formulated in the preceding paragraph; 
e.g., the entry for agriculture is — because the measures of 
change in columns 2 and 3 are both negative and one or both 
exceed one-tenth, but not four-tenths, of the percentage in 
column 1. The other entries in column 4 are similarly derived 
from columns 1,2, and 3. Columns 5 and 6 contain the final 
entries— changes in the industrial distribution of the two totals 
of aggregate payments— derived by a procedure strictly anal- 
ogous to that followed for the distribution of national income. 

Three considerations must be borne in mind in interpreting 
the conclusions suggested by this and the following tables. 
First, since we are dealing with percentages, not with totals, an 
increase in the share of an industry does not necessarily mean 
an increase in the income originating in it. Second, the per- 
centages are interdependent in that if the share of one industry 
rises during a period, the share of another must decline; i.e., 
the share of an industry depends upon the composition of the 
countrywide total and if percentages are based upon a total 
made up of different components, a different movement re- 
sults. For example, the percentage that trade constitutes of 
national income declines from 14.1 for 1919-23 to 13.8 for 
1934-38 because service and government are included. If for 
some reason they were excluded, it would be 17.6 and 19.2 
respectively, thus increasing instead of decreasing. Third, and 
perhaps most important, the distributions in Table 14 and 
subsequent tables are of totals in current prices. Consequently 
we must not infer from a decrease or increase in the share of an 
industry that its share in the goods volume of the national prod- 
uct, i.e., in constant prices, changed similarly. Were it possible 
to adjust the incomes originating in the various industries for 
fluctuations in the specific price levels involved, the shifts in 
tl\e distribution might differ from those in Table 14. 

The industrial distributions of national income and of ag- 
gregate payments in current prices changed considerably 
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(Table 14). The shares of most commodity producing indus- 
tries declined, some strikingly—not only those of the four major 
divisions— agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and construc- 
tion— but also those of most minor divisions under mining and 
manufacturing. Under mining, the share of oil and gas alone 
failed to decline over the period; under manufacturing, food 
and tobacco, paper, printing, and chemicals are the sole increas- 
ing shares. 

Although it is primarily the commodity producing indus- 
tries whose shares decline, the shares of two other groups also 
decline: the public utility— steam railroads, street railways, and 
water transportation, forms of transportation whose develop- 
ment was distinctly retarded by new competitors; and the 
finance— real estate and banking; on these two latter industries 
the effect of the downward sweep of the cycle after 1928 may 
perhaps have been greater and more prolonged than on others. 

Other knowledge concerning the dark spots in the nation’s 
economic picture from 1919 to 1938 is corroborated by the 
severe declines in the shares of anthracite coal, bituminous 
coal, construction materials and furniture, construction, steam 
railroads, street railways— the laggards in the productive 
system. 

The list of industries whose shares in national income and 
aggregate payments increase is also familiar. In addition to food 
and tobacco, paper, printing, and chemicals, it comprises elec- 
tric light and power (large increase), manufactured gas, pipe 
lines (large increase), telephones (large increase), insurance, 
the service industries, total government and all its branches 
(large increase), and miscellaneous. It thus includes the more 
rapidly growing manufactures; the utilities that are not af- 
fected by new technical competitors but profit from technologi- 
cal progress and increasing urbanization; services (professional, 
personal, etc.) the demand for which increases with an im- 
provement in the standard of living; and government, whose 
more vigorous participation in the economic life of the nation 
is reflected in its increasing share in national income. The in- 
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T A B LE 1 4 

National Income and Aggregate Payments to Individuals 
Change over the Period in the Percentage Distribution 
by Industrial Source, 1919-1938 


DIRECTION 

NATIONAL INCOME AND MAGNITUDE OF CHANGE 




CHANGE FROM 


AGGREGATE PAYMENTS 



M919-28 

1919-^3 


Ind. 

Exd. 


AVG. % 

to 

to 

NATIONAL 

cntrep. 

entrep. 


I919-S8 

1929-38 

I934-3S 

INCOMF. 

savings 

savings 


(0 

(») 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Agriculture 

9.6 

-1.9 

-2-3 

— 

— 

— • 

Mining 

2.2 

—0.83 

—0.87 

— 

# 

• 

Anlh. coal 

0-33 

—0.12 

—0.19 

* 

• 

# 

Bit. coal 

0.96 

-0.47 

— 0.61 

* 

# 

* 

Metal 

0.30 

-0.13 

— 0.08 

• 

■— 

— 

Oil & gas 

»-35 

— 0.04 

4-0.04 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

0.21 

— 0.07 

—0.04 

— 

— 

— 

Manufacturing 

21.0 

—2.4 

— 1.4 

— 

0 — 

0 — 

Food & tobacco 

2.6 

-fo.42 

4-0.47 

+ 

+ 

0 + 

Text. & leather 

3-9 

—0.72 

— 1.0 

— 

— 

— 

Constr. mat. & furii. 

2.4 

— 1.2 

— 1.0 

* 

— 

• 

Paper 

0.61 

-f-0.05 

-j-0.10 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Printing 

1.6 

+0.32 

4.0.30 

+ 

+ 


Metal 

7.2 

— 1.1 

—0.26 

— 

— 

— 

Chemical 

*5 

4-0.07 

4-0.24 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Misc. 8c rubber 

1.2 

—0.28 

—0.27 

— 

— 

— 

Construction 

3.8 

— 1.5 

— 1.4 

— 

* 

— 

Transp. & other pub. util. 9.8 

4-0.22 

—0.88 

0 

— 

— 

Elec, light 8c power 

1.4 

4-1.1 

4.1.1 

+* 

-f* 


Mfd. gas 

0.25 

4-0.07 

4.0.09 

-f 

+ • 


Steam rr.. Pull., 8c exp. 

- 5-4 

-1.3 

—2.1 

— 

♦ 

• 

Street rwy. 

0.74 

— 0.20 

—0.38 

* 

# 

* 

Water transp. 

»-73 

— 0.05 

—0.12 

— 

— 

— 

Pipe lines 

0.20 

4-0. li 

4-0.10 


+• 

+• 

Telephone 

0.94 

+0.46 

-1-0.46 


+• 

+• 

Telegraph 

0.16 

0.0 

—0.01 

0 — 

+ 

0+ 

Trade 

>3-5 

—0.08 

—0.31 

0 — 

0 — 

«+ 

Finance 

11.9 

—0.90 

—2.1 

— 





Banking 

1.4 

— 0.24 

—0.19 

— 

0 

0 

Insurance 

1.6 

-1-0.67 

.fo.78 


+ 

+ 

Real estate 

8.9 

-'•3 

—2.7 

— 

— 

— 

Service 

12.6 

+ 2-3 

+ 2-5 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Government 

11.6 

-1-4.8 

+5.7 

+* 

+• 

+• 

Federal 





+• 

+• 

State 





+• 

+• 

• County 





+• 

+• 

City inch pub. educ. 





+* 

+• 

Miscellaneous 

4.0 

-I- 0-35 

4.1.1 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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TABLE 14 (concl.) ^ 


DIRECTION 



NATIONAL INCOME 

AND MAGNITUDE OF CHANGE 



CHANGE FROM 


AGGREGATE PAYMENTS 



1919-28 

1919-33 


Incl. 

Excl. 


AVG. % 

to 

to 

NATIONAL 

entrep. 

entrep. 


1919-38 

1929-^8 

1934-3S 

INCOME 

savings 

savings 


(0 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

CLASSIFICATION A BY 

CHARACTER OF PRODUCTIVE FUNCTION 


Commodily prod. 
Commodity transp. & 

38.8 

— 5-5 

-4.8 

— 

— 

— 

distr. 

19.8 

—IS 

— 2.5 

— 

— 

— 

Services 

4‘-9 

+6.8 

+ 7-3 

+ 

+ 

+ 

CLASSIFICATION C 

BY TYPE OF 

BUSINESS 

ORGANIZATION 


With large proportion 







of individual firms 

524 

—2.1 

—3.1 

0 — 

0 — 

0 — 

Private corp. 

23.2 

— 3-3 

-2.3 

— 

— 

— 

Semi -public corp. 

12.8 

+0.65 

—0.29 

0 

0 

0 

Public 

11.6 

+4.8 

+ 5*7 

+• 

+• 

+ • 


The symbols are based upon the direction and magnitude of change in the 
average percentages from 1919-28 to 1929-38 and from 1919-23 to 1934-38: o 
means that the signs of change in the two comparisons are different; o -|- or o — , 
that the change, in the same direction for both comparisons, is in both less 
than 10 per cent of the average percentage for 1919-38; -}- or — , that the 
change in one or both comparisons is more than 10 per cent but less than 40 
per cent of the average percentage for the period; -f- * or — *, that the change 
in one or both comparisons is more than 40 per cent of the average percentage 
for the period, 

crease in the share of the miscellaneous division seems to be 
due largely to the inclusion of some industries for which, be- 
cause of their very rapid growth, continuous estimates for the 
period could not be made: motor transportation, aviation, and 
brokerage. 

These movements in the shares of specific industries cause 
changes in the relative distribution among categories of Classi- 
fications A and C. In Classification A the share of commodity 
producing industries declines, of course; that of commodity 
transporting and distributing industries also declines since its 
two chief components, steam railroads and trade, decline mark- 
edly and slightly, respectively. The share of service industries 
rises significantly. 

In Classification C the share of industries in which private 
corporations predominate (i.e., mining and manufacturing) 
declines significantly. That of industries with a large propor- 
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tion of individual firms also declines, but slightly; the marked 
decline in the shares of agriculture and construction and the 
slight decline in that of trade tend to be offset by the rise in the 
share of professional, personal, and other service industries in 
which individual firms are numerous. The share of semi-public 
corporations shows no definite movement, increases in the 
shares of some public utilities and divisions of finance offset- 

T AB LE 15 

Aggregate Payments to Individuals excluding Entrepreneurial 
Savings, Change over the Period in the Percentage 
Distribution by Industrial Source, King’s and 
Present NBER Estimates, 1909-1938 

PERCENTAGE SHARES DIRECTION AND MAGNITUDE 



1919 23 

INDEXF.S (1919-23 

= 100) 

OF 

CHANGE 

1 







1909-18 . 

1919-28 1909-18 



Present 




to 

to 

to 


King 

NBER 

tgoo-t8 

1919-28 I929-)8 

1919-28 1929-^8 1929-^8 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

(8) 

1 Agriculture 

12.2 

12.7 

101.9 

90.2 

67.2 

— 

__ 

— 

2 Mining 

2.8 

3-1 

105.7 

93-5 

63.6 

— 

— 

• 

3 Manufacturing 

21.8 

22.5 

930 

97*7 

88.6 

0 + 

0 — 

0 — 

4 Construction 

.3.1 

3.8 

140.6 

1 17.8 

77.5 

— 

— 

• 

r, Steam rr. 

6.3 

6.5 

101.0 

93*0 

68.3 

0 — 

— 

— 

0 Street rwy. 

0.98 

0.94 

111.2 

92.5 

67.6 

— 

— 

• 

7 Water transp. 

1.1 

0.91 

72.7 

88.2 

76.8 

4 - 

— 

0 + 

8 Communication 

0.84 

0.80 

76.2 

110.3 

160.0 

-j- 


4 -* 

9 Elec, light & power 

0.60 

0.63 

66.7 

138.3 

279.8 


+ • 

+• 

10 Tiade 

13.0 

13-4 

93-8 

99 2 

101.4 

0 + 

0 + 

0 + 

1 1 Banking 

1-3 

1-3 

9.54 

103.5 

104.1 

0 + 

0 + 

0 + 

12 Rent 

9-9 

8.9 

1 14.0 

102.1 

80.7 

— 

— 


13 Government 

9 0 

8.4 

72.G 

97-9 

162.8 

+ 


-f* 

14 All other 

17-2 

16.1 

112.8 

1 10.3 

136.4 

0 — 

+ 

+ 

CLASSIFICATION 

A 2 by CHARACIER OF PRODUCTIVE 1 

FUNCTION 



15 Commodity prod. 









(1 + 2 -f- 3 f 4 + 9) 

40.5 

42.7 

99.8 

97-5 

82.2 

0 — 

— 

— 

i6 Commodity transp. & 









distr. (5 + 7 -h i«) 

20.3 

20.8 

95 4 

96.8 

89.9 

0 + 

0 — 

0 — 

17 Sei vices (fi + 8 -}- 









11 + 12 F 13 + 14) 

39-2 

3 fi .4 

102.5 

104.7 

126.6 

0 + 

4- 

4- 


CLASSIFICATION C^ BY TYPE OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
18 With huge proportion 
of individual firms 



(i+4+io-f 12 + 14) 

55-4 

54.9 

107.7 

102.1 

98.8 

0 — 

0 — 

0 — 

19 

Private corp. (2 + 3) 

24.6 

25.6 

94.4 

97-2 

85.5 

0 + 

— 

0 — 

20 

Semi-public corp. 

(5 + 64-7 + 8 + 9+1 1) 

11.1 

11.1 

94-9 

97.6 

91.8 

0 + 

0 — 

0 — 

21 

Public (13) 

9.0 

8.4 

72.6 

97.9 

162.8 

+ 

+• 

4-* 


} See note to Table 14. 

2 Classiheations A and C are not strictly comparable with those in other tables. Manufactured 
gas is excluded from line 15, pipe lines from line 16, and both are included in line 17. 
Manufactured gas, pipe lines, and insurance are excluded from line 20 and included in 
line 18. Rent, here, is the sum of rent received by individuals, imputed rent, and real estate 
interest. 
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ting declines in the shares of others. The public sector, i.e., 
government, rises markedly. 

For the distribution of aggregate payments excluding entre- 
preneurial savings we extend the analysis to 1909 by using 
King’s estimates (Table 15). The first two columns show the 
differences in the industrial distributions, which are roughly 
continuous for the three decades, during the quinquennium 
for which the two series of estimates can be compared. The 
symbols in columns 6-8 are determined by a procedure anal- 
ogous to that used in Table 14, except that the distinctions 
between slight, significant, and large changes are based upon 
a comparison of the change with the average percentage share 
in the middle decade, 1919-28. 

The movements in the shares of several industries during 
the last two decades characterized also the longer span of three 
decades: the shares of agriculture, mining, construction, steam 
railroads, street railways, and rent (roughly comparable to real 
estate in the other tables) declined not only from 1919-28 to 
1929—38 but also from 1909—18 to 1919—28; the shares of elec- 
tric light and power, communication (largely telephone), 
trade, banking, and government increased not only from 
1919-28 to 1929-38 but also from 1909-18 to 1919-28. In other 
industries the change from the first to the second decade was 
in the opposite direction from that from the second to the 
third: the shares of manufacturing and water transportation 
rose from 1909-18 to 1919-28 but declined from 1919-28 to 
1929-38; that of the ‘all other’ division declined from 1909-18 
to 1919-28 and rose from 1919-28 to 1929-38. Comparison of 
column 8 in Table 1 5, recording the movement from the first 
to the third decade, with column 6 in Table 14, showing 
changes in the industrial distribution of the same total during 
two decades, indicates similarity for comparable industrial 
branches. The only difference is that the share of water trans- 
portation rises slightly in Table 15, i.e., over the three decades, 
and declines in Table 14; and that the share of banking rises 
slightly in Table 15 but not at all in Table 14. 
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The decline in the share of commodity producing industries 
(Classification A) was persistent, although less from the first to 
the second decade than from the second to the third; the share 
of commodity transporting and distributing industries in- 
creased slightly between 1909-18 and 1919-28, the decline 
developing only after the first World War; and the share of 
service industries rose persistently, although more markedly 
during the third than during the earlier decades. In Classifica- 
tion C the share of industries in which individual firms pre- 
dominate declined slightly but consistently; and the share of 
government rose throughout but especially during the recent 
decades. The shares of industries in which private corporations 
predominate and of semi-public industries rose from 1909-18 
to 1919-28 and declined from 1919-28 to 1929-38. 

Having established that the shares of commodity producing 
industries, of the older public utilities, and of real estate de- 
clined in national income and aggregate payments, while the 
shares of some public utilities, direct service industries, and 
government rose, we now inquire whether similar declines 
and rises characterized their shares in the countrywide totals 
of wages and salaries, entrepreneurial income, dividends, inter- 
est, etc. (Table 16). The symbols that indicate slight, signifi- 
cant, and large rises; slight, significant, and large declines; and 
no movement, are determined by a procedure analogous to 
that used in Table 14. The one minor modification was to dis- 
regard shares that, for the period as a whole, averaged less than 
one-tenth of one per cent of the countrywide total. Changes in 
such minute shares are likely to be extremely erratic; they are 
designated ‘a', which means that for the given industry the 
type of income or payment does not exist, is not estimated, or 
changes in its share are not classified. 

a) The first impression conveyed by Table 16 is that in few 
industries do their shares in various types of income move 
similarly. If we assume as the criterion of consistency the same 
sign in all the columns (excluding those marked a), whether it 
follows o (designating a slight change), stands by itself (desig- 
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Dating a significant change), or has an asterisk (designating a 
large change), we find that the shares of anthracite coal, bi- 
tuminous coal, textiles and leather, miscellaneous and rubber 
manufacturing, steam railroads, Pullman, and express, and 
street railways declined consistently. The shares of electric 
light and power, pipe lines, and state, county, and city subdivi- 
sions of government rose. Thus of 42 major and minor indus- 
trial divisions and 7 categories in Classifications A and C, the 
shares of only 1 1 in national income and all its components 
rose or declined consistently. Naturally enough, these 1 1 are 
the industries whose shares in national income rose or declined 
most over the period. 

b) In some industries an increase or lack of change in their 
shares in wages and salaries is accompanied by a decrease in 
their shares in either entrepreneurial withdrawals or net in- 
come or both: oil and gas, food and tobacco, printing, chemi- 
cals, and trade (col. 1, 2, and 3). In other industries the move- 
ments are in the same direction, but the change over the period 
in their shares in entrepreneurial withdrawals and net income 
is algebraically smaller than in wages and salaries: total manu- 
facturing, textile and leather, construction materials and fur- 
niture, metal, miscellaneous and rubber manufacturing, pro- 
fessional, personal, and miscellaneous service. The major 
factor in these differences is the declining relative importance 
of unincorporated firms. The greater decrease in the share of 
entrepreneurial withdrawals in oil and gas, various branches 
of manufacturing, trade, and some divisions of direct service 
industries than in other industries in which unincorporated 
firms predominate is due to the more rapidly diminishing scope 
of the noncorporate form of organization in these fields. On 
the other hand, for agriculture, the one industry in which unin- 
corporated firms predominate and in whose relative impor- 
tance no notable reduction occurred, the change in its share in 
entrepreneurial withdrawals or net income is algebraically 
greater than in wages and salaries. 

c) Because in most industries wages and salaries (including 
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or excluding other compensation of employees) are so much 
greater than either entrepreneurial withdrawals or net income, 
the industrial distributions of total service income and of 
wages and salaries are similar; consequently, changes over the 
period in them are also similar. When we compare columns 4 
and 5 with column 1 we find divergence in sign for merely a 
few industries: oil and gas, food and tobacco, paper, trade, and, 
naturally enough, the category of industries in Classification C 
in which unincorporated firms predominate. 

d) Changes in the industrial distributions of dividends and 
interest are divergent (col. 6 and 7). In oil and gas, total manu- 
facturing, construction materials and furniture, paper, metal 
manufacturing, total finance, real estate, and direct service 
industries a decline or no movement in their shares in divi- 
dends is accompanied by a rise in their shares in interest. In 
anthracite coal, metal mining, and steam railroads a decline in 
their shares in dividends is accompanied by a less notable de- 
cline (or absence of decline) in their shares in interest. In print- 
ing and chemicals a rise in their shares in dividends is accom- 
panied by a much more pronounced rise in their shares in 
interest. On the other hand, in a few but important industries 
the change in their shares in dividends is algebraically greater 
than in their shares in interest: agriculture, food and tobacco, 
construction, total transportation and public utilities, tele- 
phone, and miscellaneous. 

These divergent changes over the period in the industrial 
distributions of dividends and interest arise from several 
factors. In many industries one or both of these income types 
are so small that changes in the industry shares in the country- 
wide totals are likely to be erratic: e.g., the share of agriculture 
in dividends and of service industries in both. In industries in 
which dividends were much more severely affected by the de- 
pression of the 1930's, even changes over the period would re- 
veal the greater decline (or smaller rise) in their shares in divi- 
dends compared with their shares in interest. In other indus- 
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tries fixed interest indebtedness may have been reduced and 
replaced by dividend paying stocks. 

e) Because of the divergence in changes in the industrial 
distributions of these two types of property income, and the 
shift in their relative weight, changes in the industrial dis- 
tribution of dividends and interest combined are unlike those 
in either. The inclusion under property income of rent and its 
assignment to real estate cause another big difference. Since 
rent declined much more than interest and dividends the alge- 
braic value of the change in all industries except real estate is 
raised, i.e., any decline in their shares in total property income 
is reduced and any increase, augmented (col. 8 and 9). 

f) Perhaps the most interesting comparison is between 
changes in the industrial distributions of service income (col. 
4 and 5) and property income (col. 8 and 9). In oil and gas, 
other mining (non-metal mines and quarries), total manufac- 
turing, food and tobacco, metal manufacturing, transportation 
and other public utilities, and water transportation a decline 
in their shares in service income is accompanied by a rise or ab- 
sence of decline in their shares in interest and dividends com- 
bined. In chemicals, manufactured gas, telephone, and service 
an absence of decline or a rise in their shares in service income 
is accompanied by a distinct or greater rise in their shares in 
dividends and interest combined. Industries in which changes 
in their shares in service income exceed algebraically the 
changes in their shares in dividends and interest combined are 
chiefly in the finance and government groups. 

Since for most industries the change in their shares in prop- 
erty income including rent is algebraically greater than in their 
shares in property income made up of dividends and interest 
alone, the conclusions drawn from comparing columns 4 and 5 
with column 8 are strengthened in the comparison with col- 
umn 9. In the preponderant majority of cases the decrease in 
the share of an industry in total service income is accompanied 
by a smaller decrease (or no decrease, or an increase) in its share 
in total property income; and an increase in its share in total 
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service income is often accompanied by a larger increase in its 
share in total property income. The notable exceptions are tex- 
tiles and leather, miscellaneous and rubber manufacturing, 
total finance and its subgroups, and total and federal govern- 
ment. 

g) In Classification A the shares of commodity producing in- 
dustries in wages and salaries combined, entrepreneurial with- 
drawals and net income, and in both totals of service income 
decline. Their shares in dividends and in property income in- 
cluding rent rise, but their share in interest declines slightly. 
The shares of commodity transporting and distributing indus- 
tries in all totals except entrepreneurial withdrawals and prop- 
erty income including rent decrease; those of service industries 
in all except dividends and property income including rent 
increase. 

h) In Classification C the shares in the various totals of in- 
dustries in which unincorporated firms predominate change 
only slightly. The one significant decrease is in their share in 
property income including rent. The industries in which pri- 
vate corporations predominate account for decreasing shares 
in service income and its components, and for a relatively un- 
changing share in property income (but an increasing share 
in property income including rent). The semi-public indus- 
tries account for a decreasing share in wages and salaries, and 
surprisingly enough, for an increasing share in entrepreneurial 
net income; but their share in the latter countrywide total is 
so slight that the increase is of no moment. The shares of gov- 
ernment behave most consistently, increasing over the period 
in the various type of income totals (except interest) to which 
government contributes. 

Table i6 shows clearly that a decline or rise in the share of 
an industry in national income or aggregate payments does 
not necessarily mean a similar change in the relative impor- 
tance of that industry as a source of wages and salaries, of entre- 
preneurial income, or of property income. This conclusion is 
not unexpected. That an industry whose share in national in- 
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come decreases may yet have an increasing share in total wages 
and salaries or dividends is not a matter for surprise. For even 
if the composition of national income by type were to remain 
constant, i.e., even if the percentage share in national income 
of wages and salaries, entrepreneurial income, dividends, etc. 
were to remain exactly the same over the period, the direction 
and magnitude of industry shares might still diverge because 
of changes in the relative importance of various types of in- 
come within each industry. For example, if the share of wages 
and salaries in national income were to remain constant, a 
decrease in its share and an increase in the share of dividends 
in net income originating in manufacturing could cause a 
decrease in the share of manufacturing in total wages and sala- 
ries, an increase in its share in total dividends, and either 
movement in its share in national income. Such shifts within 
industries are common because of changes in the organization 
of an industry, in the composition of its productive resources 
(between direct labor and capital), and in its disbursement 
policy with respect to types of income. If, in addition to these 
shifts within industries, we consider that the relative distribu- 
tion of national income by type of income or payment also 
changed, the reasons for divergence in the movement of the 
shares of one and the same industry in various countrywide 
type of income totals become abundant. 

If we were to treat the type of income composition of na- 
tional income as constant, changes in the industrial distribu- 
tion of national income (or of aggregate payments) would be 
different from those in Table 14. If the industrial composition 
of the various countrywide type of income totals changed 
similarly, changes in the type of income composition of na- 
tional income could not affect changes in its industrial com- 
position; i.e., shifts in the type of income composition would 
mean changing weights, all applied to one and the same series 
of figures measuring changes in the industrial composition of 
the various type of income totals. But the differences among 
columns in Table 16 mean that, if the distribution of national 
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income or aggregate payments by type of income or payment 
changed, their industrial composition would also be affected. 
For example, since the share of manufacturing in wages and sal- 
aries declined, and that in interest rose, a shift in the composi- 
tion of national income in favor of interest, reducing the share 
of wages and salaries, would raise algebraically the change in 
the share of manufacturing in national income. 

If we assumed that the percentage distribution of national 
income by type of income remains constant, we could calculate 
changes in its industrial distribution, allowing the industrial 
distribution of each type of income total to vary from year to 
year. But this assumption is unrealistic: there is no discernible 
mechanism in society that either consciously or unconsciously 
operates to hold the distribution of national income by type 
constant.^ Nor is the industrial distribution of an income type 
a sufficiently realistic concept to be worth pushing far: all 
people receiving entrepreneurial income from various indus- 
tries hardly constitute a homogeneous group. We therefore 
considered it unnecessary to carry out laborious calculations in 
order to derive an industrial distribution of national income 
or of aggregate payments, on the assumption of constancy over 
the period in their relative distributions by type. 

4 Changes during Business Cycles 

The brevity of the period covered, the time unit used, the 
crude and approximate character of the estimates for some of 
the industry type of income cells— all bar detailed analysis of 
cyclical fluctuations in the income flows. Yet we can perhaps 
answer a few questions concerning their cyclical behavior, and 

7 Some mechanisms of this type may be evolving. The attempt of governments 
to maintain the purchasing power of the farming population relative to that 
of urban may be interpreted as an effort to hold the ratio of entrepreneurial 
income in farming constant relative to all other components of national income. 
The relief policy of the government is essentially an attempt to maintain the 
relative share of wages. But these attempts are for much narrower groups than 
those in our type of income or payment classification. With the detailed esti- 
mates in Volume II any student willing to formulate the assumptions and 
undertake the labor involved, can make the necessary calculations. 
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take advantage of the comprehensiveness of the estimates to 
study areas for which more adequate data are not yet available. 

How do the income totals of various types that originate in 
the various industries of the nation change during business 
eye les? Do they rise during expansions, decline during contrac- 
tions, and do their rates of movement decline from expansion 
to contraction? If they rise and decline in fair conformity with 
expansions and contractions in the nation’s economy at large, 
do some rise or decline more than others? 

With the help of reference cycle dates established in the Na- 
tional Bureau’s study of business cycles, we determined the 
direction of change in the income totals during each expansion 
and contraction, and the sign of the differential movement, i.e., 
the difference in the rate of change per year between each ex- 
pansion and the following contraction. An increase was 
credited with + a decline, with — 1; no movement, with o. 
Then the scores were added algebraically for the five expan- 
sions, the five contractions, and the five differential movements, 
i.e., the five differences in the annual rate of movement be- 
tween an expansion and the following contraction. Thus, if an 
income total originating in a given industry rose during each 
expansion, its score is -f- 5; if it rose in four and declined in one, 
its score is 3; if it rose in three, declined in one, and failed to 
change in one, its score is + 2; if it rose in three and declined 
in two, its score is + H and similarly for the behavior during 
the five contractions and cycles. A plus or minus sign indicates 
the direction of the preponderant number of changes in a given 
income during the reference periods. 

The scores can, of course, range from — 5 to -f- 5, with every 
intervening integer and o. However, for net income originat- 
ing in each industry, 5 and 3 predominate, and 1 and o are 
rare, the values and signs indicating that net income originat- 
ing in each industry tends to increase during expansions, de- 
crease during contractions, and that its differential movement 
is negative (Table 17, col. 1, 3, and 5). Such scores suggest con- 
sistent positive conformity to business cycles. 
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Direction of Movement during Business Cycles in I'otals and 
Percentage Shares of Net Income Originating in 
Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 
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Lack of such conformity to expansions or contractions is as- 
sociated in part with pronounced long term rises or declines 
in the totals. We noted in the preceding section that the shares 
in national income of anthracite coal, textiles and leather, and 
street railways declined markedly over the period. Since na- 
tional income in current prices also declined, the drop in these 
shares must have meant an even more marked decline in the 
totals in current prices. But it is these three industries that have 
the lowest score for rises during expansions (col. i). Similarly, 
among the industries whose scores for contractions are alge- 
braically greater than — 5 or — 3 there are many whose shares 
in national income, as shown in the preceding section, rose 
markedly over the period: food and tobacco, printing, chemi- 
cals, electric light and power, manufactured gas, pipe lines, 
telephones, total finance, banking, real estate, the direct service 
industries, government. Because of this effect of longer term 
movements on conformity to either expansions or contractions, 
the ‘purest’ indicator of behavior during business cycles is the 
score for the* direction of the differential movement: a long 
term movement would affect approximately equally changes 
during an expansion and the following contraction, and 
should, therefore, have little effect on the difference. 

When the effects of long term changes during expansions and 
contractions are reduced the income totals conform better 
(col. 5). Of the 35 entries in columns 1, 3, and 5 respectively, 
there are 24 maximum entries in column 1, only 1 1 in column 
3, and 25 in column 5. Of the ten industries whose score in col- 
umn 5 is algebraically greater than — 5, four are finance and 
its three subdivisions, industries that are either not too re- 
sponsive to business cycles (such as insurance) or are susceptible 
to cycles different in timing from those characterizing general 
business conditions (real estate). Of the other six exceptions, 
four are purely consumer goods industries: anthracite coal, 
food and tobacco, textiles and leather, manufactured gas. On 
the other hand, industries that conform most consistently 
during expansion, contraction, and the full cycle (i.e., + 5 in 
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col. 1, — 5 in col. g, and — 5 in col. 5) are chiefly those con- 
cerned with the production or transportation of industrial raw 
materials or durable goods— total mining, metal mining, oil 
and gas, total manufacturing, construction materials and furni- 
ture, metal manufacturing, and steam railroads. 

While the entries in columns 1 , 3, and 5 reveal the movement 
of the totals, they do not indicate whether some industries rise 
more or less than others during expansions; whether they de- 
cline more or less than others during contractions; or whether 
their differential movements are greater than those of others. 
Such differences in amplitude of conforming fluctuations could 
l3C ascertained by directly computing for each income series its 
changes in terms of the average value for the reference cycle: 
the change from trough to peak dates, from peak to trough 
dates, and the change in the rate of movement from expansion 
to contraction. However, since we already had percentage dis- 
tributions of the countrywide totals by industrial branches, we 
approximated the differential amplitude of conforming fluctu- 
ations without going through the laborious direct comjJuta- 
tions. 

Given a percentage distribution of an income total by indus- 
trial source, we can study the movements of the percentages 
during expansions, contractions, and full cycles. If the per- 
centage share of an industry in national income increases 
during an expansion, the relative increase in net income origi- 
nating in it is greater than the relative increase in national in- 
come (or decline in the former less than the decline in the lat- 
ter). If the percentage share decreases, the underlying total 
increases less or decreases more, relatively, than the country- 
wide total to which the percentage is related. Knowing from 
columns 1, 3, and 5 in Table 17 that national income increases 
during each expansion, decreases during four of the five con- 
tractions, and that its differential movement is negative in each 
cycle, we also know how to interpret the movements in the per- 
centage shares in this total. But whatever the movement of the 
countrywide total to which the percentage shares are related. 
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an increase in the percentage share of an industry during ex- 
pansions means that the total originating in it is more re- 
sponsive to cyclical expansions than the countrywide total of 
all industries and we describe it below as a conforming move- 
ment or fluctuation of wider amplitude than in the country- 
wide total; that a decrease in the percentage share of an in- 
dustry during contractions means greater responsiveness to 
cyclical contractions, i.e., a conforming movement of wider 
amplitude than in the countrywide total; and that a negative 
differential movement (as compared with the countrywide to- 
tal) means greater responsiveness of the percentage share of a 
given industry to the change in the rate of activity that is 
associated with a complete business cycle."^ 

We therefore scored the movements of the percentage shares 
of various industries during expansions, contractions, and full 
cycles in a fashion exactly analogous to that used to record the 
movements of the totals (Table 17, col. 2, 4, and 6). 

The entries in columns 2 and 4, for expansions and contrac- 
tions, are affected by longer term changes, in this case in the 
percentage shares rather than in the totals themselves. When 
such changes are pronounced, it is the differential movement 
that reveals most clearly behavior during business cycles (col. 
6). The industries in whose net incomes conforming fluctua- 

8 It must be emphasized that changes in percentage shares are used here to 
study only greater or less responsiveness to business cycles. A statement that an 
income flow X exhibits conforming movements of a wider amplitude than 
income flow Y does not mean, therefore, that the cyclical fluctuations character- 
izing X are of wider amplitude than those in Y. It means only that during refer- 
ence cycle phases for which a rise in the rate of economic activity is assumed, 
the change in X is algebraically greater than in Y (although this change itself 
may be either a rise or decline); and that during reference cycle phases or 
swings for which a decline in the rate of economic activity is assumed, the 
change in X is algebraically smaller than in Y. This meaning of the expression 
‘conforming movements’ or ‘fluctuations’ and of their amplitude must be kept 
in mind in the discussion here and in Chapter 6. 

However, since most income totals show fairly high positive conformity to 
business cycles, a conforming movement during reference expansions does de- 
note a rise in most cases; and during contractions or in the differential move- 
ment over the whole cycle, it frecpiently does denote a decline. 
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lions are consistently of wider amplitude than in national in- 
come are total mining, metal mining, oil and gas, ‘other’ min- 
ing, total manufacturing, construction materials and furniture, 
paper, metal manufacturing, and chemicals — a list that in- 
cludes most of the industries known to reflect business cycles 
most sensitively because of their concern with industrial ma- 
terials and durable products. The industries in whose net in- 
comes conforming fluctuations are consistently of narrower 
amplitude than in national income are anthracite coal, food 
and tobacco, textiles and leather, printing, total transportation 
and public utilities, electric light and power, manufactured 
gas, street railways, pipe lines, telephones, telegraph, trade, 
finance and its various subdivisions, direct service industries, 
and government. The list includes consumer goods industries 
and industries the character of whose very organization makes 
their incomes less sensitive to business cycles. 

Table 17 presents the full set of measures for the industrial 
components and percentage shares of national income only. We 
now consider changes during business cycles in the industrial 
components and percentage shares of other countrywide in- 
come totals, such as aggregate payments, wages and salaries, 
and entrepreneurial net income, emphasizing the behavior of 
income totals in their origin in the various industries, and de- 
ferring analysis of the cyclical behavior of various types of in- 
come to Chapter 6. 

A IN INCOME TOTALS 

Totals of income originating in the various industries (Table 
17, col. I, 3, and 5) moved in consistent conformity with busi- 
ness cycles: a preponderant number of entries were -f- 3 or -f- 5 
for expansion, — 3 or — 5 for the differential movement. The 
same conformity is largely true of business savings, payments 
to individuals, wages and salaries, and other income types. 

Since we cannot attribute much significance to the difference 
between -f 5 and + 3 or — 5 and — 3, we classified the two 
positive entries as expressing conformity of movement during 
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expansions, the two negative entries as expressing conformity 
during contractions and conformity to the expected change in 
the difiFerential movement. Applying this criterion to the scores 
established for various type of income totals originating in the 
different industries, we find that in the overwhelming majority 
they conform. We therefore present in Table i8 the industries 
in which they do not conform. A score of less than + 3 for ex- 
pansion, or algebraically greater than — 3 for contraction and 
for the differential movement indicates lack of conformity. 

Anthracite coal, textiles and leather, and street railways are 
conspicuous in that several of the type of income totals origi- 
nating in them fail to conform during expansions. For other 
industries in the table, only one or two income types are listed, 
but even these industries, such as the federal government, agri- 
culture, and finance, belong to the group that does not reflect 
sensitively fluctuations in general business activity. 

The type of income totals of more industries fail to conform 
consistently to contractions, partly because of their upward 
trend in several industries, partly because of the relative brevity 
of most expansions during the period (of the five expansions, 
four last just one year when dated on an annual basis). But the 
list is again dominated by consumer goods industries, such pub- 
lic utilities as are insensitive to transient changes in business 
conditions, and government. 

Among the industries whose type of income totals fail to con- 
form in differential movement most consistently are anthracite 
coal, manufactured gas, telephones, construction, finance and 
its three subdivisions, and government. 

Table 18 is by major and minor industrial divisions, not by 
the categories of Classifications A and C. Even so, it includes 
relatively few industries. Indeed, the more important evidence 
it provides is not the specific industries whose type of income 
totals fail to conform to business cycles, but rather the brevity 
of the list. For comprehensive totals such as net income, total 
payments, wages and salaries, entrepreneurial net income, and 
some of the narrower but sensitive income types such as cor- 
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porate savings and dividends, the industries failing to follow 
consistently cyclical swings in general business activity are few. 
For interest alone, a type relatively insensitive to business 
cycles, is the list of industries failing to conform long. 

For the categories of the broader industrial classifications it 
is practicable to go further and present the actual measures of 
the direction of movement of the income totals during expan- 
sions, contractions, and full cycles (Table 19). We include 
Classification B, since the apportionment of the mixed group 
would not greatly affect the short term cyclical changes in the 
totals for the non durable and durable groups whereas differ- 
ences in the cyclical behavior of these two groups are promi- 
nent. 

There is a general tendency toward high conformity, the 
entries for expansions being preponderantly either + 5 + 3; 

for contractions, either — 5 or — 3; and for the differential 
movement, either — 5 or — 3. The differences in the scores 
among the various groups also are as we would expect, espe- 
cially if we take into account the long term changes that char- 
acterize the income totals in the various industrial categories. 
Thus the score for the commodity producing group during 
expansions is in general higher than those for the commodity 
transporting and distributing group and for the service indus- 
tries. Since this is true under conditions of smaller increase 
or greater decline over the period in the income totals origi- 
nating in the commodity producing industries their closer 
conformity during expansions is all the more significant. Simi- 
larly, during contractions commodity producing industries 
have a more consistently negative score, which may partly be 
due to the lower rate of their movement over the period. In 
the most telling comparison, that for the differential move- 
ment, commodity producing industries have the highest con- 
formity in accordance with expectations based on general 
knowledge. 

In Classification B durable product industries conform bet- 
ter than non-durable industries during contractions and dur- 



TABLE 19 

Direction of Movement during Business Cycles in Income Totals 
Originating in Broad Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 
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TREP. 
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INCOME 
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COME 

DENDS 
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(1) 

(a) 

(3) 
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(7) 
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EXPANSION 


Clussifuation A liy Clliaracter of Produttive Function 
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+5 

+3 

+5 
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-|-3 

4-5 

4-3 
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Commodity transp. & distr. 

+3 

+3 
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+5 
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4-3 

4-1 

43 

Services 

+5 

+3 

+6 

45 

43 

4-3 

4-3 

4-3 

Classification B By Durability of Product 







Non -durable 

+3 

+3 

+5 

+6 

4-3 

4-5 

4-3 

4-5 

Durable 

+5 

+3 

+5 

45 

4-1 

45 

4-1 

46 

Classification C By Type of Business Oiganization 






With large pioportion of 









individual fnms 

+3 

—1 

+5 

-4-5 

4-3 

4-5 

-|-3 

4-3 

Private coip. 

+5 

+3 

+5 

-f5 

4-3 

45 

— 1 

4-5 

Semi-public corp. 

+5 

+3 

-1-5 

-f5 

45 

4-1 

4-1 

4-3 

Public 

-f 6 

+3 

4-5 

-f3 
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Total 

+5 

+5 
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—5 

—5 
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“3 
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—3 
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—5 
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—5 

—3 

— 1 
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— 1 
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— 1 

— 1 

+3 

+ 1 

— 1 

4-1 
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Non-durablc 

— 1 

—6 

— 1 

— 1 

—3 

—3 

4-1 

4-1 
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—5 

—5 

—5 

—5 

—3 

— 1 

—1 

—I 
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individual firms 

—3 

—3 

—1 

— l 

—5 

— 1 
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4-1 

Private corp. 

—5 

—5 

—5 

—5 

—5 

—3 

4-1 

—3 
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— 1 

—5 

— i 
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— 1 

— 1 

43 
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Public 


—1 

+5 

4-5 



4-1 

4-1 

Total 

—3 

—5 

—1 

—3 

—3 

—3 

4-1 
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Commodity producing 

—5 

—5 

—5 
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—5 

—3 

—5 

Services —5 —5 
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—3 
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—5 

—3 

—3 
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—5 

—5 

—5 
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. individual firms 

—5 

—3 

—5 
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—5 

—5 
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—5 

—3 

—5 

Public 

—5 

—5 

4-3 


—5 —6 —5 



Total 
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ing the complete cycle; but there is no evidence of their more 
consistent conformity during expansions. 

In Classification C government naturally conforms least 
consistently to cyclical changes. Of the other three groups, in- 
dustries in which private corporations predominate (mining 
and manufacturing) conform most consistently; there seem to 
be no significant differences in conformity between industries 
in which unincorporated firms are still numerous and those in 
which semi-public corporations predominate. 

Because of the generally high conformity of the totals and 
the crudity of the measures, merely the most striking instances 
of failure to rise and decline in unison with the rate of general 
economic activity are revealed by the consistency with which 
the totals conform. To detect the industries whose incomes rise 
or decline in conformity with business cycles at a more or less 
rapid rate than the countrywide income totals we must study 
the percentage shares. 

B IN PERCENTAGE SHARES OF VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 

How shares of various industries in national income change 
during business cycles has already been discussed in connec- 
tion with Table 17. We now consider their shares in other 
countrywide income totals (Table 20). For the sake of brevity, 
Table 20 is confined to measuring the consistency of the dif- 
ferential movement in the shares of industries in such country- 
wide totals as themselves conform adequately to business cycles 
during the entire period. It was observed in Table 19 that 
national income, aggregate payments, wages and salaries, entre- 
preneurial net income, and dividends all conform perfectly 
in their differential movements, whereas property income in- 
cluding rent has a score of — 3. Hence any departure from con- 
formity in all except the last column of Table 20, i.e., any 
score that is algebraically greater than — 5, indicates that the 
component in question failed in at least one business cycle to 
decline from expansion to contraction as much as the total for 
all industries in the country. Similarly, an entry algebraically 
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Direction of Differential Movement during Business Cycles in 
Percentage Shares of Industrial Divisions in Countrywide 
Income Totals, 1919-1938 

PROP. 

AGG. PAY. WAGKS ENTREP. INCOME 

NATIONAL TOINDI- & SAL- NET DIVI- INCL. 

INCOME VIDUALS ARIES INCOME DENDS RENT 

(») (*) ( 3 ) (4) ( 5 ) (6) 


Agriculture 

+ 1 

Mining 

-5 

Anthracite coal 

+3 

Bituminous coal 

—3 

Metal 

-5 

Oil gas 

-5 
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—5 

Manufacturing 

-5 
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+3 

Text. & leather 


Constr. mat. & furn. 

-5 

Paper 

-5 

Printing 

+5 

Metal 

-5 
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-5 
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-3 
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+3 
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+5 
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+2 
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+3 
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+5 
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—1 
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-5 

-5 

—5 
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-5 
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4-3 

-3 

—3 

—5 
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-5 

-5 

-5 

-3 
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-5 

-3 

-5 
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-3 

-5 

-3 

-5 

4-3 

-5 

—5 

-3 

-3 

-5 

-5 
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4-5 
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4-1 

—3 
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-3 

-5 

—5 

-5 

-5 

-5 

-5 

-3 

—5 
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-3 
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4-5 
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-3 

—5 

-5 

—5 

-3 

-3 
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-3 

-3 
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4-5 
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greater than — 5 in the last column means that the income 
total in question failed in at least one business cycle to decline 
as much as (or rose more than) total property income. Relative 
intensity of change during business cycles is thus gauged in 
Table 20 by the negative score: the smaller the score (alge- 
braically) the wider the amplitude of conforming fluctuations 
recorded for income flows in a given industry during business 
cycles, wider in comparison with other industry entries in the 
same column. 

Keeping in mind that comparisons of scores among indus- 
tries should be within rather than among columns, i.e., ver- 
tically among the rows, we group the industries according to 
the amplitude of their conforming fluctuations during business 
cycles: wide (score — 5 or — 3), narrow (score + 5 or +3), or an 
amplitude not significantly different from those for the respec- 
tive countrywide income totals (scores from — 2 to -f 2). We 
first use as a basis of classification the entries for national in- 
come and aggregate payments (excluding all savings of enter- 
prises); then the two large components of national income: 
wages and salaries and property income. In the first classifica- 
tion we place an industry among those showing wide amplitude 
if the score for its share in national income or aggregate pay- 
ments does not rise above — 3 (algebraically): in tiie second 
classification, if the score for its share in wages and salaries or 
property income is either — 5 or — 3; and likewise for the 
placing of industries in the narrow amplitude or intermediate 
groups. 

The two groupings are similar. In general, industries whose 
incomes display conforming fluctuations of widest amplitude 
during business cycles are extractive, manufacturing, or con- 
struction, industries concerned with the production of indus- 
trial raw materials and durable commodities. Among the 
industries whose incomes fluctuate more than the countrywide 
totals, there is not one from other than the commodity pro- 
ducing category. On the other hand, industries whose incomes 
are distinctly less variable in conformity with business cycles 
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Classification of Industries by the Movement of Their Shares 
in Countrywide Income Totals 

AMTHTUDE OF CONFORMING FLUCTUATIONS 
I) U R I N (; BUSINESS CYCLES 


NARROWER THAN FOR THE 

COIJN I RYWIDE TOTAL INTERMEDIATE 

IN NAIWNAL INCOME AND/OR AGGREGATE PAYMENTS 

(excluding subdivisions of government) 

Anthracite coal Agriculture 


wider than for the 

COUNTRYWIDE TOTAL 


Milling 
Bituminous coal 
Metal 
Oil & gas 
Other 

Manufacturing 
Constr. mat. & furn. 
Paper 
Metal 
Chemical 
Misc. & rubber 

Construction 


Food & tobacco 

Elec, light & power 
Mfd. gas 
Street rwy. 
Telephone 

Finance 
Banking 
Insurance 
Real estate 

Service 


Text. & leather 
Printing 

Transp. & other pub. util, 
Steam rr. 

Water transp. 

Pipe lines 
Telegraph 

Trade 
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Government 


IN wages and SALARIES AND PROPERTY INCOME INCLUDING RENT 
(including SUBDIVISIONS OF GOVERNMENT) 


Anthracite coal Agriculture 

Transp. & other pub. util. Food & tobacco 
Mfd. gas Text. & leather 

Street rwy. Printing 

Pipe lines 
Telephone 


Mining 

Bituminous coal 
Metal 
Oil & gas 
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Manufacturing 
Constr. mat. & furn. 
Paper 
Metal 
Chemical 
Misc. & rubber 
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Finance 
Banking 
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County gov. 

City ind. pub. educ. 

Misc. 


Elec, light & power 
Steam rr. 

Water transp. 
Telegraph 

Trade 

Insurance 

Service 

Government 

Federal 

State 
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than the countrywide totals are largely consumer goods indus- 
tries producing non-durable goods; or private or public service 
industries. The group with intermediate amplitude of con- 
forming fluctuations comprises industries concerned with both 
producer and consumer goods, such as printing, trade, steam 
railroads, and water transportation; and industries whose in- 
comes while having cycles of their own, do not fluctuate in 
close conformity to cycles in general business conditions (agri- 
culture). 

The differential movements established for the major and 
minor industrial divisions in Table 20 determine the differ- 
ences in variability among the categories of Classifications A, 
B, and C. In Table 21 these differences are measured directly, 
as are also the movements during expansions and contractions. 
The greater variability in conformity with business cycles of 
income flows from commodity producing industries stands out 
clearly. They rise more than those from other industries during 
expansions; decline more than those from other industries 
during contractions; and of course their differential movement 
is greater. The only exception is their share in entrepreneurial 
net income during expansions, possibly because of the non- 
conforming movement in farmers’ net income. The shares of 
the commodity transporting and distributing industries in the 
various income types vary more in conformity with business 
cycles than do those of the service industries. 

An even greater contrast in amplitude of conforming move- 
ment during business cycles is presented by the non-durable 
and durable goods industries. The latter uniformly rise more 
than the countrywide totals during expansions, uniformly 
decline more during contractions, and their differential move- 
ment is greater. The non-durable goods industries rise less 
during expansions than the countrywide totals, decline less dur- 
ing contractions, and their differential movement is smaller. 
But this narrower amplitude of fluctuation in income flows 
from non-durable goods industries is not so consistent as the 
wider amplitude of conforming fluctuations in the durable. 
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Direction of Movement during Business Cycles in Percentage 
Shares of Broad Industrial Divisions in Countrywide 
Income Totals, 1919-1938 
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The public category is distinguished by the failure of its 
income flow to respond to business cycles with as wide an am- 
plitude as the countrywide totals. Industries in which private 
corporations predominate are at the other extreme: the income 
flows from them fluctuate in conformity with business cycles 
much more than the countrywide totals. Income flows from the 
other two groups in Classification C, industries in which unin- 
corporated firms are still numerous and semi-public industries, 
tend to increase less than the countrywide totals during expan- 
sions, decrease less during contractions, and have a smaller dif- 
ferential movement. No significant differences in the ampli- 
tude of conforming movements during business cycles between 
the two groups can be observed on the basis of Table 21. 

5 Summary 

All statements below concerning the industrial distribution of 
income are for totals in current prices. 

a) From 1919 to 1938 commodity producing industries ac- 
counted on the average for two-fifths of national income, ag- 
gregate payments, and wages and salaries, a somewhat larger 
share of entrepreneurial income, and a smaller share of prop- 
erty income. Industries concerned with commodity transport- 
ing and distributing accounted for one-fifth of national in- 
come and aggregate payments, a somewhat larger share of 
wages and salaries, and a smaller share of entrepreneurial and 
property income. The service industries accounted for the re- 
maining two-fifths of national income and aggregate payments, 
a somewhat larger share of property income, and smaller shares 
of wages and salaries and of entrepreneurial income. 

b) Industries that could be directly classified as producing 
preponderantly durable goods accounted on the average for 
14 per cent of national income and of aggregate payments, a 
larger share of wages and salaries, for only 3 to 4 per cent of 
entrepreneurial income, and for 8 per cent of property income 
(including rent). Industries that could be directly classified as 
producing non-durable goods accounted for 43 to 44 per cent 
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of national income and of aggregate payments, a somewhat 
smaller share of wages and salaries, a much larger share of 
entrepreneurial income, and a somewhat larger share of prop- 
erty income. With the addition of durable products from the 
mixed group, industries producing durable goods would per- 
haps account for not much more than one-fifth of national in- 
come or aggregate payments. 

c) Industries in which unincorporated firms are still numer- 
ous accounted on the average for over half of national income 
and aggregate payments; those in which private corporations 
predominate, for 23 per cent, those in which semi-public cor- 
porations predominate, for 13 per cent, and government, for 
1 1 to 12 per cent. The shares of these broad groups in the com- 
ponent income totals vary somewhat, but the distributions of 
wages and salaries and of property income tend to be roughly 
similar to those of national income and aggregate payments. 

d) The industries whose shares in national income, aggre- 
gate payments, and all the component income totals declined 
over the period are anthracite coal, bituminous coal, textiles 
and leather, miscellaneous and rubber manufacturing, steam 
railroads, Pullman, and express, and street railways. The in- 
dustries whose shares in all the comprehensive and component 
income totals rose arc electric light and power, pipe lines, state, 
county, and city divisions of the government. In all other in- 
dustries a rise or decline of shares in some countrywide income 
totals was accompanied by a decline or rise of shares in other 
totals. But if only national income and aggregate payments 
are considered, a significant decline occurred in the shares of 
the following industries (in addition to those listed above): 
agriculture, total mining, metal mining, ‘other* mining, total 
manufacturing, construction materials and furniture, metal 
manufacturing, contract construction, water transportation, 
total finance, and real estate. The industries (in addition to 
those listed above) whose shares in national income and aggre- 
gate payments rose significantly are manufactured gas, tele- 
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phones, insurance, total service, total government (and all its 
subdivisions), and miscellaneous. 

e) The shares o£ commodity producing industries in na- 
tional income, aggregate payments, and some important com- 
ponent income totals decreased over the period, 1919-1938, 
as did those of commodity transporting and distributing indus- 
tries, although not so much. The shares of service industries 
increased. The share of commodity producing industries in 
aggregate payments excluding entrepreneurial savings de- 
creased also from 1909-18 to 1919-28, although not so mark- 
edly as from 1919-28 to 1929-38; that of commodity transport- 
ing and distributing industries increased from the first to the 
second decade, and decreased only from the second to the 
third; and that of service industries increased from 1909-18 to 
1919-28, although not so markedly as from 1919-28 to 1929-38. 

f) In national income, aggregate payments, and some com- 
ponent totals the shares of the two groups in Classification C 
in which unincorporated firms or private corporations pre- 
dominate declined during the two recent decades; those of 
semi-public industries did not change significantly; and those 
of public industries rose markedly. In aggregate payments 
excluding entrepreneurial savings the decline in the share of 
industries with many unincorporated firms and the rise in the 
share of public industries characterized also the change from 
1909-18 to 1919-28; but the shares of the other two groups (pri- 
vate and semi-public corporations) did not move consistently. 

g) The divergence in movement among shares of one in- 
dustry in countrywide income type totals arises from changes 
in the relative importance of the income types within indus- 
tries and of total net income originating in the different indus- 
tries. For most industries or industrial groups a decrease or 
increase in their shares in national income or in aggregate pay- 
ments cannot be interpreted as a decrease or increase in their 
shares in each component— wages and salaries, entrepreneurial 
income, dividends, and interest. 

h) Total net income and the income type totals originating 
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in the different industries fluctuate, on the whole, in close 
conformity with business cycles. The industries whose income 
type totals fail significantly to conform are anthracite coal, 
manufactured gas, telephones, contract construction, total 
finance and its subdivisions, and government. These are in- 
dustries producing consumer goods, or so organized as to be 
unresponsive to transient changes in economic conditions, or 
having cycles of their own. The list of industries failing signifi- 
cantly to conform is longest for the industrial distribution of 
interest, a countrywide total itself insensitive to business 
cycles. 

i) Income totals of various types originating in the broader 
industrial groups conform well to business cycles, showing the 
expected differences in degree. Incomes originating in the 
commodity producing group fluctuate in greater conformity 
than those originating in either the commodity transporting 
and distributing or service group; incomes originating in dur- 
able goods industries, than those originating in non-durable; 
incomes originating in industries in which private corpora- 
tions predominate, than those originating in the other in- 
dustry groups in Classification C. 

j) Incomes originating in various industries differ greatly 
in the amplitude of their conforming fluctuations during busi- 
ness cycles. Wide amplitudes of conforming fluctuations char- 
acterize such commodity producing industries as are concerned 
with industrial raw materials and durable products (total min- 
ing, bituminous coal, metal mining, oil and gas, ‘other’ min- 
ing, total manufacturing, construction materials and furniture, 
metal manufacturing, chemicals, miscellaneous and rubber 
manufacturing, contract construction). Narrow amplitudes 
characterize industries concerned exclusively with consumer 
goods of the non durable type or the more rigidly organized 
industries unresponsive to business cycles (anthracite coal, 
food and tobacco, electric light and power, manufactured gas, 
total finance and its subdivisions, government and some of its 
subdivisions). In the group with intermediate amplitudes of 
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conforrning fluctuations are agriculture, steam railroads, trade, 
and telegraph, industries concerned with both consumer and 
producer goods or having cycles of their own. 

k) Differences in amplitude of conforming fluctuations dur- 
ing business cycles appear again among incomes originating in 
the broad industrial groups. Incomes originating in com- 
modity producing industries have much wider amplitudes 
than those originating in either the commodity transporting 
and distributing or service group. Incomes originating in 
durable goods industries have an even greater excess of ampli- 
tude over those originating in non-durable. Finally, incomes 
originating in industries in which private corporations pre- 
dominate fluctuate in conformity with business cycles with a 
wider amplitude than incomes originating in any other group 
in Classification C. 



CHAPTER 6 


Distribution 


by Type of Income 


/ Annual Distribution of National Income 
Our classification of income by type (Table 22) reflects sev- 
eral principles or bases of distinction. First, there is the sepa- 
ration of income flows that are actual payments to ultimate in- 
come recipients from items that are accruals, i.e., of income 
payments from savings of enterprises. There is the further dif- 
ferentiation among the factors of production whose compensa- 
tion the various types of income represent— labor, capital, and 
enterprise. Employee compensation may thus be taken to rep- 
resent compensation of labor; dividends and interest, of capi- 
tal; net savings, of enterprise; and entrepreneurial withdrawals 
or income, of all three, with labor preponderant. Finally, there 
is a third aspect of the classification relevant to income pay- 
ments alone: its significance in differentiating among groups 
of income recipients at different average income levels. Wages 
are, by and large, the major source of income to the lowest in- 
come groups, while salaries are the major return to groups with 
distinctly higher average incomes. Dividends and interest, 
especially the former, are a major source of income to the high 
income groups. Entrepreneurial withdrawals are between the 
extremes represented by wages and dividends. In some indus- 
tries entrepreneurial income constitutes the major return to 
groups whose average income is not much higher than that of 
wage earners; in others, it is high enough to raise the per 
capita income of entrepreneurs well above the average for the 
salaried group. 
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National Income ^ and its Percentage Distribution by Type of Income, 1919-1938 
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As explained in Chapter 2 (Sec. 3), our classification does not 
follow faithfully any of the principles mentioned. Even in sepa- 
rating actual payments from an accrual item such as net sav- 
ings, there is considerable blurring, not only because it is dif- 
ficult to separate entrepreneurial withdrawals from net savings, 
but also because the estimates of dividends and interest include 
portions that do not reach the ultimate income recipients di- 
rectly but are credited to their accounts in insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and similar ‘associations of individuals*. 
In differentiating among payments to various production fac- 
tors the classification also leaves much to be desired, if only be- 
cause it includes entrepreneurial income, which necessarily in- 
cludes compensation of more than one production factor, as a 
single category. Moreover, employee compensation includes 
some items, such as payments to principal corporation exec- 
utives, that can hardly be considered reward for labor alone; 
and dividends are presumably a mixture of a ‘pure* return on 
capital with some return to enterprise. Finally, the classifica- 
tion by type is obviously defective as a grouping of returns to 
recipients at significantly different average income levels. Em- 
ployee compensation is paid to some people with high incomes; 
a substantial portion of interest goes to low income groups; 
while entrepreneurial incomes are scattered among people in 
income groups at diverse levels. 

These defects can be partly overcome by a cross-classification 
of income types with the several industrial divisions, and by a 
segregation, whenever data are available, of principal corpora- 
tion officers* salaries. Even with these refinements, the distribu- 
tion by type still retains some weaknesses, stemming from the 
institutional lines our estimates perforce follow. Nevertheless, 
it does reflect, if sometimes obscurely, various bases: temporal 
differences in levels in the distribution within industries 
roughly approximate differences between payments and net 
'savings, among compensation of various production factors, 
and among payments to groups of recipients at significantly 
different average income levels. 
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PART TWO 


As in the distribution by industrial source, we discuss the 
distribution by type of income largely in percentage terms. 
Conversion to percentages eliminates the changes in the totals 
treated in Chapter 4, and reveals more clearly the relative im- 
portance of various production factors and of payments to 
groups receiving incomes of varying size and description. In 
Table 22 B and C the percentages are of national income alone, 
and are adequate for a preliminary study of the distribution by 
type. But subsequently we discuss the distribution of aggregate 
payments by type as well. The chief reason for basing a percent- 
age distribution on aggregate payments is that in measuring 
the relative importance of payments to various groups it is 
the distribution of aggregate payments, not of national income, 
that is desired. Net savings of enterprises, especially of cor- 
porations and of other non-personal organizations, cannot be 
assigned to any one group of income recipients; and if they are 
considered, as perhaps they should be, of equal relative im- 
portance to the fortunes of all income recipients attached to an 
industry, their percentage distribution becomes identical with 
that of aggregate payments. Since we have two variants of ag- 
gregate payments, one including and the other excluding entre- 
preneurial savings, we have two variants of the percentage dis- 
tribution. In both, net savings are taken into account and, like 
all types of payments, expressed as percentages of aggregate 
payments. 

The distribution in Table 22 B reveals obvious shifts in the 
percentage shares in national income. The share of wages and 
salaries rises; that of other employee compensation rises even 
more, reflecting the marked increase in work and other relief 
payments in the 1930’s and the inclusion of Social Security 
contributions of employers. The share of entrepreneurial 
withdrawals declines, as do the shares of entrepreneurial net 
savings and rent. The share of dividends rises, and that of inter- 
est, even more. The shares of corporate and government net 
savings decline. 

These categories, the most detailed in the distribution of 
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national income by type, are combined into broader divi- 
sions in Table 22 C. The share of total employee compensa- 
tion, a sum of wages, salaries, and other compensation, rises 
markedly. The share of entrepreneurial income, a sum of with- 
drawals and savings, declines markedly. Total service income, 
a sum of compensation of employees and of entrepreneurs, 
seems to rise in relative importance, although not markedly 
when entrepreneurial savings are included. The share of prop- 
erty income excluding rent rises markedly; but when rent is 
included, the rise becomes negligible. Aggregate payments, 
whether including or excluding entrepreneurial savings, are 
smaller than national income during the first decade and larger 
during the second— a direct reflection of the fact that net sav- 
ings of enterprises were positive during the 1920’s and nega- 
tive during the 1930’s. 

The shares of these various components in aggregate pay- 
ments may behave quite differently from their shares in 
national income. Furtliermore, analysis of the percentage dis- 
tribution of any income flow cannot be confined to the compre- 
hensive totals. We now consider the distribution within each 
division of the nation’s productive system and attempt to sur- 
vey its aspects in a manner similar to that followed in the 
analysis by industrial source. First, the average distribution 
for the entire period is examined; next, changes over the 
period; finally, changes during business cycles. 

2 A verage for the Period 

Table 23 presents distributions of net income originating for 
the country as a whole and for individual industries, based 
upon the arithmetic means of the totals for 1919-38. Similar 
distributions could be presented for total payments including 
or excluding entrepreneurial savings, but since for the period 
as a whole they would differ little from the distributions of 
net income, we omit them. 

In Table 23 rent is included in property income under real 
estate largely because it cannot be allocated by industrial divi- 



Net Income Originating in Industrial Divisions, Percentage Distribution by Type, 
Based on Average Values for 1919-1938 
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sions. Also, the subdivisions of mining were not retained: for 
these five subdivisions the estimates of income other than wages 
and salaries for the years before 1929 were derived by distribut- 
ing the totals for the mining group in proportion to wages and 
salaries. Since the percentage distribution among types of in- 
come within each subdivision of mining is not significant for 
the early years in the period. Classification B, which is subject 
to the difficulties mentioned in Chapter 5, is also omitted. 

Employee compensation accounts, on the average, for 
slightly less than two-thirds of national income. But in agri- 
culture, electric light and power, manufactured gas, pipe lines, 
and real estate its share is well below this average. These indus- 
tries obviously belong to two distinct categories. In the first, 
represented by agriculture and real estate, the prevailing type 
of business organization is the unincorporated enterprise of 
small average size or the individual property holder. Hence 
entrepreneurial income or rent bulks so large in net income 
originating that employee compensation must necessarily be 
a relatively limited fraction. In the second, to which electric 
light and power, manufactured gas, and pipe lines belong, the 
dominant form of organization is corporate, and capital used in 
production is so large relative to direct labor that a major por- 
tion of net income is a return on the capital invested and only a 
small portion is compensation for the direct services of em- 
ployees. On the other hand, in mining, textiles and leather, 
construction materials and furniture, printing, water trans- 
portation, and telegraph the share of employee compensation 
exceeds 85 per cent. In these industries the entrepreneur either 
does not appear or plays a minor role; and the use of capital is 
small relative to that of direct labor. 

In agriculture, service, and trade the proportion of entre- 
preneurial withdrawals is above the average for the country, 
17.1 per cent; in government, the public utilities, finance, 
manufacturing, mining, and construction, below. We have al- 
ready mentioned the industries with a large proportion of 
property income. In general, industries in which entrepre- 
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neurs predominate, or in which the capital investment is small 
relative to direct labor, or in which entrepreneurs do not have 
to pay returns on past investment, or in which by definition 
there cannot be large property returns (such as insurance) have 
low ratios of property income to net income originating (agri- 
culture, construction, trade, insurance, and service). 

The average shares of dividends and of interest in national 
income are about the same, but within industries they differ 
markedly. In some industries, such as government and agri- 
culture, dividends are absent or negligible, either because 
there are no private enterprises or because small private enter- 
prises, for which credit without security and fixed interest obli- 
gation is impracticable, predominate. As industries approach 
either extreme— absence of a variable entrepreneurial revenue 
because of a controlled market or preponderance of small units 
—interest tends to constitute a relatively greater share than 
dividends. Public utilities, such as steam railroads, represent 
the first extreme; real estate, the second. On the other hand, 
in industries in which the private business enterprise is large 
and continuously active in a competitive market, the share 
of dividends tends to be relatively greater (mining, manu- 
facturing). 

The share of savings of enterprises for the country as a whole 
is, on the average, small, amounting to somewhat less than i 
per cent of national income. But the percentages vary strik- 
ingly among industries. In general, the industries that, as 
shown by our analysis in Chapter 5, rose in relative importance 
in the income structure, were the ones for which the ratio of 
net savings to net income was well above the average: food and 
tobacco, paper, printing, electric light and power, pipe lines, 
telephone, telegraph, service, and government. Most of the in- 
dustries whose relative shares in the countrywide income totals 
declined were characterized by a lower than average ratio of 
het savings to net income originating: agriculture, mining, 
total manufacturing, and construction. Although not perfect, 
the correlation is nevertheless sufficient to suggest that the rela- 
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live magnitude of net savings of enterprise is a fair index of the 
shift in an industry’s share in national income and aggregate 
payments. 

In Classification A the highest percentage of property in- 
come and the lowest percentage of employee compensation and 
entrepreneurial withdrawals are within the service industries; 
the commodity transporting and distributing industries are at 
the other extreme in these respects, except for entrepreneurial 
withdrawals; while the commodity producing group occupies 
an intermediate position. The share of dividends is highest in 
commodity producing industries and the share of interest low- 
est— the opposite being true of the service industries. 

The greatest differences in the distribution by type are in 
Classification C. Industries in which entrepreneurs are still 
numerous are characterized by the largest share of entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals, the smallest of employee compensation, 
and a share of property income close to that for the country as 
a whole. The largest share of employee compensation and the 
greatest dominance of dividends over interest are in industries 
in which private corporations predominate. In industries with 
a semi-public status, property income accounts for a larger 
proportion of income originating than elsewhere. The public 
category naturally docs not have any entrepreneurial income 
or dividends. 

} Changes over the Period 
A IN COMPREHENSIVE TOTALS 

In studying changes in the distribution by type over the period 
we use averages of percentage shares free from the effects of 
the more transient cyclical fluctuations. As in the distribution 
by industrial source, we computed two sets of averages: one for 
the two decades, 1919-28 and 1929-38, the other for the 
terminal quinquennia, 1919-23 and 1934-38. 

Again, as in the distribution by industrial source, our con- 
clusions are summarized by differentiating broad classes by the 
sign and magnitude of the changes in the averages. A plus or 
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minus sign indicates that the share increases or decreases and 
that the change is in the same direction in both the decennial 
and quinquennial averages; if the two sets of averages dis- 
agree in this respect, no definite direction is assigned the move- 
ment over the period and the entry is o. Changes are classified 
as minor if the estimates for both the decennial and the quin- 
quennial averages rise or decline less than one-tenth of the 
average share for 1919-38 (denoted by 0+ or o — ); as signifi- 
cant if either estimate changes more than one-tenth of the 
average share for the period but not more than two-fiftlis 
(denoted by + or — ); and as large if either estimate changes 
more than two-fifths of the average share for the period (de- 
noted by + * or — *). Table 24 demonstrates the procedure 
and reveals several significant shifts in the shares of various 
income types in each of the three comprehensive income totals. 

Wages and salaries increase significantly as a share in na- 
tional income, but not in aggregate payments including entre- 
preneurial savings, i.e., when net savings of corporations and 
government are omitted from the comprehensive total. When 
we exclude from the latter entrepreneurial savings also, the 
share of wages and salaries declines slightly but unmistakably. 
The increase in this share in any of the three comprehensive 
income totals is thus due largely to the increase in wages and 
salaries relative to that in net savings of business enterprises 
and government. 

The share of other compensation of employees in all three 
comprehensive income totals, however, increases owing pri- 
marily to the introduction of relief payments and Social Se- 
curity contributions in the latter part of the second decade and 
to the maintenance, if not increase, of other types of com- 
pensation (pensions and compensation for injury). The share 
of total compensation, the sum of wages and salaries and other 
compensation, increases as a percentage of all three compre- 
hensive totals; but the increase from the first to the second 
decade in its share in aggregate payments excluding entrepre- 
neurial savings is so small as to be insignificant. 



TABLE 24: National Income and Aggregate Payments to Individuals 
Change over the Period in the Percentage Distribution by Type, 1919—1938 
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The share of entrepreneurial withdrawals in national in- 
come shows no definite movement but in both aggregate pay- 
ments totals it decreases. Entrepreneurial savings, however, de- 
crease drastically and constitute a decreasing share of all three 
comprehensive income totals. Hence, total entrepreneurial in- 
come, the sum of entrepreneurial withdrawals and savings, also 
accounts for a decreasing share of each. 

Since employee compensation is far bigger than either entre- 
preneurial withdrawals or income it largely determines total 
service income. The share of the latter, excluding entrepre- 
neurial savings, in all three comprehensive income totals in- 
creases, significantly as a share in national income and much 
less so as a share in aggregate payments. When entrepreneurial 
savings are included in service income, its share in national in- 
come still increases; its share in aggregate payments including 
entrepreneurial savings shows no definite change; and its share 
in aggregate payments excluding entrepreneurial savings 
actually decreases. 

Of the three types of property income, the share of interest 
increases most and consistently in all three comprehensive in- 
come totals; that of dividends, somewhat less; that of rent de- 
creases markedly. Hence total property income including rent, 
while accounting for an increasing share in national income, 
constitutes a decreasing share in aggregate payments excluding 
entrepreneurial savings. However, the decrease is small and is 
perhaps no more worth noting than the increase in the share 
of employee compensation from 1919-28 to 1929-38. 

Since the shares of corporate, government, and entrepre- 
neurial net savings in all three comprehensive income totals 
decrease markedly, the share of the combined total of net sav- 
ings of all enterprises decreases markedly; and since these items 
of savings constitute the differences among the three compre- 
hensive income totals, the movements of the latter are deter- 
mined by these declines. The total that excludes all or any of 
these savings items increases relatively to the total that in- 
cludes them. 
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For the distribution of aggregate payments excluding entre- 
preneurial savings we extend the analysis to 1909 by using 
King’s estimates (Table 25). The shares of employee com- 
pensation and of interest increase not only from 1919-28 to 
1929-38 but also from 1909-18 to 1919-28, the former much 
more from the first to the second decade than from the second 
to the third. Likewise, the shares of entrepreneurial with- 
drawals and rent decline from the first to the second decade, as 
they do from the second to the third, indeed mucli more. The 
only type of payment for which such consistency of movement 
is not true is dividends (and, consequently, dividends and in- 
terest): its share declines from 1909-18 to 1919-28, probably 
owing to the unusually high levels it attained during the war 
years 191.J-18. 

In Table 25 there is some suggestion of secular tendencies in 
the shares of employee compensation, entrepreneurial with- 
drawals, interest, and rent. The rise in the share of employee 
compensation and the decline in that of entrepreneurial with- 
drawals could be expected over long periods in view of the de- 
crease in unincorporated firms and the corresponding increase 
in corporate and other forms of organization that pay wages, 
salaries, etc. The rise in the share of interest may well be as- 
sociated partly with the waxing importance of industries (gov- 
ernment, public utilities) in which this type of property in- 
come predominates; partly, for this specific historical period, 
with a declining price level and the naturally greater resistance 
of interest to reduction. The reason for the decline in the share 
of rent is not so clear, unless it is because the main source, resi- 
dential housing, is not among the rapidly developing indus- 
tries. 

B IN TYPE OF INCOME TOTALS WITHIN INDUSTRIES 

To determine shifts in the distribution by type within the 
industrial divisions we measure shares of various components 
in both net income originating and total payments. When used 
as a base for this relative distribution the latter ordinarily ex- 



TABLE 25 

Aggregate Payments to Individuals excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Change over the Period in the Percentage Distribution by Type 
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dude entrepreneurial savings, but for the few industries in 
whidi unincorporated firms are numerous and the inclusion of 
entrepreneurial savings might affect the distribution, addi- 
tional entries, with total payments including entrepreneurial 
savings as base, are given. The conclusions are summarized in 
Tables 26-29 by the symbols signifying positive and negative, 
and minor, significant, and large changes. 

In mining, various subdivisions of manufacturing, construc- 
tion, and steam railroads we can separate wages from salaries 
(Table 26). In other industries the combined total alone can 
be studied. In the former there are significant differences in 
the movement of the shares of wages and salaries in both net 
income originating and total payments. As shares in net in- 
come originating, wages rise in textiles and leather, construc- 
tion materials and furniture, paper, and miscellaneous and 
rubber manufacturing; but as shares in total payments, they 
decline except in textile and leather manufacturing, in which 
they rise slightly. The share of salaries in both net income 
originating and total payments rises in most industries: in net 
income originating it declines in food and tobacco alone; and 
in total payments it declines only in food and tobacco and 
chemical manufacturing. Comparison of wages and salaries in- 
dustry by industry indicates that the share of salaries in both 
net income originating and total payments either increases 
more or declines less in all industries except food and tobacco. 

We can now test the showing of Table 24— that the share of 
wages and salaries in national income increased, whereas in 
aggregate payments excluding entrepreneurial savings it de- 
clined; and that the share of employee compensation in both 
totals rose— by observing whether similar movements occurred 
in each industry in Table 26. 

The shares of wages and salaries and of employee compensa- 
tion in net income originating do increase in total manufactur- 
ing, some of its subdivisions (textile and leather, construction 
materials and furniture, paper, printing, and miscellaneous 
and rubber), and in street railways, water transportation. 



TABLE 26 


Employee Compensation, Direction and Magnitude of Change * 
over the Period in its Share in Net Income and Total 
Payments, by Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 
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TABLE 26 

(concl.) 


SHARE IN TOTAL PAYMENTS 


SHARE IN NET INCOME 

EXCL. ENTREPRENEURIAL SAVINGS 


Wages fe £mpl. 

Wages & Empl. 


Wages Salaries salaiies 

comp. 

Wages Salaries salaries comp. 


(1) (2) ( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) ( 6 ) ( 7 ) ( 8 ) 


CLASSIFICAI ION C BY TYPE OF 

BUSINESS ORGAN I7.ATION 

With large pioportion of 



individual hrnis 

a a + 

+ 

a a 04- o-f 

Private corp. 

a a -j- 

+ 

a a 0— 0— 

Semi -public corp. 

a a 0— 

0 “ 

a a •— 0 — 

Public 

a a 0 


a a — o-|- 

Supplementary data for industries in which individual firms predominate: 


SHARE IN TOTAL PAYMENTS 


SHARE IN TOTAL PAYMENTS 


INCL. ENTREP. SAVINGS 


INCL. ENTREP. SAVINGS 


Employee Compensation 


Employee Compensation 

ARriculturc 

— 

Real estate -f- 

Construtlion 

0 

Service 

o-f 

Trade 

o-f- 

Miscellaneous + 


♦See note to Tal)lc 21. An entry of ‘a’ means that the conesponding type of 
income is cither airsent, has not l)een estimated, oi; is less than 0.1 per cent of 
net income or total payments. 


telegraph, trade, finance, service, and miscellaneous; but in 
several important industries (agriculture, food and tobacco, 
the transportation and public utility total, electric light and 
power, manufactured gas, telephones, and pipe lines) they 
decline. As shares in total payments, wages and salaries and 
employee compensation decline in many more industrial divi- 
sions (mining, total manufacturing and several of its subdivi- 
sions, construction, almost all the public utility subdivisions, 
and service). The rise in the shares of wages and salaries and 
of employee compensation in national income is thus not uni- 
formly true of the distribution of net income originating for 
all industries; nor is the increase in the share of employee com- 
pensation in aggregate payments true of the share in total pay- 
ments in most industries; and the mild decline in the share of 
wages and salaries in aggregate payments becomes marked in 
the share in total payments in several industries. 

In general the shares of both wages and salaries and em- 
ployee compensation tend to increase less or decline more in 
the commodity producing industries and the public utilities 
than in the comprehensive totals; and in the service industries 
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they increase more or decline less than in the comprehensive 
totals. Thus in Classification A the shares in both net income 
originating and total payments for the service group rise 
more than the shares for the commodity producing and trans- 
porting and distributing groups (if the latter rise at all). In 
Classification C it is the semi-public group, primarily public 
utilities, that is characterized by declining shares of wages and 
salaries and of employee compensation. For the other groups in 
Classification C the changes in the shares in net income and 
total payments differ, and in the public industry group the 
change in the shares of wages and salaries in net income and 
total payments differs from that in the shares of employee com- 
pensation. The reasons for these divergences are obvious. The 
effect of negative business savings in the 1930’s on the distribu- 
tion of net income originating in the gioup in which private 
corporations predominate (i.e., mining and manufacturing) 
causes the share of employee compensation to rise; when we 
omit net savings the share in total payments declines. In the 
public category it is the addition of relief and other compensa- 
tion that causes the share of total employee compensation to 
rise; the share of wages and salaries alone does not rise. Finally, 
if we omit net savings from income originating in the group in 
which unincorporated firms are still numerous, the rise in the 
share of employee compensation becomes smaller. 

The shares of entrepreneurial withdrawals and net income 
in the comprehensive income totals decline; and when we 
examine their shares in net income originating and total pay- 
ments industry by industry we find that the decline is fairly 
widespread (Table 27). Only in agriculture and finance do 
the sliares of entrepreneurial income in net income originating 
and of withdrawals in total payments rise, and for agriculture 
even these rises are mild. In construction and service the share 
of withdrawals in total payments rises also, that in construc- 
tion markedly. In all other industries in which entrepre- 
neurial income and withdrawals exist, the component consti- 
tutes a declining share in net income originating and in total 



TABLE 27 

Entrepreneurial and Service Incomes, Direction and Magnitude 
of Change * over the Period in their Shares in Net Income and 
Total Payments, by Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 


SHARE IN 
TOTAL PAYMENTS 

SHARE IN NET INCOME EXCL. ENTREP. SAVINGS 
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SHARE IN 
TOTAL PAYMENTS 

SHARE IN NET INCOME EXCL. ENTREP. SAVINGS 







Service 



SERVICE INCOME 


income 


Entrep. 

Inch 

Excl. 

Entrep. 

excl. 


income 

savings 

savings 

withdr. 

savings 


(•) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

CLASSIFICATION A 

BY CHARACTER 

OF PRODUCTIVE 

FUNCTION 


Commodity producing 
Commodity transp. Sc distr. 

0 — 

0 

0 

+ 

0 

0 — 

0 — 

Services 

0 — 


+ 


+ 

CLASSIFICATION C BY TYPE OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


With large proportion of 






individual firms 

0 — 

0 + 

+ 

0 

0 + 

Private corp. 

• 

0 

0 

• 

0 — 

Semi-public corp. 

+ 

0 

0 

+ 

0 — 

Public 

a 

+ 

+ 

a 

0 + 

Supplementary data for industries in which 

individual firms predominate: 


SHARE IN TOTAL PAYMENTS 
INCL. ENTREPRENEURIAL SAVINGS 

Entrepreneurial Service income 


net income inch savings 
Agriculture o -f- o 

Construction o o — 

Trade — o — . 

Real estate a -j- 

Service __ o — 

Miscellaneous — o -|- 


• See notes to Tables 24 and 26. 

payments. This is reflected in Classiflcations A and C where 
the only increase is in entrepreneurial withdrawals as a share 
in total payments in the service industries and as a share 
in both income totals in the semi-public industries (entrepre- 
neurs in the latter are so few that the entries for this group can 
be discounted). 

The share of service income, including or excluding entre- 
preneurial savings, in net income originating rises in most in- 
dustries but declines in food and tobacco and several public 
utilities. Its share in aggregate payments rises slightly, and in 
total payments, declines in the majority of industries. Indeed, 
the increase in its share in the comprehensive total is due 
largely to the increase in its share in the service category; in 
the commodity producing and transporting and distributing 
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categories its share declines. Thus the share of service income, 
like that of employee compensation and unlike that of entre- 
preneurial income or withdrawals, shows considerable diversity 
of movement, with a preponderance of declines in the several 
industries as a share in total payments, in contrast to its mild 
rise as a share in the comprehensive total. 

The share of dividends in net income originating increases 
in most industries as well as for the country as a whole (Table 
28). The few industries in which it does not— textiles and 
leather, paper, miscellaneous and rubber manufacturing, 
steam railroads, telegraph, finance and its subgroups— are, for 
the most part, industries that are losing weight in the industrial 
structure (see Ch. 5). As a share in total payments, dividends 
do not rise so consistently from industry to industry but the ex- 
ceptions are not many more than for the share in net income 
originating. In all groups of Classifications A and C, except 
service (in which dividends are small) and public industries (in 
which tliey do not exist), the share of dividends in both net in- 
come originating and total payments rises. 

The increase in the share of interest is as widespread among 
industries as that in the share of dividends. In the share in net 
income originating it does not occur in only nine industries: 
agriculture, food and tobacco, textiles and leather, miscel- 
laneous and rubber manufacturing, construction, telephone, 
insurance, government, and miscellaneous; and in at least two, 
interest is a rather important item. In total payments the share 
of interest fails to rise in one or two more industries. But Table 
28 conveys the definite impression that the pronounced rise in 
the share of interest in all three comprehensive totals is char- 
acteristic of most industries. In Classification C this increase in 
the share of interest in net income originating is absent in the 
public industries alone; and in its share in total payments, 
only in the commodity transporting and distributing group of 
Classification A and the public industry group of Classification 
C. 

Since the shares of both dividends and interest in net income 



TABLE 28 


Property Income, Direction and Magnitude of Change * over the 
Period in its Share in Net Income and Total Payments, by 
Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 

SHARE IN TOTAL PAYMENTS 
SHARE IN NET INCOME EXCL. ENTREP. SAVINGS 



Divi- 

dends 

Dividends 

Sc 

Interest interest 

Divi- 

dends 

Interest 

Dividends 

Sc 

interest 


(■) 

(*) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Agriciiltiiie 

+• 

0 

0 

+• 

0 

+ 

Mining 

+• 

+• 

+• 

+• 

+• 

+* 

Manufacturing 


+* 


+ 

+* 

+ 

Food 8 c tobacco 

+• 

0 

+• 

+• 


+• 

Text. & leather 


# 



• 


Coiistr. mat. & fiirn. 

+* 

+• 

+* 

+ 

+• 

+ 

Paper 

0 — 

+: 

+ 


+: 

0 — . 

Printing 

+ 

+• 

+ 

+ 

+* 

+ 

Metal 

+* 

+* 

+• 

+ 

+• 

+ 

Chemical 

+* 

+• 

+• 

+ 

+• 

+ 

Misc. Sc rublier 

0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

— 

Construction 

+* 

0 

+• 

+• 

0 

+ • 

Transp. 8 c other pub. util. 

+ 

+• 


+ 

+• 

Elec, light & power 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

0+ 

+ 

Mfd. gas 

+• 

+* 

+• 

+ 

+• 

+ 

Steam rr., Pull., & exp. 

0 — 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

Street rwy. 

+ 

+ 

4 - 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Water transp. 

+• 

+* 

+* 


+• 

+* 

Pipe lines 

+• 

+• 

+• 

+ 

+• 

+ 

Telephone 

+• 


+• 



+• 

Telegraph 

« 

+• 

0 

# 

+• 


Trade 

+* 

+• 

+• 

+ 

0 

+ 

Finance 

0 

+• 

+• 

— 

+• 

+• 

Banking 

0 

a 

0 

— 

a 


Insurance 

— 

0 — 

* 

— 



♦ 

Real estate 

0 — 

+* 

+• 

— 

+• 


Service 

+ 

+• 

+• 

0 

+• 

+• 

Government 

a 



a 

_ 

___ 

Federal 

a 

a 

a 

a 

_# 

• 

State 

a 

a 

a 

a 

+• 

+• 

County 

a 

a 

a 

a 

° + 


City incl. pub. educ. 

a 

a 

a 

a 

+ 

+ 

Miscellaneous 

+ 

0 

0 

— 

• 

— 

Total 

+ 

+* 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
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TABLE 28 (concl.) 

SHARE IN TOTAL PAYMENTS 


SHARE IN NET INCOME EXCL. ENTREP. SAVINGS 


Divi- 

Dividends 

& 

Divi- 


Dividends 

& 

dends 

Interest 

interest 

dends 

Interest 

interest 

(>) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

(6) 

CLASSIFICATION A BY 

CHARACTER 

OF PRODUCTIVE FUNCTION 


Commodity producing -{-• 

-H* 

-I-* 

+• 

+* 

-I-* 

Commodity transp. & distr. -|- 

-f- 

-1- 

+ 

0 

+ 

Ser vices 0 

+ 

-t- 

+ 


CLASSIFICATION C BY TYPE OF 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


With large proportion of 

individual firms 4- 




+ 

+ 

Private corp. 4- 

+* 

+ 

-f 


4 - 

Semi-public corp. 4. 

+ 

■f 

+ 

+ 

-f 

Public a 

• See notes to Tables 24 and 26. 



a 




originating and total payments rise in most industries, the 
share of their combined total also rises in most industries. As 
all rent is assigned to real estate this sum of dividends and 
interest is the one total of property income that can be studied 
for the several industries. Thus the inclusion of rent under 
property income affects the distribution by type only for real 
estate and for groups of industries including it. The effect is 
of course great: whereas in real estate the share of interest and 
dividends together in net income originating and total pay- 
ments rises markedly, total property income including rent 
rises slightly as a share in net income originating and declines 
slightly as a share in total payments. 

Thus, while the share of property income including rent in 
aggregate payments tends to decline over the period, its share 
in national income and for most industries in both net income 
originating and total payments rises. This difference may be 
partly due to our inability to apportion rent among the various 
industries in which it may originate. Yet, compared with in- 
terest and dividends combined, rent is probably a small item 
in many industries, for most rent originates in connection with 
residential housing. It is therefore reasonable to assume that 
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even if we could distribute rent among the industries in which 
it originates the share of property income in total payments in 
most industries would still rise, while in aggregate payments it 
declines— obviously because the declining property income 
component (rent) is concentrated in one or two industries and 
the rising property income components (dividends and inter- 
est) are distributed widely among industries. 

We conclude the survey of changes over the period in the 
distribution by type within industries by observing the share 
of net savings in net income originating and total payments 
(Table 29). To complement net savings we record the share of 
total payments (exclusive of all net savings) in net income 
originating. 

As a share in net income originating and total payments net 
savings of corporations and government decline significantly 
in practically all industries, industrial divisions, and Classifica- 
tions A and C. The two exceptions are food and tobacco and 
insurance, both growing industries not too sensitive to cyclical 
disturbances. This widespread decline is characteristic also of 
net savings of all enterprises (including entrepreneurial sav- 
ings). 

Since the share of net savings of all enterprises in net income 
originating declines in practically all industries and indus- 
trial groups, the share of total payments must rise. 

C EFFECTS OF INTRA- AND INTER-INDUSTRY SHIFTS 

The share of any component, such as wages and salaries or en- 
trepreneurial income, in a comprehensive income total is the 
product of two factors; (i) the share of the component in net 
income or total payments originating in each industry; (2) the 
share of net income or total payments originating in each in- 
dustry in national income or aggregate payments. Changes in 
the distribution of comprehensive totals by type may, there- 
iore, be due to changes in the distribution by type of net in- 
come or total payments originating in each industry; or, with 
a constant distribution by type within each industry but dif- 



TABLE 29 


Savings and Total Payments, Direction and Magnitude of Change ^ 
over the Period in their Shares in Net Income and of Savings in 
Total Payments, by Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 



SHARE IN Nl‘ l INCOME 

SHARE IN lOl AL 


NE'l 

SAVINGS 

Total 

payments 

excl. 

PAYMENTS EXCL. 

ENTREP. SAVINGS 

NET SAVINGS 


Corp. 

All enter- 

entrep. 

Corp. 

All enter 


& gov. 

prises 

savings 

8 c gov. 

prises 


(>) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

(5) 

Agriculture 

a 

0 

0 

a 

0 

Mining 

• 

* 

+ 

* 

* 

Manufacturing 

# 

* 

+ 

# 

* 

Food & tot)acco 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

Textile 8 c leather 

# 

* 

+ 

# 

# 

Constr. mat. & furn. 

♦ 

* 

-f 

# 

* 

Paper 

* 

* 

-h 

# 

* 

Ptinting 

# 

* 

+ 

# 

* 

Metal 

# 

* 


* 

* 

Chemical 

# 

# 


* 

* 

Misc. & rubber 

« 

# 

+ 

* 

* 

Constiuction 

# 

• 

+ 

• 

* 

Transp. 8 c other pub. util. 

• 

* 

0 + 

# 

* 

Electric light & power 

* 

# 

« + 

* 

» 

Mfd. gas 

# 

* 

+ 

» 

» 

Steam rr., Pull., & exp. 

# 

* 

« + 

# 

# 

Street rwy. 

• 

• 

+ 

# 

• 

Water transp. 

# 

* 


» 

» 

Pipe lines 

• 

• 

+ 

# 

— * 

Telephone 

# 

« 

» + 

* 

* 

Telegraph 

# 

♦ 


# 

» 

Trade 

* 

• 

+ 

# 

# 

Finance 

* 

• 

0 + 

* 

# 

Banking 

• 

* 


* 

# 

Insurance 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Real estate 

* 

» 

0 + 

• 

* 

Service 

# 

# 

+ 

# 

# 

Government 

* 

* 

+ 

* 

« 

Miscellaneous 

# 

♦ 

+ 

• 

• 

Total 

* 

♦ 

4 - 

• 

• 

CLASSIFICATION A 

BY CHARACTER OF 

PRODUCTIVE 

FUNCTION 


Commodity producing 

• 

0 

0 

• 

« 

Commodity transp. & distr. 

• 

♦ 

+ 

» 

» 

Services 

* 

• 

+ 

# 

# 


CLASSIFICATION C BY TYPE OF BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 

With large proportion of 


0- I 1 

individual firms 

• 

• 

+ 

• 

* 

Private corp. 

# 

# 

+ 

* 

* 

Semi-public corp. 

# 

* 

0+ 

• 

♦ 

Public 

• 

• 

+ 

# 

• 
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Supplementary data for industiies in which individual firms predominate: 

SHARK IN NKT INCOME 

Total payments inch 
entrep. savings 


Agriculture 

Construction o -|- 

Trade o -p 

Real estate o -f 

Service o -|- 

Miscellaneous -j- 


* See notes to Tables 21 and 26. 

Net income and total payments including entrepreneurial savings arc identical. 

ferent distributions from industry to industry, to changes in 
the relative importance of industries as measured by their 
shares in national income or aggregate payments; or to both. 

As we have seen, changes in the distribution of income by 
type occurred over the period not only in national income and 
aggregate payments but also in net income and total payments 
originating in each industry. Yet it is not clear whether the 
intra-industry shifts account fully for the changes in the dis- 
tribution by type of national income and aggregate payments 
or whether shifts in the relative importance of industries also 
contribute. This question is analogous to that raised in Chap- 
ter 5 (Sec. 3) where we indicate that changes in the industrial 
distribution could be due to changes in the industrial dis- 
tribution of each component or to shifts in the relative impor- 
tance of income types, or to both. We did not implement these 
alternatives by analysis, since it did not seem to us that the re- 
lation could be conceived as extending from the distribution 
of the comprehensive income total by type as a cause to the 
industrial distribution as an effect; nor that there were mecha- 
nisms by which efforts would be made to maintain or alter the 
relative distribution among income types with consequences to 
the distribution by industrial source. But the question con- 
cerning the effects of inter- and intra-industry shifts upon the 
distribution of comprehensive income totals by type does 
seem realistic enough to warrant further investigation. 

The active units in economic life are attached to and operate 
within the framework of individual industries; there is inter- 
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industry competition, i.e., conscious or unconscious attempts 
on the part of one industry to gain at the expense of other in- 
dustries; industries differ markedly in their responses to eco- 
nomic conditions; given inter-industry shifts as cause, changes 
in the distribution by type of comprehensive income totals may 
well be treated as effects. Moreover, attachment to industries 
does give rise to significant differences among groups of income 
recipients, and the distribution by type within individual in- 
dustries is of considerable interest. 

On the basis of the analysis already carried through in the 
preceding sections of this chapter and Chapter 5 the simplest 
way to explore more directly the effects of intra- and inter- 
industry shifts on changes over the period in the distribution 
of comprehensive income totals by type is the following. We 
measure the change from 1919-28 to 1929-38 in the average 
share in national income (or aggregate payments) of the 
various income components. This change can be viewed as 
the product of the changes in the shares of each within 
the several industries and the changes in the shares of the 
respective industries in national income (or aggregate pay- 
ments). But instead of weighting the change in the share of a 
given income type in each industry by changes in the shares of 
the respective industries in national income (or aggregate pay- 
ments), we can weight them by the average share for 1919-38 
of the respective industries, and divide the sum of the products 
by 100, i.e., the sum total of the weights. By this method we 
approximate the change from 1919-28 to 1929-38 in the share 
of the given income type in national income (or aggregate 
payments), on the assumption that the relative importance of 
industries remained constant over the period, i.e., that there 
were no shifts in the industrial distribution. If this result is 
subtracted from the change in the share of this income type 
shown in Table 24, the residual approximates the change in 
the share of the given income type in national income (or ag- 
gregate payments) that is due exclusively to shifts in the rela- 
tive importance of various industries. 
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TABLE 30 


Effects of Inter- and Intra-Industry Shifts upon the Change 
over the Period in the Distribution of National Income 
by Type, 1919-1938 



CHANGE 

FROM 1919-28 TO 

19*9-38 

CHANGE DUE TO 

Inter- 

Intra- industry 

CHANGE 

FROM 1919-23 10 

1934-38 

CHANGE DUE TO 
Inter- 

Intra- industry 


TOTAL 

industry 

shifts 

TOTAL 

industry 

shifts 


CHANCE 

shifts 

(1 — 2) 

CHANCE 

shifts 

( 4 - 6 ) 


(0 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 

Wages & salaries 

+6.3 

+ 7-7 

—1.4 

+ 3.2 

+1 .8 

+1.4 

Employee compensation 

-fo-i 

+9.6 

—0.5 

+7.6 

+5.0 

+2.6 

Entrep. withdrawals 

+1.6 

-f2.6 

—1.0 

—0.71 

+0.20 

—0.91 

Entrep. net income 
Service income excl. 

—2.0 

—1.4 

— 0.6 

—2.1 

— 1.1 

— 1.0 

entrep. savings 

Service income incl. 

+10.7 

-f 12.2 

—1.5 

+6.9 

+5.2 

+1.7 

entrep. savings 

+7.0 

+8.2 

—1.2 

+ 5-5 

+3.9 

+1.6 

Dividends 

-fi.6 

+1.8 

—0.2 

+ 1.7 

+1.5 

+0.2 

Interest 

-fs-o 

-f2.6 

-1-0.4 

+2.0 

+ 1.8 

-j-0.2 

Prop, income ind. rent 
Agg. pay. excl. entrep. 

+2.4 

+ 2.9 

—0.5 

+0.44 

+ >•7 

~t .3 

savings 

+ 13-1 

-fi5-2 

—2.1 

+7.3 

+ 8-9 

+0.4 

Total net savings 

-131 

— 15-2 

+2.1 

—7.3 

—6.9 

-0.4 

Corp. & gov. net savings 

-9-4 

— 1 l.l 

+1.7 

-6.0 

—5.5 

-0.5 


Columns 1 and 4 of Table 30 measure changes in shares 
shown by the direct distribution of national income and are 
identical with the entries in Table 24. Columns 2 and 5 were 
obtained by weighting the changes for each industry (using the 
most detailed industrial classification) by the average share 
of the industries in national income (from Table 13) and 
dividing the sum of the products by 100. The entries show 
what would have been the changes in the shares of wages and 
salaries, employee compensation, etc. in national income if its 
industrial distribution were held constant year in, year out at 
the 1919-38 average level, and if, therefore, changes in the 
shares of income types in it were caused by changes in the dis- 
tribution of net income by type within each industry alone. 
Columns 2 and 5 thus measure the effects of intra-industry 
shifts on changes in the distribution of national income by 
type. Columns 3 and 6, obtained by subtracting columns 2 and 
5 from 1 and 4, measure the effects of shifts in the industrial 
composition of national income, i.e., of inter-industry shifts. 
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For the income components and their subtotals in Table 30 
the conclusions concerning changes from 1919-28 to 1929-38 
are clear. For all types of income, except interest and the two 
net savings items, the total change is algebraically smaller than 
the change ascribable to intra-industry shifts. This means that 
the shifts in relative importance among industries caused the 
shares in national income of all income types, except interest 
and net savings, to decline. In other words, industries in which 
the average shares of such components as wages and salaries, 
employee compensation, entrepreneurial withdrawals or net 
income, and dividends were above the countrywide average 
shares lost relatively to industries in which they were below. 
But for interest and net savings, the reverse occurred: indus- 
tries in which tfie average shares of these two components were 
above the countrywide average shares gained relatively to in- 
dustries in which they were below. 

This conclusion can be checked by comparing the industries 
in Tables 23 and 14. However, correlating industries by two 
of their characteristics: (1) the excess or shortage of the average 
share of an income type in the net income originating in the 
various industries compared with its average share in national 
income; (2) the sign and magnitude of the change in the share 
of the industry in national income from 1919-28 to 192.9-38, 
would mean a needless multiplication of detail and would 
merely demonstrate what must arithmetically follow from 
the differences between columns 1 and 2, Table 30. Even with- 
out such a demonstration the reason for the relations between 
columns 1, 2, and 3 of Table 30 is obvious. For example, a rela- 
tive decline in net savings from the first to the second decade in 
any industry in excess of the decline for the country would 
reduce the weight of that industry in national income. It would 
tend also to give that industry a small average share of net sav- 
ings in net income originating. Hence there would be positive 
correlation between a small share of net savings in an industry 
and the decline in the weight of that industry in national in- 
come; or between a large share of net savings in an industry 
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and the increase in the weight of that industry in national in- 
come. Similarly, the industries in which the share of interest 
in national income is relatively large have increased in weight: 
government, electric light and power, manufactured gas. Ob- 
viously this increase was insufficiently offset by a decline in the 
shares in national income of other industries with relatively 
large shares of interest (steam railroads, street railways, real 
estate) and was reenforced by the decline in the shares of indus- 
tries in which interest is negligible (manufacturing, mining, 
and construction). 

Changes from the first to the last quinquennium differ. Here 
again the effect of inter industry shifts was to increase the share 
of interest in national income and to reduce the shares of entre- 
preneurial withdrawals and of net income. But these effects of 
shifts in the industrial composition of national income upon 
changes in its distribution by type were more moderate be- 
tween 1919-23 and 1934-38 than between 1919-28 and 1929- 
38. Furthermore, the shift in the industrial composition tended 
to reduce the share of net savings and to increase the shares of 
wages and salaries and of dividends from the first to the last 
quinquennium, whereas it tended to increase the share of net 
savings and to reduce those of wages and salaries and of divi- 
dends from the first to the second decade. The increase in the 
share of wages and salaries from the first to the last quinquen- 
nium is due largely to the remarkable recovery in the last quin- 
quennium of commodity producing industries with their large 
shares of wages and salaries and of employee compensation 
(mining, manufacturing, and construction); the loss in their 
share in national income was therefore much less when meas- 
ured from 1919-23 to 1934-38 than from 1919-28 to 1929-38. 
As some industries with high ratios of wages and salaries and 
employee compensation declined less in relative importance 
and other industries with high ratios (government, trade, tele- 
phone) increased, inter-industry shifts between 1919-23 and 
1934-38 raised the shares of wages and salaries and of em- 
ployee compensation in national income. 
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In one respect the analysis of changes between the two 
decades and the two quinquennia in Table 30 yields similar 
results: the removal of the effects of inter-industry shifts and 
the confining of changes in the shares of income types to those 
caused by intra-industry shifts does not materially influence 
the changes in the distribution of national income by type. 
When we compare columns 1 and 2 for the changes from 1919- 
28 to 1929-38, not one income component or subtotal alters its 
sign. Thus were we to consider only intra-industry shifts in 
shares of income types, disregarding the effects of inter-indus- 
try shifts, the shares in national income of wages and salaries, 
employee compensation, entrepreneurial withdrawals, both 
totals of service income, dividends, interest, property income 
including rent, and aggregate payments excluding entrepre- 
neurial savings would still rise significantly; and those of en- 
trepreneurial net income and the various savings totals would 
still decline significantly. In the comparison for 1919-23 and 
1934-38 the sign is reversed in the share of entrepreneurial 
withdrawals alone; but the change in its share in national in- 
come is minor anyway, whether inter- and intra-industry shifts 
are combined or the effects of intra-industry shifts alone are 
considered. In short, while shifts in the industrial composition 
of national income had some effect on changes in the distribu- 
tion by type, it was moderate. 

When changes over the period in the distribution by type 
of aggregate payments excluding entrepreneurial savings are 
similarly analyzed, the results are significantly different (Table 
31). The entries in Table 31 were derived by a procedure 
analogous to that used in Table 30, except that changes within 
each industry were measured for shares in total payments and 
the weights used were the average share for 1919-38 of each 
industry in aggregate payments. 

Changes in the industrial composition of aggregate pay- 
ments, both from 1919-28 to 1929-38 and from 1919-23 to 
1934-38, were such as to raise the shares of wages and salaries, 
employee compensation, total service income excluding entre- 
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TABLE 31 

Effects of Inter- and Intra-Industry Shifts upon the Change 
over the Period in the Distribution of Aggregate Payments, 
excluding Entrepreneurial Savings, by Type, 1919-1938 

CHANGE FROM I919-28 TO CHANGE FROM 191^25 TO 




•929-38 



•934-38 




CHANCE DUE TO 


CHANGE DUE TO 




Inter- 



Inter- 



Intra- 

industry 


Intra- 

industry 


TOTAL 

industry 

shifts 

TOTAL 

industry 

shifts 


CHANCE 

shifts 

(1 — 8 ) 

CHANCE 

shifts 

(4 - 5) 


(1) 

( 8 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

Wages & salaries 

-1.7 

—2.4 

4-0.7 

— IS 

-8.0 

4-1.7 

Employee compensation 

-fo.89 

— i.i 

4-8.0 

4-8.9 

—0.87 

4 - 8.8 

Entrep. withdrawals 
Service income excl. 

—0.75? 

4-0.69 

—1.4 

—2.0 

4 - 0.43 

-2.4 

entrep. savings 

+0.17 

—0.4s 

4-0.60 

-fo.85 

—0.44 

-fi .3 

Dividends 

+0.84 

-1-0.65 

4-0.19 

4-1.3 

4 - 1.8 

4 - 0.1 

Interest 

4 - 1-9 

4-0.17 

-f-1.7 

4-1.5 

4 - 1.3 

-fo.a 

Prop, income incl. rent 

—0.17 

4-0.45 

— 0.60 

—0.85 

4-0.44 

— 1.3 

Total net savings 

-12.4 

— 13-3 

4 o -9 

-7.9 

-8.2 

4 - 0.3 

Corp. & gov. net savings 

-8.8 

—9.5 

4-0.7 

— 6.2 

-6.2 

0.0 


preneurial savings, dividends, and interest. In other words, 
industries characterized by larger than average shares of these 
income components gained compared with industries charac- 
terized by smaller than average shares. Shifts in the industrial 
composition tended to depress the shares of entrepreneurial 
withdrawals and of property income including rent. By and 
large, the effects of inter-industry shifts upon changes in the 
distribution of aggregate payments by type are greater than the 
effects of shifts within industries; and also than the total change 
in the distribution of aggregate payments by type. 

Consequently, for several income type components in Table 
31 the total change in the share in aggregate payments is in the 
opposite direction to that caused by the change in the dis- 
tribution by type within industries (col. i, 2, 4, and 5). Thus in 
the comparisons for both decades and quinquennia the total 
change in the share of employee compensation in aggregate 
payments is upward, while in the distribution by type within 
industries the share of employee compensation declines; and 
only shifts in industrial composition raise it in the compre- 
hensive total. Likewise, the decline in the share of entrepre- 
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neiirial withdrawals in aggregate payments is due exclusively 
to shifts in industrial composition in favor of industries char- 
acterized by small shares; intra-industry shifts alone would 
cause a small rise. There are similar reversals in the sign of the 
change characterizing the share of total service income exclud- 
ing entrepreneurial savings. Finally, the total change in the 
share of property income including rent is negative, but only 
because of shifts in the industrial composition of aggregate 
payments. Within industries changes in the distribution by 
type cause a small rise in the share of property income includ- 
ing rent. 

In the light of Table 31 the conclusions concerning shifts in 
the distribution of aggregate payments by type may be restated. 
In the countrywide distribution the rise in the shares of em- 
ployee compensation and of service income excluding entre- 
preneurial savings and the decline in the shares of entre- 
preneurial withdrawals and of property income including rent 
are due exclusively to shifts in the industrial composition of 
aggregate payments. If these shifts were removed and only the 
change within industries taken into account, the shares of 
wages and salaries, employee compensation, and total service 
income would decline; and the shares of entrepreneurial with- 
drawals, dividends, interest, and total property income includ- 
ing rent, would rise. 

4 Changes during Business Cycles 

A IN COUNTRYWIDE TOTALS 

As in the analysis of changes in national income and in its in- 
dustrial distribution during business cycles we are concerned 
here with answering two questions. First, how do the various 
income type components, either in the country at large or 
within industries, change during expansions and contractions 
in the country’s economic activity? Second, are there any sig- 
nificant differences among the components, either country- 
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wide or within industries, in the intensity with which they 
respond to changes associated with business cycles? 

The cyclical behavior of income type components is ana- 
lyzed by a procedure strictly analogous to that used in Chapters 
4 and 5: the chronology of reference periods is the same, as is 
the method of scoring. We therefore introduce Table 32 with- 
out further explanation. 

The totals were studied in Chapter 5 and require no com- 
ment. We merely note that by and large the countrywide type 
of income totals rise fairly consistently during expansions; de- 
cline somewhat less consistently during contractions; and that 
in most, the differential movement is consistently negative. 
Nevertheless, significant differences appear in the behavior of 
the totals themselves. For example, wages conform to business 
cycles more consistently than salaries; employee compensation, 
than entrepreneurial withdrawals. The most conspicuous lack 

TABLE 32 

Direction of Movement during Business Cycles in Types of 
Income and in their Percentage Shares of National Income 
and Aggregate Payments, 1919-1938 
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* Based on data for mining, manufacturing, construction, and steam railroads, Pullman, 
and express, the only industries for which this breakdown is possible. 
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of conformity is in interest, an income type whose character 
and industrial source (government, agriculture, and real estate 
are the important sources) make it less responsive to short term 
fluctuations in economic conditions. 

The movements of the shares in national income indicate 
which income type components respond to business cycles with 
a wider amplitude and which with a narrower. For reasons re- 
peatedly indicated, the differential movement is the measure of 
behavior during business cycles least affected by longer term 
changes. Net savings, which fluctuate violently, so dominate 
the movements of the other components of national income 
that most have narrower amplitudes than national income 
(col. 6). In other words, net savings affect conforming fluctua- 
tions in national income during business cycles so much that, 
by comparison, conforming fluctuations of the other income 
components seem to have narrower amplitudes. The only ex- 
ception is entrepreneurial net income, a component itself af- 
fected by entrepreneurial savings. 

Only by excluding net savings and studying the movements 
in the percentage distribution of aggregate payments can we 
discover which type of payment components are most re- 
sponsive to business cycles (col. 9). Wages and salaries, em- 
ployee compensation, wages (but not salaries), and dividends 
have conforming fluctuations of wider amplitudes than aggre- 
gate payments. Salaries, entrepreneurial withdrawals, interest, 
and rent have consistently narrower amplitudes. The insig- 
nificant scores for the more inclusive totals, such as service in- 
come or property income including rent, indicate such incon- 
sistency in the movement of their percentage shares that it is 
difficult to say whether on the whole their conforming fluctua- 
tions have wider or narrower amplitudes than aggregate pay- 
ments. This is, of course, because the subtotals include com- 
ponents that behave in different ways during business cycles: 
service income includes the responsive and sensitive wages and 
the less responsive salaries and entrepreneurial withdrawals; 
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property income includes the responsive and sensitive divi- 
dends and the less responsive interest and rent. 

The differences in amplitude of conforming fluctuations 
among the income type components are not unexpected. But 
we must test them by studying the behavior of income type 
components within industries as well. We consider first the 
totals, then the percentage distribution by type of net income 
originating in each industry, and finally the percentage dis- 
tribution of total payments by type within industries. 

B IN TYPE OF INCOME TOTALS WITHIN INDUSTRIES 

The consistency of movement during business cycles of income 
type totals by industries and major industrial groups is an- 
alyzed in Chapter 5.^ Tables 18 and 19 can be used here to 
establish the movements of the totals within industries. 

Table 19 shows that, on the whole, similarities and differ- 
ences observed for countrywide income type totals (in Table 
32) persist within the groups of Classifications A and C. The 
differential movement indicates that net savings conform most 
consistently to business cycles; interest, least consistently; in- 
deed, in most industrial groups the latter rises from expansion 
to contraction. Dividends, wages and salaries, and entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals move in conformity with business cycles, 
but not as consistently as net savings. 

The differences among the groups reflect essential differ- 
ences in sensitivity to business cycles among industrial groups 
(e.g., commodity producing on the one hand and service in- 
dustries on the other; private corporations and public indus- 
tries, etc.) superimposed upon essential differences in such sen- 
sitivity among income type components. Measured again by 
the differential movement, wages and salaries reflect business 
cycles quite consistently in the commodity producing and com- 

1 Entrepreneurial net income and corporate and government savings, rather 
than entrepreneurial withdrawals and net savings of enterprises, are given in 
Tables 18 and 19, but the movements are similar. Presentation of similar tables 
here, which would duplicate much of the material, was considered superfluous. 
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modity transporting and distributing groups, but much less 
consistently in the service industries. Also, wages and salaries 
have scores of high positive conformity in the first three groups 
of Classification C but not in the group of public industries (for 
which the entry + 3 for the differential movement indicates 
inverse conformity). Entrepreneurial income conforms well in 
all the groups in which it exists, except the commodity trans- 
porting and distributing group in Classification A. Dividends 
also conform fairly consistently in all groups except the semi- 
public in Classification C. Interest, which conforms poorly or 
inversely in most groups, conforms fairly well and positively in 
the public industries group of Classification C. Finally, net sav- 
ings conform closely in all groups. 

The components of our more detailed industrial classifica- 
tion move on the whole in consistent conformity with busi- 
ness cycles. Table 18 lists the industries and components that 
do not show significant conformity to business cycles (i.e., are 
measured by differential scores other than — 5 or — 3). All 
components, with the sole exception of interest, in most indus- 
tries conform significantly to business cycles. But interest in 
many does not: in agriculture, mining, manufacturing and 
most of its subdivisions, transportation and public utilities and 
most of its subdivisions, construction, trade, finance, service, 
and government. The widespread conformity of wages and 
salaries, entrepreneurial withdrawals, dividends, and net sav- 
ings is thus confirmed, as well as the lack of definite conformity 
of interest in almost all industries. 

C IN PERCENTAGE SHARES OF NET INCOME ORIGINATING 

For most groups in Classifications A and C the shares of the 
various income types as percentages of net income originating 
decline during expansions, rise during contractions, and their 
differential movements are positive (Table 33). The outstand- 
ing exception is net savings of enterprises, whose share moves 
in consistent positive conformity to business cycles. Obviously 
the amplitude of their conforming fluctuations so influences 
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TABLE 3 3 

Direction of Movement during Business Cycles in Percentage 
Shares of Types of Income in Net Income Originating 
Broad Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 
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net income originating that the amplitudes of conforming 
movements in all other income components must be narrower. 
In this respect Table 33 corroborates Table 32. 

But the responses of the various income type components 
within the industrial groups differ. Wages and salaries in the 
commodity transporting and distributing group of Classifica- 
tion A and in the first group of Classification C do not show 
consistently narrower conforming amplitudes than net income 
originating. The same is true of dividends in all except the 
commodity producing group of ClassiHcation A. Apparently 
therefore, at least in some groups, wages and salaries and divi- 
dends fluctuate in conformity with business cycles with suffi- 
cient amplitude even in comparison with net savings to cause, 
in at least some cycles, their percentage shares to show positive 
conformity. 
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Not many shares of income type components in net income 
originating in the individual industries conform consistently, 
positively or negatively (i.e., with a score of either + 5 oi" + 3 
or — 5 or — 3). We therefore list in Table 34 the industries 
and components for which adequate positive or negative con- 
formity in the differential movement is recorded. As might 
have been expected, all components except net savings have 
largely entries with positive scores, indicating that the ampli- 
tudes of their conforming movement during business cycles are 
narrower than in net income originating in the industry and 
still narrower than in net savings. The negative entries under 
net savings indicate that consistent positive conformity is estab- 
lished only because this component fluctuates in conformity 
with business cycles uniformly more violently than net income 
originating. 

In almost every industry interest, if it responds to business 
cycles, has an amplitude narrower than net income originating; 
net savings just as consistently respond with wider amplitude 
than net income originating. For wages and salaries, entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals, and dividends, industries with consistent 
scores are fewer, and the last-mentioned component in several 
industries responds to business cycles with wider amplitude 
than net income originating. Most of the industries with con- 
sistently negative scores are of the type that do not respond 
sensitively to business cycles (insurance, finance, textiles and 
leather, printing, water transportation, real estate, service). It 
is tempting to infer that among the industries with positive 
scores under wages and salaries, entrepreneurial withdrawals, 
and dividends, the preponderant majority would be of the 
type that is sensitive to business cycles: mining; manufacturing 
and such of its divisions as metals, chemicals, miscellaneous and 
rubber; steam railroads, etc. A positive score would indicate 
that conforming fluctuations in the three income type com- 
ponents are of narrower amplitude than in net income origi- 
nating and it might well be expected that conforming fluctua- 
tions in wages and salaries, entrepreneurial withdrawals, and 
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dividends would have narrower amplitudes than in net in- 
come originating chiefly in industries in which net income 
originating is itself highly sensitive to business cycles. But such 
a conclusion is barred since among the industries with com- 
ponents that have narrower amplitudes than net income origi- 
nating not a few are none too sensitive (agriculture, service, 
etc.). Apparently, therefore, the responsiveness of income type 
totals cannot be interpreted solely in terms of differences 
among industries in sensitivity to business cycles. 

D IN PERCEN CAGE SHARES OF TOTAL PAYMENTS 

Changes in the percentage distribution of total payments (ex- 
cluding entrepreneurial savings) by type within broad indus- 
trial groups indicate that wages and salaries, dividends, and 
of course net savings have conforming fluctuations of wider 
amplitudes than total payments; entrepreneurial withdrawals 
and interest, on the contrary, have conforming fluctuations of 
narrower amplitudes (Table 35). 

However, the amplitudes of conforming fluctuations in 
various income type components are different in different 
groups. For example, wages and salaries have wider amplitudes 
than total payments in the commodity producing and com- 
modity transporting and distributing groups in Classification 
A; in the group of service industries the indication of wider 
amplitude is not significant. In the group with a large propor- 
tion of unincorporated firms and in the semi-public group, but 
not in the public industry group or in that in which private 
corporations predominate, in Classification C, wages and sala- 
ries have a wider amplitude than total payments. Entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals usually have a narrower amplitude than 
total payments; but in the service industries group in Classifi- 
cation A, in which entrepreneurial withdrawals are substantial, 
their amplitude is wider. The amplitude of conforming fluc- 
tuations in the share of dividends is narrower than in total 
payments in the commodity transporting and distributing 
group in Classification A, the first group in Classification C 
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TABLE 35 

Direction of Movement during Business Cycles in Percentage 
Shares of Types of Income in Total Payments 
Broad Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 
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(in which, however, such payments are negligible), and the 
semi-public group. 

These differences can perhaps be explained in terms of the 
differing sensitivity of industrial groups and of their income 
type components to business cycles. In the commodity trans- 
porting and distributing group public utilities are important, 
and for various reasons their dividend disbursement policy is 
none too sensitive to shorter business cycles; hence the positive 
scores for differential movements in dividends in both the sec- 
ond group in Classification A and the semi-public group in 
Classification C. The third group in Classification A comprises 
governments and some public utilities that are not too sensi- 
tive to business cycles, as well as private service industries 
with many entrepreneurs whose incomes are more sensitive. 
As a result, wages and salaries in this group are not too respon- 
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sive, since they originate to a large extent in governments and 
the cyclically insensitive public utilities; and the scores are 
low for the differential movements of wages and salaries in 
both this and the public industries groups. Entrepreneurial 
withdrawals in the service group, coming from its private in- 
dustry sector, arc more sensitive than total payments. Finally, 
the peculiarly low score for wages and salaries in the second 
group in Classification C (mining and manufacturing) may be 
due to the extreme sensitivity of dividends originating in these 
two industries; but this explanation may be inadequate. 

In observing the shares of income type components in total 
payments industry by industry we again list only industries 
for which the behavior of the given share is fairly consistently 
in one direction (Table 36). Table 36 confirms the indication 
of Table 34: in almost all industries conforming movements of 
interest are of an amplitude narrower than in total payments; 
those in net savings are just as consistently of a wider ampli- 
tude. But there is one negative entry under interest: in gov- 
ernment, significantly enough, the conforming fluctuations in 
interest are of wider amplitude than in total payments. 

Again as we might have expected, most of the entries under 
wages and salaries and dividends arc negative, and those un- 
der entrepreneurial withdrawals, positive. However, in some 
industries wages and salaries and dividends conform with nar- 
rower amplitudes than total payments; and entrepreneurial 
withdrawals, with a wider amplitude. Most of the industries 
in which wages and salaries and dividends respond with nar- 
rower amplitudes and entrepreneurial withdrawals with wider 
are rather insensitive to business cycles (finance, insurance, 
water transportation, pipe lines). On the other hand, we can- 
not say with assurance that industries in which wages and 
salaries and dividends had conforming fluctuations with con- 
sistently wider amplitudes than total payments and in which 
the conforming fluctuations in entrepreneurial withdrawals 
were of narrower amplitudes than in total payments are neces- 
sarily characterized by sensitivity to business cycles; for agricul- 
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tine, construction, and real estate are included as well as 
nianulacturing and some of its sensitive subdivisions. Appar- 
ently then, there are differences in the responsiveness of wages 
and salaries and dividends on the one hand and of entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals on the other, apart from the differences 
in the cyclical responsiveness of industries in which these types 
of payment are prominent. 

5 Summary 

a) During 1 g ig— 38 wages and salaries accounted on the aver- 
age for 61 per cent of national income; employee compensa- 
tion, for 63 per cent; entrepreneurial withdrawals, for 17 per 
cent; and entrepreneurial net income including savings, for 
17.6 per cent. Thus total service income constituted on the 
average about 81 per cent of national income. Total property 
income including rent was slightly less than one-fifth of na- 
tional income. Of the three types, dividends averaged 6 per 
cent of national income, interest, 7, and rent, 6. Net savings 
of corporations and government averaged (algebraically) less 
than one-half of one per cent of national income, and net sav- 
ings of all enterprises, less than one per cent. 

The average percentage distribution by type of aggregate 
payments, including or excluding entrepreneurial savings, was 
similar to the distribution of national income. 

b) The average distribution of both net income originating 
and total payments by type varied among industries. Organiza- 
tional characteristics affect the share of entrepreneurial in- 
come or of interest compared with dividends; technological 
characteristics of the production processes affect the share of 
compensation for direct labor (wages, salaries, etc.) compared 
with payments for capital (interest, dividends, rent); various 
other characteristics (accessibility to sources of capital supply, 
relative importance of different types of labor or capital, etc.) 
determine the relative importance of different types of income. 
Because of such differences in the type of income structure 
among industries, shifts in the industrial composition of the 
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countrywide income totals are bound to influence greatly 
changes in their distribution by type. 

c) The shares of both wages and salaries and employee com- 
pensation in national income increased significantly over the 
period. In most industries, a similar increase occurred in their 
shares in net income originating although in several the shares 
declined. The effects of shifts in industrial composition upon 
changes in these shares were minor: wages and salaries and 
employee compensation would have increased relatively to 
national income even had there been no shifts in its indus- 
trial composition. 

d) The share of employee compensation in aggregate pay- 
ments, including or excluding entrepreneurial net savings, 
increased; but the share of wages and salaries decreased slightly. 
In the majority of industries the shares of both wages and 
salaries and employee compensation in total payments includ- 
ing or excluding entrepreneurial savings decreased. Shifts in 
the industrial composition of aggregate payments excluding 
entrepreneurial savings tended to raise the shares of wages and 
salaries and of employee compensation in aggregate payments; 
were the effects of these interindustry shifts removed, the 
shares of both would decrease. 

e) For the few industries for which wages and salaries could 
be separated the share of salaries in both net income originat- 
ing and total payments increased significantly more or declined 
significantly less than the share of wages. Hence, in these indus- 
tries, with the single exception of food and tobacco manufac- 
turing, the distribution changed markedly in favor of salaries. 

f) The share of entrepreneurial withdrawals in national 
income showed no definite movement over the period; its 
share in both totals of aggregate payments declined. The share 
of entrepreneurial income (i.e., withdrawals plus savings) in 
both national income and aggregate payments declined. Were 
the effects of inter-industry shifts removed, the conclusions 
concerning movements in the shares of both entrepreneurial 
withdrawals and income in national income would remain the 
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same. But were the shifts in the industrial distribution of ag- 
gregate payments excluding entrepreneurial savings removed, 
the share of entrepreneurial withdrawals in aggregate pay- 
ments would rise instead of decline. 

g) The share of interest and dividends in national income 
and both aggregate payments totals increased significantly over 
the period in the preponderant majority of industries. Even 
were we to correct for the effect of changes in industrial com- 
position, the rise would still remain significant. 

h) The share of rent in national income and both aggregate 
payments totals declined. When this component is added to 
interest and dividends to form total property income, the share 
of the latter in national income still increases; but in aggregate 
payments excluding entrepreneurial savings it decreases. 

Since all rent is assigned to one industry, real estate, the 
share of total property income in both net income originating 
and total payments increased in the preponderant majority 
of industries. Were the effects of shifts in industrial composi- 
tion removed, its share in both national income and aggregate 
payments would still rise. 

i) Net savings constitute a strikingly declining share of na- 
tional income and of both aggregate payments totals. It would 
not be much affected by allowance for the effects of shifts in 
industrial composition. In most industries a similar decline 
occurred in the share of net savings in both net income origi- 
nating and total payments. 

j) The countrywide totals of wages and salaries, entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals, etc. show fairly consistent conformity to 
business c ycles; i.e., they rise during expansions, decline dur- 
ing contractions, and their differential movement is negative. 
The one conspicucjus exception is interest. 

This generally conforming behavior of all income types 
except interest is true also of the components within industries. 
However, in some industries usually unresponsive to business 
cycles (e.g., government) even income types that ordinarily 
conform may not conform consistently. 
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k) The conforming fluctuations of net savings of enterprises 
are of especially wide amplitude. This type of income con- 
tributes so much to the variability during business cycles of 
net income originating that the amplitudes of conforming 
fluctuations in any and all other types are, for the country as 
a whole and in most industries, narrower than in net income 
originating. 

l) When net savings are omitted and we compare the ampli- 
tudes of conforming fluctuations in the various types of pay- 
ment, we find that wages and salaries and dividends display 
conforming movements of wider amplitude than total pay- 
ments both for the country as a whole and in most industries; 
and that entrepreneurial withdrawals and interest have nar- 
rower amplitudes than aggregate payments. 

m) Since there is naturally some tendency for these differ- 
ences in the amplitude of conforming changes of income types 
to be merged with the differences in the amplitude of con- 
forming changes of various industries, we cannot say that one 
income type will always show conforming changes of wider 
amplitude than another. But in industries usually sensitive 
to business cycles the various types of income differ markedly 
and on the whole persistently in their responsiveness: net sav- 
ings arc especially sensitive, and interest, insensitive; wages 
and salaries and dividends are more sensitive than entrepre- 
neurial withdrawals. 



CHAPTER 7 

Distribution by Type of Final Product 


CuAP'i’ERS 5 and 6 deal with the origin of national income in 
the country’s industrial system and the distribution of the 
monetary counterpart among types of income and payment. 
We now consider the various categories of final goods turned 
out and ascertain how national income, originating in various 
industries and distributed in various types of payment or ac- 
cruals, is utilized. 

By final goods we mean commodities and services in the 
form in which, without further modification or movement, 
they arc used by ultimate consumers in households or by con- 
sumers of durable equipment in business and other economic 
enterprises. They include fully finished consumer goods 
reaching ultimate consumers, fully finished construction of 
all types, and durable capital equipment reaching the eco- 
nomic enterprises that use it in the production process. The 
gross value of fully finished consumer goods reaching house- 
holds during the year is consumers’ outlay, an item already 
measured and discussed in Chapter 4. The values of construc- 
tion and durable equipment are net, i.e., the remainder left 
after an allowance has been made for the construction and 
equipment consumed during the year, and constitute the 
major part of net capital formation. But the gross value of 
finished consumer goods reaching ultimate consumers and the 
net value of construction and durable equipment reaching 
the economic enterprises that use them do not exhaust the 
266 
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full contents of national income. Unfinished commodities may 
be produced in excess of their consumption, making net addi- 
tions to inventories in the hands of economic enterprises. And 
more goods may be transferred from domestic consumers to 
foreign countries than are received by domestic consumers 
from foreign countries, making net additions to claims against 
foreign countries. Hence, net capital formation includes net 
changes in inventories of all economic enterprises (but not of 
households) and net changes in claims against foreign coun- 
tries as well as the net value of construction and producers’ 
durable equipment. National income is by definition equal to 
the sum of consumers’ outlay and net capital formation. 

It is theoretically possible to subdivide both consumers’ 
outlay and net capital formation into various categories. In 
consumers* outlay commodities could be separated from serv- 
ices; various groups of either according to their place in con- 
sumers’ scales of wants, the characteristics of demand for them, 
the distinctive features of the goods themselves such as dura- 
bility, divisibility into small units, and mobility. For net 
capital formation under each of the four catcgories-construc- 
tion, durable equipment, inventories, and claims against for- 
eign countries— numerous subdivisions could be introduced 
separating more specific commodity groups, the various indus- 
tries or countries to whose stock of goods capital formation 
adds, and the like. But such detailed analysis is barred by limi- 
tations of data, and the few divisions by type of final product 
in this chapter are the only ones possible with the combination 
of data and analysis utilized in the National Bureau’s studies 
of national income and capital formation. 

Unlike the distributions by industrial origin and type of 
income, the distribution by type of final product must use the 
results of both studies. Since the errors of estimate in the two 
studies are not likely to be in the same direction and, more 
important, cannot be appraised as accurately as errors attach- 
ing to estimates all made within the framework of one study, 
this chapter is subject to more severe qualification than the 
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preceding. Yet within these limitations, from the combined 
results of the two studies we can observe what shares net capital 
formation and its various components constitute of national 
income and how these shares change over time; how net capital 
formation is apportioned to various accounts; how consumers’ 
outlay is distributed among various groups of goods; and fi- 
nally, how national income itself is apportioned among various 
types of final product. 

I Capital Formation by Type of Product 
Net capital formation as part of national income is discussed 
implicitly in Chapter 4, in the comparison of national income 
and consumers’ outlay. In Table 37 we make a direct com- 
parison, which reveals the level of net capital formation and 
its temporal fluctuations. The first impression conveyed by 
Table 37 is the smallness of the share of net capital formation 
in national income: in current and 1929 prices it accounts on 
the average for approximately 6 per cent. Thus for the period 
as a whole, real savings, i.e., savings that found embodiment 
in additions to the stock of equipment and commodities or 
to claims against foreign countries, amounted to appreciably 
less than one-tenth of national income. The year by year com- 
parison of totals adjusted for price changes and thus relatively 
free from the distorting effects of fluctuating price levels indi- 
cates that net capital formation has not exceeded 15 per cent 
of national income. 

I C^apital formation is measured Iieic on a net basis, after an allowance for 
depreciation, depletion, and regularly accountable obsolescence of capital 
c(|uipmcnt and construction. So far as new capital goods, whose value is offset 
by dc'ductions for current consumption, may rejiresent additions to productive 
power greater than the losses such deductions measure, even complete absence 
of net capital formation may mean a greater rather than constant productive 
power of durable capital. If it does, addition to the productive power of capital 
goods may be composed of two parts: (a) excess efficiency of new capital goods 
whose value is offset by the allowance for depreciation, etc.; (b) total efficiency 
of new capital goods, whose value constitutes net capital formation as here 
measured. It is exceedingly difficult to approximate the relative magnitudes of 
items (a) and (b), but it is likely that our estimates of net capital formation 
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National Income and Capital Formation 
Current and 1929 Prices, 1919-1938 

C U R R K N r P R I C E S 1 9 2 9 P R I C E S 

Capital Capital 

formation formation 



National 

Capital 

as % of 

National 

Capital 

as % of 


income ‘ 

formation 

national 

income * 

formation 

national 


(billions of dollai's) 

income 

(billions of dollars) 

income 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(-1) 

(5) 

(6) 


64.2 

10.3 

16.0 

57-«> 

8.1 

14.1 

ig2o 

74.2 

11.4 

1.5-3 

58.4 

7-5 

12.9 

ig2i 

59-4 

3-3 

5-5 

r)6-r> 

2-9 

51 

1CJ22 

60.7 

4-5 

7-4 

60.8 

4.0 

6.6 

192) 

71.6 

8.6 

12.0 

70.7 

8.2 

11.5 

1924 

72.1 

5-9 

8.1 

71.7 

5-5 

7-7 

/pay 

76.0 

9-3 

12.2 

73-9 

8.9 

12.0 

1926 

81.6 

9-2 

11.3 

79<> 

8.7 

11.0 

192J 

80.1 

8.2 

10.2 

79-6 

8.0 

10.1 

1928 

81.7 

7-1 

9.0 

81.1 

7-3 

8.9 

1929 

87.2 

10.0 

11.5 

87.1 

10.0 

11.5 

J930 

77-3 

4.2 

5-4 

79-9 

4.4 

5-5 

1931 

60.3 

0.1 

0.2 

<>9-3 

0.2 

0.2 

1932 

42.9 

— \.2 

-9-7 

CS-C 

-.5-5 

-9-9 

193) 

42.2 

—3.6 

-8.6 

6C.7 

-5.0 

—8.8 

^934 

49-5 

-2.6 

-5.2 

62.1 

-3.6 

-5.8 


51-4 

U.7 

1-3 

65.6 

0.4 

0.6 

193^ 

G2.9 

5-4 

8.5 

7r><» 

5.6 

7f 

1937 

70*5 

6.1 

9.0 

80.8 

6.4 

7-9 

1938 


2-9 

41 

790 

3-2 

4.1 

Average * 

1919^23 

66.0 

7.6 

11.2 

60.7 

6.1 

10.0 

1924-28 

7«-3 

8.0 

10.2 

77.1 

7-7 

9-9 

1929-^33 

()2.0 

1-3 

—0.2 

697 

0.8 

—0.3 

i 9 -)l- 3 S 

60.6 

2.5 

3.6 

7*-r) 

2-1 

2.8 

1919-28 

72.2 

7.8 

10.7 

68.9 

6.9 

10.0 

1929-38 

Cl -3 

*•9 

1-7 

71.1 

1.6 

1-3 


‘As in Chapter 4, but not as in Chapters 5 and 0, national income in this and 
other tal)les iiicliidcs the iSocial Sccuiity contributions of employers and is ad- 
justed for the elFccts on net savings of coiporations and other business firms of 
gains and losses on sales of capital assets, of inventory revaluations, and of the 
use of a cost rather than a reproduction basis for depreciation charges. These 
adjustments are indispensable in establishing the comparability of national 
income and capital formation totals. 

*As in all measures of change in percentage shares, we use here arithmetic 
means of percentages rather than percentages based on arithmetic means of 
totals. The alternative set of percentages (which can easily be computed from 
entries in col. 1 and 2, 4 and 5), woidd show movements in the same direction 
but more moderate from period to period. 
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Over the period as a whole the share of net capital formation 
in national income declines significantly. The decline, to be 
sure, is caused largely by the severe contraction of 1929-32, 
but even in the latest peak year, 1937, the share is smaller than 
in the 1920’s. Subsequent analysis reveals the importance of 
construction, which is susceptible to pronounced cycles well 
over ten years in duration, in net capital formation. For these 
reasons, one cannot attribute much secular significance to 
estimated changes in the share of net capital formation in na- 
tional income for a period as short as two decades. 

Both national income and net capital formation conform 
closely to business cycles, but the fluctuations in capital forma- 
tion are greater than in national income. In each of the five 
business cycles the share of net capital formation in national 
income falls markedly during contractions, and tlie amplitude 
of the swing is wide indeed. The timing of the cyclical fluc- 
tuations in net capital formation diverges once or twice from 
the chronology of cycles in general business conditions: for 
example, net capital formation (in 1929 prices) fails to rise 
from 1919 to 1920, reaches a peak in 1925 and a trough in 
1928 rather than in 1926 and 1927 respectively. But these 
departures from reference cycle chronology, due primarily to 
the influence of construction which is subject to cycles of its 
own, are minor, and the violent fluctuations in net capital 
formation and in its share in national income increase the 
sensitivity of national income to cyclical swings. 

There is a highly variable relation between changes in net 
capital formation and in national income. Indeed, in several 
years an increase in net capital formation is accompanied by 
a decrease in national income, or vice versa (1924, 1926, 1928, 
1933, and others). While some of these divergences may be 

undervalue relative additions to the productive power of the country's stock of 
capital. However, there is no reason to assume that the changes over time in 
items (a) and (b) are inversely related. If they are not, then rises and declines 
in new capital formation, as here estimated in 1929 prices, would indicate rises 
and declines in the rate of addition to the productive power of the stock of 
capital goods in the country. 
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due to crudities of the estimates, they are indicative of the 
looseness of correlation between changes in capital formation 
and in national income. The impression is the same when we 
compare only upward changes; for example, from 1921 to 
1922 capital formation in current prices increased 1 1.2 billion, 
national income, $1.3 billion; from 1922 to 1923 the former 
increased $4.1 billion, the latter, $10.9 billion. Thus the ratio 
of the increase in national income to the increase in net capital 
formation was only 1.1 in 1921-22, and 2.7 in 1922-23. There 
are similar variations in the ratio in other years, which remain 
even if we compare changes in gross capital formation with 
changes in gross national income, i.e., include in both the 
allowance for consumption of capital goods, or if we omit cer- 
tain items, such as changes in claims against foreign countries, 
from both capital formation and national income. The esti- 
mates in Table 37 fail to support an assumption of constancy 
in the ratio of changes in capital formation to changes in 
national income (or of capital formation to national income), 
in either the rising or declining phases of business cycles, a 
constancy that seems to be implicit in most discussions of ‘the 
multiplier’. 

Estimates of net capital formation enable us to separate: 
(a) net value of producers’ durable equipment combined with 
the net value of business construction; (b) net value of resi- 
dential construction; (c) net value of public construction, i.e., 
all construction done by and for the account of governmental 
agencies; (d) net changes in business inventories (excluding 
inventories of households and, for lack of data, inventories in 
the hands of non-business economic enterprises); (e) changes 
in claims against foreign countries. In Table 38 we can observe 
the shares formed by these various components of net capital 
formation in national income. The comparison is confined to 
estimates in 1929 prices, in order to reveal the movement of 
shares in real product; but if the estimates were computed in 
current prices the results would be roughly similar. 
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The most striking feature for the period as a whole is the 
large share of public construction and the small share of resi- 
dential construction. Ranked in order of relative importance 
of the average share for the period are public construction, 
producers’ durable goods and business construction, net flow 
to inventories, changes in claims against foreign countries, 
and residential construction. The ranking would be entirely 

TABLE 38 

Percentage Shares of Type of Product Components 
of Capital Formation in National Income 
1929 Prices, 1919-1938 

CHANGE IN 

producers’ claims 



DURABLE INCL. 

BUSINESS 

CONSTRUCTION 

CHANGE IN 

BUSINESS 

AGAINST 

FOREIGN 


CONSERUCinON 

Residential 

Public 

INVENTORIES 

COUNTRIES 


(0 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

1919 

3,0 

-0.4 

2.8 

4-9 

3-7 

1920 

3-2 

— 1.1 

1.0 

7.2 

2.5 

1921 

0.7 

0.04 

2.1 

—0.1 

2.3 

1922 

1-3 

2.1 

2.0 

0.5 

0.7 

192) 

3-3 

2-5 

1.4 

4.0 

0-3 

J924 

3-2 

3-2 

i '7 

-- 1-3 

0.9 

192^ 

3-9 

3-6 

2.0 

2.2 

0.4 

1926 

4-3 

3-2 

1.8 

*•5 

0.1 

I92J 

4.2 

2.7 

2.1 

0.5 

0.6 

1928 

4.2 

2.2 

2.2 

-0.5 

0.8 

1929 

4-9 

1-3 

2.1 

2.8 

0.5 

1930 

3-3 

■—0.1 

2.8 

- 1-3 

0.9 

1931 

-0.3 

— 1,0 

3-2 

— 1.9 

0.4 

1932 

- 4-3 

—2.8 

2.8 

-. 5-7 

0.1 

m 3 

-4.4 

- 3-1 

1-5 

-3.0 

0.3 

^934 

—2.1 

- 3-2 

2-3 

- 3 i> 

0.7 

^935 

— 0.6 

—2.4 

1-9 

2.0 

-0.3 

1936 

1-9 

— 1.2 

3-3 

3 .« 

-0.5 

m? 

3-2 

-0.7 

2.4 

3-2 

— O.l 

1938 

0.7 

-0.8 

3-3 

-0.1 

1-3 

Average 

1919-23 

2.3 

0.6 

1-9 

3-3 

1-9 

1924—28 

4.0 

30 

2.0 

0.5 

0.6 

1 929-3 j 

—0.2 

— 1.1 

2-5 

— 1.8 

0.4 

1934-}8 

0.6 

- 1-7 

2.6 

I.O 

0.2 

1919-28 

3-1 

1.8 

1-9 

1-9 

1.2 

1929-38 

0.2 

-1.4 

2.6 

-0.4 

0.3 


See notes to Table 37. 
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different were components of gross capital formation com- 
pared, and it would be more trustworthy than that based upon 
Table 38, since the estimates of net values of residential and 
public construction are subject to especially wide errors be- 
cause of conceptual and statistical difficulties in establishing 
the annual consumption of already existing construction. Also, 
the higher average share of net public construction is accounted 
for largely by its rise during the depressed decade of the 1930’s. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion contains an undeniable kernel 
of signilicance: public construction had considerable weight 
in net capital formation during the last two decades while net 
residential construction was of relatively small weight. 

The share of each component, except public construction, 
declined significantly from the first to the second decade. The 
quinquennial averages, and especially the annual figures (with 
due allowance for cyclical fluctuations), indicate that the move- 
ment of the shares of at least three components over the period 
is sufficiently consistent to claim secular significance. The rise 
in the share of public construction in both national income 
and capital formation is consistently suggested by the quin- 
quennial averages, and there are many indications that, like 
the rise in the share of government in national income, it is 
in the nature of a secular tendency. Similarly, the share in 
national income of net flow to inventories declined fairly con- 
sistently, while the share of changes in claims against foreign 
countries did not regain the levels of 1919-20. In the shares 
of both inventories and claims against foreign countries the 
downward tilt is accentuated by the high levels attained im- 
mediately after the first World War. It is possible that this 
downward movement is a declining phase of a long cycle in 
inventory holdings (associated with a downward sweep of the 
price level) and in foreign trade (associated with a passing of 
the exceptional position of the United States in 1919-21 as 
the only large exporter in a weary and exhausted world). 

The components of capital formation differ significantly in 
the degree to which their shares in national income reflect 
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cyclical fluctuations. The component whose share conforms 
perfectly to business cycles and whose amplitudes are widest 
is the net flow to business inventories. Its share rises during 
every expansion and declines during every contraction, the 
differential movement ranging well above 5 per cent of na- 
tional income. Another component whose share moves in per- 
fect conformity to business cycles is producers* durable goods 
plus business construction; and its fluctuations would be 
greater could we confine it to producers’ durable equipment 
excluding business construction. For various reasons, the shares 
of the other three components conform much less closely and 
have narrower amplitudes; residential construction because 
of a pronounced cycle of its own, with a trough in 1920, a 
peak in 1925, and the next trough in 1934; public construc- 
tion because of its lack of susceptibility to transient changes 
in general business conditions, not to mention its use as a 
counterbalance to severe depressions; and changes in claims 
against foreign countries because of their dependence upon 
business conditions, not only in the United States but also in 
other countries whose business cycles do not necessarily coin- 
cide with American. 

In the light of Table 38 some of the conclusions derived 
from Table 37 concerning the behavior of the share of net 
capital formation in national income may be reinterpreted. 
The decline over the period is due solely to the decline in the 
shares of capital formation of private types, notably residen- 
tial construction, net flow to inventories, and producers’ dur- 
able equipment including business construction. The marked 
conformity of fluctuations in the share of capital formation to 
business cycles and their wide amplitude are due largely to 
two components: net flow to inventories and the net flow of 
producers’ durable equipment plus business construction. 

2 Capital Formation by Various Savings Accounts 
So far we have compared capital formation with national in- 
come as congeries of final products or forms of the disposition 
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of real product. We now attempt to study capital formation 
as the investment of a share of the monetary equivalent of 
national income, i.e., part of the total flow of various types of 
payment and income distinguished in Chapter 6. Viewed in 
this way net capital formation and its share in national income 
remain, of course, as they appeared in Table 37, but the di- 
visions of net capital formation are different from those in 
Table 38. Instead of forming material or channel of utilization 
categories, we now set up divisions according to the type of 
income that became embodied in capital formation, i.e., ac- 
cording to the groups to whose savings we should attribute 
various parts of capital formation— corporations, governments, 
and unincorporated business firms. 

Since savings of enterprises were so estimated as to exclude 
items that do not represent a flow to or from the stock of 
capital goods as estimated in capital formation (i.e., gains and 
losses from sales of capital assets, book gains and losses due to 
revaluation of inventories, gains and losses due to the dif- 
ference between cost and reproduction bases of depreciation 
charges), we can interpret them as parts of the current national 
product that became embodied in current capital formation. 
If corporate savings are positive, as they were in 1919 to the 
extent of 1 1 .0 billion, we may say that of the national product, 
$ 1 .0 billion of current corporate net income became embodied 
in net capital formation; and that the rest of net capital forma- 
tion represents net savings of governments, of unincorporated 
firms, or of individuals. Negative corporate savings may like- 
wise be interpreted as indicating that not only did current 
income contribute nothing to net capital formation but ac- 
tually that a net draft was made upon the existing stock of 
durable goods. 

By using our estimates of net savings and of net capital 
formation we can apportion net capital formation among 
various accounts, i.e., among the groups whose savings became 
embodied in additions to the stock of capital goods in the 
country or to claims against foreign countries (Table 39). By 
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TABLE 39 

Capital Formation by Type of Savings, Current Prices 
1919-1938 (billions of dollars) 

S A V I N (; S OF 


CAPITAL 

FORMA! ION 

Corp. 

Gov. 

Corp. 

Ifcgov. 

(* + S) 

Indiv. 9c 
entrep. 

(6+7) 

Entre- 

preneurs 

Individ- 

uals 


(0 

(*) 

( 3 ) 

(0 

(5) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

liJH) 

10.3 

1.U 

-»-3 

—0.3 

10.(5 

5-r. 

51 

lyio 

11.4 

2.2 

*•9 

-1' 

7.2 

1.6 

5.6 

H)2I 

3-3 

0.7 

1.0 

'•7 

1.6 

0.(5 

1.0 

HJ22 

• 1-5 

0.2 

0.9 

l.l 

34 

—0.1 

3-5 

I()2) 

H.(i 

1.0 

1.(5 

2.6 

6.0 

1.2 

4-9 

l ()24 

59 

0.4 

*•7 

2.1 

3-7 

0.9 

2.9 

'925 

9-3 

0.8 

1.(5 

24 

( 5.8 

1.6 

5-2 

ig 26 

9-2 

2.3 

2.2 

•11 

4.8 

2.1 

2.7 

7927 

8.2 

0.(5 

2-3 

2-9 

5*3 

1.1 

4.2 

792^ 

74 

0.9 

*•9 

2.8 

4.6 

0.9 

3.6 

7929 

10.0 

1*5 

2.2 

3.8 

^>•3 

1.1 

5-2 

i(j3o 

4.2 

- 0.7 

2.1 

*4 

2.8 

—0.6 

34 

igjr 

0.1 

- 3 » 

<>•3 

-2.7 

2.8 

—2 0 

4-9 

/0J2 

-4.2 

--1.8 

—0.9 

- 5-7 

'•5 

- 3*5 

5.0 

‘933 

-3.0 

-1.0 

— 0.1 

-1.1 

0.5 

-2.4 

2.9 

‘934 

— 2.() 

“ 3-3 

—0.6 

- 3-9 

— *•3 

-o.^ 

1.6 


0.7 

—2.1 

-1.7 

-3.8 

|.(5 

0.2 

4-3 

igj6 

54 

-0.7 

—2.2 

-2.9 

«-3 

1.2 

7.0 

mi 

64 

— 1.4 

0.5 

—0.9 

7-3 

0.1 

6.8 

ig-jS 

2.9 

-0.7 

—0.2 

—0.9 

3-7 

«-3 

3-5 

Average 

igi ^23 

7.6 

1.0 

0.8 

1.8 

5.8 

'•7 

4.0 

jg 2^-28 

8.0 

1.0 

>•9 

2-9 

5.0 

'•3 

3*7 

‘ 929-33 

1-3 

—2.2 

0.7 

—1.5 

2.8 

— 1.5 

1-3 

I934-}8 

2.5 

— 1.6 

—0.8 

—2.5 

5.0 

0.4 

4-7 

igig -~28 

7.8 

1.0 

1.4 

2.4 

54 

1-5 

3-9 

1929 -}^ 

••9 

-1.9 

—0.05 

—2.0 

3-9 

— 0.6 

4-5 


subtracting corporate savings from net capital formation we 
obtain the savings by governments, entrepreneurs, and in- 
dividuals that became embodied in capital formation. By sub- 
tracting savings of governments and entrepreneurs from the 
remainder we obtain the savings of individuals entering net 
capital formation. 

Several qualifications must be stressed in order to avoid mis- 
interpretation of the distributions in Tables 39 and 40. The 
first and most obvious is that the estimates are subject to fairly 
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wide margins of error. The second is that corporate, govern- 
ment, entrepreneurial, and individuals’ savings that became 
embodied in capital formation should not be confused with 
the amounts that accrued to the stock of capital goods at the 
disposal of these various groups. A corporation may have sus- 
tained negative savings but the stock of real capital goods at 
its disposal may have increased by purchases with borrowed 
funds; and the same is true of governments, unincorporated 
firms, and individuals. On the other hand, a corporation may 
have enjoyed positive net savings without itself using the 
surplus to finance additions to its capital goods. Such savings 
may have been used by other enterprises to finance capital 
investment through direct or indirect loans or investments 
made by the saver corporation. Third, net savings of eco- 
nomic enterprises (corporate and unincorporated firms, gov- 
ernments) are defined here to exclude several items usually 
included under such savings, and to that extent differ from 
what the enterprises themselves consider their net savings to 
be. Finally, and most important, individuals’ savings embodied 
in net capital formation are significantly different from what 
individuals conceive their savings to be and from savings as 
usually measured in estimates under that label. The estimates 
in Table 39 exclude all capital gains and losses, i.e., gains and 
losses on sales of capital assets. They are the remainder after 
the amounts allocated as depreciation charges (over and above 
regular maintenance charges) against residential and other 
property owned by individuals have been subtracted, an ad- 
justment not usually made in estimates of individuals’ savings. 
They include amounts accruing to individuals as depositors 
in savings banks and other savings institutions and as holders 
of policies in life insurance companies, whether or not these 
amounts have been distributed to the depositors or policy- 
holders; but exclude insurance benefit payments. They ex- 
clude amounts individuals may consider savings but that have 
failed to find expression in capital formation, either because 
they were appropriated by the transmitting agencies or be- 
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cause some delay may have occurred in their being used to 
finance additions to the stock of capital goods or to claims 
against foreign countries. 

But while the estimates in Table 39 differ significantly from 
what enterprises and individuals conceive their savings to be; 
while they cannot be used to gauge the propensity of enter- 
prises and individuals to save, they do reflect approximately 
the shares of net capital formation, i.e., of real investment fi- 
nanced from the current income of different groups of enter- 
prises and individuals. In that sense they measure the contribu- 
tion of various types of savings from current income to addi- 
tions to the stock of the nation s capital goods. 

Because net capital formation totals themselves, and still 
more frequently some of the components in Table 39, are 
often negative, we cannot establish annual percentage distribu- 
tions of capital formation among components financed by sav- 
ings of various types. But from the decennial averages we can 
gain some idea of the relative importance of various categories. 
In the decade 1919-28, when capital formation was at a rela- 
tively high level, corporate net savings accounted for only 
one-eighth of it; and if savings of unincorporated firms were 
added, the share of all business savings would rise to somewhat 
less than one-third of the total. Net savings of governments 
accounted for somewhat over one-sixth; while the share of 
individuals’ savings was the largest, amounting to one-half of 
net capital formation. In the next decade, when savings of 
enterprises were negative and average net capital formation 
was positive, individuals’ savings were the sole source of financ- 
ing capital formation.^ 

The same decennial averages, supplemented by quinquen- 
nial averages, reveal the marked contrast in movement over 

2 Although our estimates of savings of unincorporated firms are subject to a 
wide margin of error (see Ch. 12), we use them to separate this type of savings 
from individuals’ savings embodied in capital formation. The total of savings 
of individuals and unincorporated firms combined (Table 39, col. 5), derived by 
subtracting from total net capital formation the savings of corporations and 
governments, is more reliable than that of either component. 
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the period between the shares of net capital formation at- 
tributable to individuals’ savings and to savings of enterprises. 
Savings of corporate and unincorporated firms, and even of 
governments, decline markedly from the first to the second 
decade; and the average for the last quinquennium, 1934-38, 
is decidedly lower in all three series than for the first or sec- 
ond. No such decline occurs in capital formation attributable 
to individuals’ savings, the average for 1929-38 being slightly 
higher than that for 1919-28, and the average for the last quin- 
quennium, highest. The decline in net savings of enterprises 
needs no detailed comment. We note merely that with respect 
to them government has no advantage over private enterprise: 
changes in business conditions that affect private incorporated 
and unincorporated firms also affect tax and other revenue 
receipts of governments and hence their net savings. The ab- 
sence of decline in individuals’ savings embodied in capital 
formation is unexpected, but we postpone its discussion for a 
moment. 

It is not surprising that savings of incorporated and of un- 
incorporated firms fluctuate in close conformity to business 
cycles: they reflect clearly cyclical expansions (except that from 
1919 to 1920 in entrepreneurial savings) and contractions 
(except that from 1937 to 1938 in corporate savings). And 
since government savings depend upon receipts that are largely 
determined by business conditions, we would expect them to 
reflect at least the more pronounced business cycles. Despite 
the wide margin of error and regardless of the movement in 
individuals’ savings shown by the more customary indexes, 
individuals’ savings embodied in capital formation also con- 
form closely to fluctuations in general business conditions: the 
entries in column 7 reflect clearly the expansions of 1919-20, 
192 1-23, 1924-26, 1927-29, and 1932-37, although in the third 
and last the timing is somewhat different. Every contraction 
stands out. 

We now turn to the intriguing question raised by the move- 
ment of the share of capital formation attributable to individu- 
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als’ savings. As said, this share did not decline over the period 
and was highest in the last quinquennium, 1934-38. When 
we compare individuals* savings embodied in net capital 
formation with aggregate payments to individuals (Table 40, 
col. 1-4), both including savings of unincorporated firms, the 
results are not unlike those of the business savings series in 
Table 39: total savings and their share in aggregate payments 
decline over the period, and the average for the last quin- 
quennium is lower than that for 1919-23. The percentage 
shares in columns 2 and 4 have a slightly higher average level 
than the percentages of net capital formation in national in- 
come in Table 37, ranging about G.5 per cent. Even in this 
comparison the ratio of savings to aggregate payments in 1936 
and 1937 was close to the peak (1919) and higher than during 
the 1920’s. 

The second comparison in Table 40 (col. 5-8), of savings of 
individuals, but not of unincorporated firms, embodied in net 
capital formation, with aggregate payments to individuals ex- 
cluding entrepreneurial savings is more striking. As already 
indicated in Table 39, such savings in current prices rise 
slightly from the first to the second decade. As a percentage 
of aggregate payments, their share increases from the first to 
the second decade and is highest in the last quinquennium. 
When adjusted for price changes, they are considerably larger 
in the second than in the first decade, and their share in aggre- 
gate payments increases markedly. 

The conclusion that they were larger during the depressed 
1930’s than during the prosperous 1920’s, and that as a share 
in aggregate payments to individuals they were at least about 
the same during the last decade of depression and recovery 
as during the first decade of prosperity, is confirmed by a com- 
parison of the recent years of cyclical expansion, 1936 and 
1937, with the years of cyclical peaks in the 1920’s. In 1929 
prices individuals’ savings embodied in capital formation were 
highest in 1936 and 1937; for their percentage shares in ag- 
gregate payments also, these were among the highest years. 
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TABLE 40 

Individuals’ and Entrepreneurial Savings Embodied in 
Capital Formation and their Percentage Share of 
Aggregate Payments to Individuals, 1919-1938 
Current and 1929 Prices (absolute figures in billions of dollars) 

PAYMENTS AND SAVINGS INCL. PAYMENTS AND SAVINGS FXCL. 

ENTREPRENEURIAL SAVINGS ENTREPRENEURIAL SAVINGS 

CURRENT PRICKS I929 PRIf.FS CURRENT PRICES 1929 PRICES 




Savings 


Savings 


Savings 


Savings 



as % of 


as % of 


as 7o of 


as % of 


Savings 

agg. pay. 

Savings 

agg. pay. 

Savings 

agg- pay. 

Savings 

agg. pay. 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(.5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1919 

10.6 

16.4 

8.3 

U-5 

51 

8.6 

4.0 

7.5 

1920 

7.2 

10.3 

4.8 

8.6 

5.6 

8.2 

3-7 

6.9 

I92T 

1.6 

2.8 

1.4 

2.6 

1.0 

1-7 

0 9 

1.6 

1922 

3-4 

.5.7 

3-1 

5.1 

3-5 

5.8 

3.1 

.5.3 

1923 

6.0 

8.7 

5.7 

8.4 

4.9 

7.2 

4.6 

6.9 

1924 

3*7 

5-3 

3 ,5 

5.0 

2.9 

4.1 

2.7 

3-9 

1925 

6.8 

9.3 

6.6 

9-2 

.5.2 

7-3 

5.0 

7.1 

1926 

4.8 

62 

4-5 

6.0 

2.7 

3 6 

2.6 

3. .5 

1927 

5.3 

<> 9 

5*2 

6.8 

4.2 

.5.6 

4.2 

.5.5 

1928 

46 

.58 

4-5 

.5.7 

3.6 

4-7 

3.6 

4.6 

1929 

6.3 

7.5 

0.3 

7 .5 

.5-2 

6.3 

.5.2 

C.3 

1930 

2.8 

3-<» 

2-9 

3.7 

3-4 

4.4 

3.6 

4.5 

193 r 

2 8 

4.5 

3.6 

50 

4-9 

7. .5 

6.2 

8.3 

1932 

15 

3.1 

2.0 

31 

50 

9.6 

6.6 

9.7 

1913 

0.5 

1.1 

07 

i.i 

2.9 

.5-9 

3-9 

6.0 

J 934 

1-3 

2.4 

1-7 

2.6 

1.6 

3.0 

2.2 

3.5 

1935 

4.6 

7.8 

2. .5 

3.7 

4.3 

7. .5 

2.4 

3. 5 

1936 

8.3 

12.6 

8.6 

ll.O 

7.0 

10.9 

7-3 

9-5 

1937 

7-3 

10.2 

7-3 

9.0 

6.8 

9.6 

6.9 

8.5 

1938 

3-7 

5.6 

4.2 

.5.3 

3 .5 

5.3 

3-9 

4-9 

A verage 









1919^23 

5.8 

8.8 

4-7 

7.8 

4.0 

6.3 

3.3 

5.6 

1924-28 

5.0 

6.7 

4 9 

6.5 

3.7 

5.1 

3-6 

4.9 

1929-33 

2.8 

4.0 

31 

4.1 

4.3 

6.7 

5.1 

7.0 

i 93 i -38 

5.0 

7-7 

4-9 

6.3 

4.7 

7-3 

4.5 

69 

1919-28 

5-4 

7-7 

4.8 

7-2 

3-9 

5.7 

3.4 

5.5 

1929-38 

3-9 

5.8 

4.0 

.5-2 

4-5 

7.0 

4.8 

6.4 


Furthermore, even in the depressed years 1931-33 the share 
of individuals’ savings in aggregate payments was as high as 
during the prosperous 1920’s. As reiterated again and again, 
estimates of individuals’ savings embodied in capital forma- 
tion are subject to serious qualifications. But distortions caused 
by errors in estimates are not sufficiently great to invalidate 
the general import of the conclusion. 

Even the statement that individuals’ savings embodied in 
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capital formation, both absolutely and as percentages of ag- 
gregate payments were, in 1929 prices, at least about the same 
during the 1930’s as during the more prosperous 1920’s may 
seem inexplicable; yet such behavior might well have been 
expected. The assumption of large savings by individuals 
in prosperous times is contingent upon the inclusion of capi- 
tal gains of various types and a disregard of the extent to 
which an increase in individuals* indebtedness (a common 
occurrence during recent expansions) means an increase in 
consumption that leaves small margin for savings. It is not 
unlikely that during the 1920’s, especially in the later years of 
the decade, when speculative gains were enormous and people 
spent as if good times would continue indefinitely, ‘real’ sav- 
ings, i.e., savings available for capital formation, were much 
smaller absolutely and relatively than they seemed. It is be- 
yond doubt that a large portion of what individuals them- 
selves considered savings were illusory capital gains, invest- 
ments of the type that could never constitute real additions 
to capital goods; and that ‘real* savings by consumers as a whole 
were materially offset by an increase in consumers’ and indi- 
viduals’ indebtedness. 

In the 1930*8 the situation was different. The pressure for 
liquidation of individuals* indebtedness must surely have been 
a powerful incentive to curtail consumption and save more, 
even on smaller incomes. The absence of speculative gains and 
a dull stock market were not conducive to spending at the 
expense of saving and greatly lessened the chance that in- 
dividuals’ monetary savings would be dissipated in stock mar- 
ket losses. With the passing of the banking crisis in 1933 the 
tendency to save must have been strengthened considerably 
by the experience of the depression and by a desire to attain 
greater security against future calamities. Thrift, together 
with fewer opportunities to pursue capital gains or speculate, 
might well explain why savings embodied in capital forma- 
tion were not lower in the i93o*s than in the i920*s, and were 
higher in the peak years 1936 and 1937, and why they consti- 
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tuted a larger proportion of aggregate payments to individuals. 
Above all, it must not be overlooked that aggregate payments 
per capita in the second decade (in 1929 prices) were slightly 
higher, not lower, than in the first; and that under such condi- 
tions, the change in the factors affecting the flow of individuals 
savings into capital formation might easily have given rise to 
the movements shown in Table 40. At any rate, the evidence 
must be accepted at least tentatively and as at least warranting 
a hypothesis that the relative level of individuals* ‘real’ sav- 
ings was not lower and perhaps was slightly higher during 
the 1930’s than during the 1920’s. 

5 Consumers* Outlay by Type of Product 
The capital formation study yields estimates of consumers’ 
outlay on perishable commodities, defined as lasting usually 
less than six months (food products, fuel, drugs, and the like); 
on semidurable, lasting between six months and three years 
(chiefly clothing, shoes, and some light household articles); 
and on durable, lasting more than three years (passenger cars, 
heavy household equipment such as washing machines, stoves, 
refrigerators, and furniture). The estimates are approximate 
in that no allowance is made for minor fractions of consumer 
goods sold to units other than ultimate consumers. But they 
do gauge roughly what consumers spend on these various 
categories of commodities; and by subtracting these amounts 
from total consumers’ outlay we get a rough estimate of con- 
sumers’ expenditures on services not embodied in new com- 
modities (payments for rent, for professional and personal 
services, to governments, etc.). 

In the annual apportionment of consumers’ outlay among 
the four categories errors are substantial enough to cause year 
to year changes in the outlay on services that are not corrob- 
orated by other knowledge. For example, the estimated outlay 
on services not embodied in new commodities increases dur- 
ing all contractions except the very severe one from 1929 to 
1932; probably because estimates of consumers’ outlay on 
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commodities exaggerate their levels during expansions and 
underestimate them during contractions, since the shares of 
these commodities sold to enterprises (for which no allowance 
is made) are likely to be higher in prosperity than in de- 
pression. While these errors are minor compared with amounts 
spent on finished commodities or with total consumers’ out- 
lay, they loom large in the estimate of outlay on services, 
computed as the difference between consumers’ outlay and 
the outlay on all commodities. For this reason we thought it 
best to confine the study of the apportionment of consumers’ 
outlay to periods in which the effects of movements during 
cyclical swings could be averaged out— the five reference cycle 
periods, the four quincpiennia, and the two decades (Table 41). 

Expenditure on commodities accounts, on the whole, for 
about two-thirds of consumers’ outlay, expenditure on serv- 
ices not embodied in new commodities, for one-third. This 
apportionment is not unlike that of national income between 
commodity producing and commodity transporting and dis- 
tributing industries on the one hand (60 per cent) and the 
service industries on the other (40 per cent) (Ch. 5). However, 
the distribution of national income by type of productive 
operation need not resemble that of consumers’ outlay by 
type of product: service industries may contribute to the value 
of commodities so far as services become embodied in new 
commodities, thereby raising the cost of the latter to ultimate 
consumers. 

By far the largest part of consumers’ outlay is on perishable 
commodities— about 40 per cent of total outlay. Somewhat 
more goes for semidurable than for consumers’ durable, the 
former accounting for over 15 per cent of total outlay, the 
latter for slightly over 10 per cent. 

In current prices the share of semidurable commodities 
decreases over the period; the share of services not embodied 
in new commodities increases. The share of perishable com- 
modities shows no definite movement, although the averages 
for the first four reference cycles decline continuously. How- 
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ever, in the last cycle the share is not significantly lower than 
at the beginning of the period. The share of consumers* 
durable commodities likewise shows no significant trend, the 
averages for the successive cycles first rising, then declining. 

Adjustment for fluctuations in prices suggests that a sub- 
stantial part of the change over the period in the apportion- 
ment of consumers’ outlay in current prices is due to differ- 
ences in price movements among the various commodity and 
service groups. In the apportionment in 1929 prices the share 
of perishable commodities again fails to reveal a trend, but 
even the changes in the cyclical and quinquennial averages are 
smaller than in the percentage distribution of totals in current 
prices. The share of semidurable commodities in 1929 prices 
docs not decline, the averages for reference cycles and quin- 
quennia suggesting, if anything, a slight rise. Consequently 
the decline in the share of semidurable commodities in cur- 
rent prices seems to be due to the greater decline in the prices 
of this group than in those of other commodity and service 
groups. The share of consumers* durable commodities in 1929 
prices shows the same rise and decline as in current prices, 
and while the average for the second decade is lower than for 
the first, the decline over the period is not sufficiently consistent 
to be attributed much secular significance. Finally, the aver- 
ages for both reference cycles and quinquennia of the share 
of services not embodied in new commodities in 1929 prices 
show no distinct movement over the period and there is no 
change from the first to the second decade. 

Thus, when the differential movements in the price levels of 
various commodity and service groups are allowed for, there 
seem to be no significant shifts in the apportionment of con- 
sumers’ outlay. Although our estimates are crude, the conclusion 
seems reasonable in the light of what little we know about the 
stability of the composition of consumers* budgets in terms of 
large categories of commodities and services. Greater use of du- 
rable commodities tends to be accompanied by larger outlay on 
such non durable goods as are involved in their utilization; for 
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example, greater use of passenger cars means larger consump- 
tion of gasoline and oil, more demand for services not em- 
bodied in new commodities (repair services, etc.) and even 
for semidurable goods (such as tires and tubes). On the other 
hand, any increase in the relative importance of non-durable 
goods is limited in that a rising standard of living is ordinarily 
accompanied by an increase in the demand for durable goods. 
Indeed, consumers’ demand for goods of varying durability 
is perhaps governed by the rather fixed patterns of life in 
general, patterns determined by persistent rhythms of daily, 
seasonal, and secular wants that do not allow for substantial 
shifts in relative weight among goods that must be consumed 
within periods of significantly varying length. 

^ National Income by Type of Product 
By combining the subdivisions under net capital formation 
and under consumers’ outlay we get a twofold apportionment 
of national income (Table 42): one separating all non-durable 
types of final products, whether commodities or services, from 
durable; the other separating all commodities from services 
not embodied in new commodities. In the first, non-durable 
types comprise perishable and semidurable commodities and 
services not embodied in new commodities; and durable com- 
prise construction, consumers’ and producers’ durable. This 
still leaves a minor portion of national income not allocated 
by durability, viz., net flow to inventories and changes in claims 
against foreign countries. In the second classification the com- 
modities group comprises not only all categories of commodi- 
ties and construction but also net flow to inventories; the 
group of services is naturally confined to services not embodied 
in new commodities; and the unallocable portion is repre- 
sented by changes in claims against foreign countries, a mix- 
ture of commodity and service transactions. In Table 42 the 
percentages are shown for periods for which most of the cyclical 
swing is averaged out, since the crudeness of the estimate of 
services precludes valid annual comparisons. 
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TABLE 42 

National Income, Percentage Distribution by Type of Product 
Current and 1929 Prices, Selected Periods, 1919-1938 
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BY DURABILITY COMMODITIES AND SERVICES 
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8.8 
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2.1 
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1.0 
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20.5 
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65.0 
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1.0 
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78.0 
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1.2 
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30.0 

0.5 
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66.0 
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0.6 
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87-3 
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1.2 
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79-4 

17.4 
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68.3 
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1.2 
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89.1 

11.0 

—0.1 

66.2 
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The relative importance of non durable types is quite high, 
averaging about 85 per cent of national income for the period. 
Thus the preponderant part of the economy’s current product 
is consumed within a short time, an indication of the extent 
to which maintenance of current consumption depends upon 
maintenance of national income. The share of non-durable 
products increased over the period. Although the rise did not 
begin until the 1930’s, still since the averages for the last ref- 
erence cycle and quinquennium are higher than for the first, 
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and similar movements appear in the percentage shares even 
after adjustment for price changes, it attains some significance. 
It might be offset substantially by an allowance for the portion 
of non-durable products in the unallocable item, flow to inven- 
tories, and changes in claims against foreign countries. And, 
correspondingly, the share of durable commodities does not 
decline as much as the share of non durable rises. The move- 
ment of the former, with the long cycle it seems to describe, 
suggests the influence of construction. Yet the five cyclical 
averages do indicate a rather significant drop in the share of 
durable commodities in national income. Whether this is 
transient, due to a lag in the recovery of the construction cycle 
and in general recovery from the 1929-32 contraction, or 
whether it is indicative of a more persistent trend toward an 
increasing share of non durable products (especially services 
not embodied in new commodities) only the future can tell. 

Roughly two-thirds of our current product assumes the form 
of commodities. In current prices the share declines markedly 
over the period, and the share of services not embodied in new 
commodities rises. Since the unallocated remainder is small, 
the relative loss in the share of commodities and the relative 
gain in the share of services would not be affected much, even 
if it were added fully to one or the other. The change in the 
apportionment in current prices is thus similar to that ob- 
served in Chapter 5 for the distribution of national income 
among industries classified by type of productive operation— 
a decline in the share of commodity producing industries and 
a rise in the share of service industries. 

After adjustment for price changes, the decline in the share 
of commodities and the rise in the share of services become 
much less marked. Indeed, the averages for both business cycles 
and quinquennia indicate such a small decline in the share 
of commodities that it may be treated as insignificant. The 
share of services not embodied in new commodities still rises, 
but much less than the share in current prices. It would seem, 
therefore, that a major part of the shift in the shares of com- 
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modities and of services in national income in current prices 
is due to the differences in movement between prices of com- 
modities and of services; and that after adjustment for price 
changes, the decline in the share of commodities and the rise 
in the share of services are so small as to be of doubtful sig- 
nificance. 

5 Summary 

a) Net capital formation averaged over the period about 6 
per cent of national income; and it is this low fraction that 
measures the share of the economy’s net current product that 
was added to the stock of capital goods in the country or to 
claims against foreign countries. 

b) The share of net capital formation in national income 
declined over the period by reason of the extremely severe 
contraction in 1929-32 and the failure of capital formation to 
recover sufficiently to offset fully the effects of that contraction. 

c) Net capital formation fluctuates more violently than na- 
tional income during business cycles, causing its share in 
national income to fluctuate in close conformity to them. 

d) The decline over the period in the share of capital forma- 
tion in national income is accounted for by the decline in the 
share of private capital formation. The share of public con- 
struction, the only non-private component of capital formation 
that can be segregated, does not decline. 

e) The great sensitivity of capital formation to business 
cycles is due largely to the close conformity of two of its chief 
components, net flow to inventories and net value of pro- 
ducers’ durable goods, to business cycles. Of the other com- 
ponents, public construction and changes in claims against 
foreign countries are least responsive. 

f) When net capital formation is apportioned among sav- 
ings of various types, the share attributable even during 1919- 
28 to corporate savings amounts to less than 15 per cent; to 
savings of unincorporated firms, to about 20 per cent; to sav- 
ings of governments, to more than 15 per cent; and to indi- 
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viduals’ savings, to 50 per cent. This dominance of the share 
attributable to individuals* savings was even more marked in 
the second decade, when savings of enterprises became 
negative. 

g) The decline from the first to the second decade in the 
shares of net capital formation attributable to savings of en- 
terprises (private and public) is quite marked. There is a 
correspondingly sharp increase in the share attributable to 
individuals* savings. 

h) The crude estimates of individuals* savings embodied in 
net capital formation suggest that, in 1929 prices, they were, 
on the average, not lower in the i93o*s than in the 1920’s; and 
their share in aggregate payments to individuals was at least 
about the same during the second as during the first decade. 
We did not attempt to estimate the amounts individuals think 
they saved, or individuals* savings as reflected by records of 
financial institutions, records that usually disregard several 
positive and negative components of savings in their bearing 
upon capital formation. 

i) In the apportionment of consumers* outlay by type of 
product the share of perishable commodities averages over 
40 per cent; of semidurable commodities, somewhat over 15 
per cent; of durable commodities, about 1 1 per cent; and of 
services not embodied in new commodities, about 33 per cent. 

j) In current prices the share of semidurable commodities 
in consumers’ outlay declines over the period; that of services 
not embodied in new commodities, rises; that of perishable 
commodities shows no definite movement; and that of durable 
commodities declines, although far from consistently. Adjust- 
ment for price changes reduces these shifts appreciably and 
suggests that, since the first World War, there have been no 
significant long term changes in the apportionment of con- 
sumers* outlay in 1929 prices among the four categories of 
goods classified by durability. 

k) Non-durable goods constitute the overwhelming propor- 
tion of national income, averaging about 85 per cent. In both 
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current and 1929 prices the share of non durable goods seems 
to increase over the period; that of durable to decline. 

1 ) Commodities seem to account on the average for two- 
thirds of national income; in current prices their share de- 
clines appreciably over the period; that of services not em- 
bodied in new commodities rises. With the adjustment for 
price changes the loss in the share of commodities and the 
gain in that of services are materially reduced, although there 
are still traces of a decline in the share of commodities and a 
somewhat more obvious indication of a rise in the share of 
services. However, the shifts are so minor that they cannot be 
attributed much significance. 


Appetidix to Chapter 7; Comparison xuith Published Estimates 
of Individuals* Savings 

The crudeness of our estimates of individuals’ savings em- 
bodied in capital formation, the importance of the subject, and 
the interest that attaches to any evidence that bears upon it 
led us to compare our estimates with others. Because of dif- 
ferences in concept and scarcity of reliable data, such com- 
parisons cannot serve as valid checks upon the accuracy of any 
one set of estimates. But they should reveal the substantial 
differences, suggest reasons for them, and be conducive to more 
intelligent interpretation and use. 

/ Cofisumer Expenditures Study Estimate for 
The most recent and perhaps most thorough estimate of in- 
dividuals’ savings in this country is for a year extending 
roughly from the middle of 1935 to the middle of 1936 by 
the National Resources Committee (Consumer Expenditures 
in the United States; Washington, 1939). Based largely upon 

1 I am indebted to A. G. Hart of Iowa State College, and Raymond Goldsmith 
and Irwin Friend of the Securities and Exchange Commission, for valuable 
suggestions in connection with parts of this Appendix. 
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a sample study of how families and individuals, including also 
entrepreneurs, spend their income, they are, except for items 
noted below, roughly comparable to our estimate of individu- 
als’ and entrepreneurs’ savings embodied in capital formation. 

Savings are defined in the report (p. 22) as “net change in 
assets and liabilities of the family (or single individual) during 
the year, exclusive of gains and losses from revaluation of 
assets’’. Appreciation and depreciation of assets, whether real- 
ized or not, are not allowed for in either income or savings; 
and it is stated that the definition of savings “conforms to the 
accepted rule that savings equals income less expenditures for 
current consumption and for gifts and personal taxes’’ (p. 22). 
However, profits and losses on assets bought and sold within 
the year are included in income and hence in savings. 

After examining the questionnaire on changes in assets and 
liabilities and the description of various concepts involved 
in determining savings we concluded that savings as estimated 
by the National Resources Committee differ from our individ- 
uals’ (including entrepreneurs’) savings embodied in capital 
formation in the following important respects: 

a) The N.R.C. estimate does not allow for the depreciation 
of residential real estate owned by individuals and inhabited 
by its owners. The imputed rental value was added to income 
and included again under expenditures. There seems to be 
no provision in the balance sheet of assets and liabilities for 
depreciation on real estate. To the extent that it is not allowed 
for, the N.R.C. total savings is larger than our savings em- 
bodied in net capital formation. 

b) It is not clear whether in the N.R.C. estimate expendi- 
tures incurred in investment (brokerage fees, interest on loans 
made to carry securities) are allowed for and whether purchases 
of various types of assets on the positive side of the balance 
sheet include charges in addition to the net value of the asset. 
Consequently the N.R.C. estimate of savings may be inflated 
by using the cost of assets purchased instead of the net market 
value of assets. 
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c) If savings, expenditures, and family income were recon- 
ciled, and gains and losses from sales of assets were included 
in income, they must have been included also under savings 
(and no figures are given to indicate gains and losses or whether 
they were positive or negative). 

d) Both family income and savings, in the case of entrepre- 
neurs, include net profit or loss from business; and net profit 
and loss reported on the schedules presumably reflect cus- 
tomary practices of business accounting. Therefore, in contrast 
to our estimate of savings embodied in net capital formation, 
the N.R.C. estimate of individuals’ savings is affected by gains 
and losses on sales of capital assets, revaluation of inventories, 
and the use of the cost basis in estimating depreciation. How- 
ever, the N.R.C. report states explicitly that only quantity 
changes in farmers’ inventories are taken into account (p. 22, 
footnote 27). 

e) The treatment of savings in connection with life insur- 
ance, building and loan associations, and similar savings insti- 
tutions suggests that the N.R.C. estimates omit an item in- 
cluded in ours— the accrual to individuals* savings derived 
from the excess of receipts, by life insurance companies and 
other associations, over and above current costs of operation. 
In the N.R.C. estimates, payments of premiums or new pay- 
ments to associations are alone considered evidence of savings. 
While annuities and benefits are included in income, the bal- 
ance sheets would not reveal payments of annuities or of bene- 
fits as a source of savings since there would be a corresponding 
reduction in assets outstanding. In our estimate such net re- 
ceipts are included under individuals’ savings, just as much 
as their actual in-payments (both, of course, so far as they are 
embodied in net capital formation). 

When we try to express these differences in scope quantita- 
tively, we find that there is no way, with the present data, of 
approximating costs of investment or savings and losses from 
purchases and sales of assets for 1935-36 (items b and c). But it 
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may reasonably be assumed that both amounts and their 
sum are small compared to total individuals’ savings. 

The other items may be roughly approximated: (a) Depre- 
ciation on owner-occupied residential real estate in 1935-36 is 
approximately $800 million (derived from an estimate of de- 
preciation on all residential property, minus an allowance for 
residential property owned by corporations, the remainder 
apportioned on the basis of ratios of imputed to money rent 
received by individuals), (d) Estimated from the national in- 
come study to be about $120 million, the excess of the account- 
ing measure of entrepreneurial net savings over adjusted net 
savings (average of items for 1935 and 1936). (e) Estimated to 
be roughly $1,000 million, the excess of receipts, by life insur- 
ance companies and other associations of individuals, of divi- 
dends, interest, rent, and all forms of property income over 
current costs of operation (wages, salaries, materials, and divi- 
dends to stockholders, but, of course, excluding payments of 
annuities and benefits).- The adjusted estimate of savings on 
the basis of the N.R.C. study for 1935-36 would then be, in 
millions of dollars: 


Present N.R.C. estimate 5*978 

Minus depreciation 800 

Minus adjustment of entrepreneurial savings 120 

Plus accruals of life insurance companies and similar institutions 1,000 

Net total 6,058 


Our estimates of individuals’ savings embodied in capital 
formation are $4.6 billion for 1935 and $8.3 billion for 1936. 
If we average these totals in accordance with the distribution 
of monthly income payments, as shown for these two years in 
Department of Commerce reports, we obtain the following: 
ratio of the last six months in 1935 to the annual total, 0.518; 
ratio of the first six months in 1936 to the annual total, 0.473; 
total for 1935-36, $6.31 billion. 

2 This is the estimate made in the N.R.C. report, in the reconciliation with the 
Department of Commerce national income total (see Consumer Incomes in the 
United States, p. 35, footnote 5.) 
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According to these calculations, our estimate exceeds that of 
the N.R.C. by at least $0.25 billion. The errors accounting for 
the difference may be in both sets of estimates. The N.R.C. 
estimates of income (and hence of savings) are some 3 per cent 
less than the comparable Department of Commerce estimates, 
excluding the shortage due to the failure to take into account 
accruals by insurance companies and similar institutions (see 
Consumer Incomes in the United States, p. 35); and this alone 
would lead us to raise the N.R.C. estimate of savings by an- 
other $200 million, thereby canceling the difference. It is also 
possible that savings embodied in net capital formation were 
much more heavily concentrated in the second half of 1930 
than were monthly income payments, which would reduce our 
estimate of savings for 1935-36 to less than $6.31 billion. 

It can therefore be said that comparison with the N.R.C. 
estimate docs not reveal any significant evidence that our esti- 
mate of individuals’ savings embodied in capital formation for 
1935-36 is cither too high or too low. 

2 The Brookings Estirnaie for rp2p 

In Americans Capacity to Consume, Maurice Leven estimates 
individuals’ savings (including entrepreneurial) to be $17.8 
billion for both families and unattached individuals in 1929 
(see Tables 5, 6, 9, pp. 260, 261, 265). Our estimate of savings 
embodied in net capital formation (individuals’ plus entrepre- 
neurs’) in 1929 is only $6.3 billion. A large proportion of this 
striking difference is easily accounted for. The Brookings esti- 
mate includes in individuals’ income gains on sales of assets to 
the tune of $6.2 billion in 1929 (see Table 13, p. 163). Since 
such gains, even though affecting consumers’ expenditures, 
cannot be included in the latter total, their appearance under 
income in the Brookings study means that they were included 
in the savings of families and individuals that had them (mostly 
in the higher income brackets). Accordingly, we subtract the 
capital gains from both income and savings, which reduces 
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distributed income to |86.8 billion and savings to $i 1.6 billion 
(for the former figure see Table 39, p. 229). 

But even after this adjustment, the Brookings estimate of 
income is larger than our aggregate payments including entre- 
preneurial savings ($83.3 billion), owing chiefly to the inclu- 
sion of income from odd jobs, gardens, etc. (see Table 13, 
p. 163). If we assume that the proportion of this additional 
income saved is the same as of savings to total income after 
the exclusion of capital gains, the excess in savings is about 
4 per cent, or $0.4 billion, reducing the Brookings estimate to 
$1 1.2 billion. 

This residual Brookings estimate exceeds our estimate of 
individuals’ savings embodied in capital formation for the 
following reasons: (a) So far as it is based upon consumer 
budget samples, it does not allow fully for depreciation on 
owner-occupied residential property, or even for depreciation 
on all residential property owned by individuals. Savings 
items reported in budget studies are ordinarily derived from 
financial data relating to the family without a careful calcula- 
tion of costs or reconciliation of income and expenditures, 
(b) It does not allow for commissions on purchase^ of assets and 
losses on fraudulent securities, (c) It takes into account entre- 
preneurial net savings before the adjustments involved in 
making them comparable with net capital formation. 

Item (a), for all residential property owned by individuals, 
may be estimated for 1929 as between $1.8 and $2.5 billion, 
with $2 billion as a roughly acceptable figure. Item (b) is esti- 
mated by Clark Warburton to be $2 billion (see Studies in 
Income and Wealth, Vol. One, p. 109). Item (c), however, is 
negative for 1929, about — $0.1 billion. The total adjustment 
for these three items in the Brookings figures is $3.9 billion; 
and the estimate is accordingly reduced to $7.3 billion. 

Thus, after such adjustments as we can make, the Brookings 
estimate of savings for 1929 still exceeds our estimate of sav- 
ings embodied in net capital formation by about $1 billion. 
Whether this excess is due to the assumption of too high a 
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savings ratio in the Brookings estimate (especially for the 
upper income groups, for which data were perforce scanty) or 
to deficiencies in our estimate, cannot be ascertained with the 
present data. The significant conclusion, however, is that the 
huge difference is to be ascribed largely to significant differ- 
ences in scope; and that after adjustment the residual discrep- 
ancy is not more than 16 per cent of our total, a relatively small 
difference in view of the essential differences in the materials 
upon which the two estimates are based. 

5 Lough* s Estimates for 

In preparing his estimates of consumption and individuals* 
savings {High Level Consumption^ McGraw-Hill, 1935) Wil- 
liam H. Lough made some attempt to segregate the latter from 
those of business and government. But it is not clear to what 
extent savings of unincorporated firms were excluded from his 
estimates of savings proper. His estimates are based upon a 
study of movements in bank deposits, outstanding currency, 
issuance of securities, acquisitions, etc. Inspection of the pro- 
cedures (see especially Table 33, pp. 284-5, which describes in 
detail the derivation of the savings estimate for 1929) suggests 
that, on the whole, savings of unincorporated firms must have 
been included with individuals* savings. However, it is likely 
that several forms of savings by firms (additions to inventories, 
reductions of debt, and the like) were not covered; other forms, 
such as acquisition of securities or additions to bank deposits 
and purchase of farms, on the other hand, probably were. 

It seems reasonable to treat Lough*s estimates as most nearly 
comparable with our estimates of individuals* savings, includ- 
ing those of unincorporated firms. The divergences in scope 
are as follows: (a) Lough *s estimates, based upon records of 
financial institutions and study of the acquisition of assets, 
omit an adjustment for depreciation chargeable to all residen- 
tial and other property held by individuals, (b) In estimating 
payments by individuals for securities. Lough uses the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle series on non-refunding is- 
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sues, whereas, according to more recent studies, a considerable 
proportion of even these non-refunding issues does not repre- 
sent flow into real investment and capital formation.® (c) Lough 
allows for changes in individuals* debts only in connection 
with real estate and in estimating security takings, and it is not 
clear that this allowance covers changes in consumer debt not 
connected with the purchase or holding of real estate securi- 
ties. (d) Lough’s estimates do not include savings of unincor- 
porated firms in the form of additions to their stocks of goods 
(inventories or equipment) or changes in their debt, (e) Lough 
does* not allow for accruals to individuals via life insurance 
companies, although he has taken such changes in building 
and loan associations and other savings organizations into 
account. In contrast to other estimates. Lough’s seem to ex- 
clude from savings costs of investment transactions (since the 
net market value of securities and other assets purchased is 
used and divided between individuals and enterprises). 

It is possible to adjust roughly for item (a) on the basis of 
depreciation attributable to residential real estate (and resi- 
dential alone); for (b), since i02i, on the basis of the ratio of 
Moody’s productive issues to the Chronicle total of non- 
refunding issues;^ for (c), since 1024, by allowing for changes 
in consumers’ debt. No allowance is possible for (d), for, while 
we have estimates of entrepreneurial net savings, we cannot 
divide them into the various forms in which they were em- 
bodied. Item (e) can be estimated roughly, but not as an annual 
series. 

Lough’s estimates, the various adjustments to them, and a 
comparison with our estimates of individuals’ net savings em- 
bodied in net capital formation are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. The comparison, after all the adjustments, is still 
between estimates of which one (Lough’s) excludes at least a 
substantial part of net savings of unincorporated firms and 

3 See 'Security Issues and Real Investment in 1929’, by George A. Eddy, Review 
of Economic Statistics, May 1937. 

^Ibid., p. 91. 
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ALLOWANCE 


TOTAL 
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lough's 


FOR NON- 

CON- 

ADJUST- 

MATES, 

NBER 

DIFFER- 


Esn- 

DEPRE- 

PRODUC'I IVE 

SUMFR 

MENT 

ADJ. 

ESTI- 

ENCE 


MAl ES 1 

CIATION 

ISSUES 2 

CREDIT ® 

(2 -f- 3 — 

4) (1 — 5) 

MATtS 

(6 — 7 ) 


( 1 ) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 




(billions of dollars) 




1919 

9-4 

1.8 





10.6 


1920 

10.1 

2.4 





7.2 

+2.5 

1921 

6.5 

1-7 

0.7 


2.4 

4.1 

1.6 

1922 

5-4 

1.6 

0.5 


2.1 

3-3 

3-4 

— 0.1 

1923 

7.8 

».9 

0.7 


2.6 

5-2 

6.0 

—0.8 

1924 

8.7 

»-9 

0.7 

— 0.3 

2.9 

5.8 

3-7 

+2.1 

1925 

10.6 

1-9 

1-9 

— 0.8 

4.6 

6.0 

6.8 

—0.8 

1926 

10.6 

2.0 

2.1 

—0.6 

4-7 

5.9 

4.8 

4-1.1 

1927 

10.4 

2.1 

2.3 

—0.2 

4.6 

5-8 

5-3 

4-0.5 

1928 

8.5 

2.1 

3.3 

—0.8 

6.2 

2.3 

4.6 

—2.3 

1929 

9 3 

2.2 

4.7^ 

— 1.0 

7 - 9 * 

1.4* 

C .3 

—4.9 

tgto 

8.5 

2.1 

1.8 

-f 0.6 

33 

5.2 

2.8 

4-2.4 

1931 

4.1 

1.8 

0.5 

+ 1.1 

1.2 

2.9 

2.8 

-fo.l 


^ HiRJi Lextel Coti.surnf)ti<w, Table 41. p. 3<>(». 

2 Obtained by torreding 'I’able 38 of Hmh l.ei'el Consumption. The ratio of prodiutivc 
issues to total non-refutuling issues {Revieic of htonomic Statistics, May 1937* P- oO was 
applied to lines 1, 4. and 11 and the new totals derived as outlined by Lough. The entries in 
col. 8 are the diirerence between Lough’s original estimates of payments by individuals for 
securities and the new estimates of these values, derived, as just stated, by a further allow- 
ance for non-productive, non-refunding issues. 

^ Rolf Nugent, Consumer Credit and Economic Stability (Russell Sage Foundation, 1940), 
Table 10, p. 1 16. 

* The Eddy figure for the Chronicle total issues less refunding scries is $9.2 billion; the 
Lough, ^7.8. In all other years the difference is slight. I hc use of the Eddy figure for 1929 
would reduce the allowance for non-productive issues to ^4.3 billion, making the total 
adjustment .$7.5 billion. Lough’s adjusted estimates .fi,8 billion, and the difference (col. 8), 
—$4.5 billion, 

accruals to the benefit of individuals on the books of life 
insurance companies. 

In view of the crudeness of the adjustments and the conse- 
quently erratic annual movement of Lough’s adjusted esti- 
mates, we may properly compare only the average level of the 
two series. For 1921-31 our estimates are only $0.2 billion 
larger than Lough’s adjusted (col. 6), a truly insignificant dif- 
ference. Correction for the accrual to individuals of assets on 
books of life insurance companies would make Lough’s esti- 
mates about $0.4 billion per year more than ours; allowance 
for part of net savings of unincorporated firms might add to 
the average excess of Lough’s estimates over ours. One may 
contend also that at least part of the change in consumers’ 
credit (col. 4) has already been taken into account in Lough’s 
estimates, and that the corresponding downward adjustment 
of Lough’s estimates has, therefore, been too large. But it is 
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doubtful that the inclusion of these elements would make 
Lough’s estimates more than $0.5 billion per year greater than 
ours. On the other hand, the adjustment for depreciation 
chargeable to real estate held by individuals is probably too 
small, since it excludes non-residential real estate owned by 
individuals; there is no allowance for an increase in individ- 
uals’ indebtedness before 1924: and the adjustments are so 
crude that we should not ascribe any significance to an average 
difference of some $0.5 billion per year, which amounts to no 
more than about 10 per cent of tlie average value of either 
total. 

The comparison therefore does not cast serious doubt upon 
the correctness of the average level or the general movement of 
our estimates. Nor does the movement of the differences be- 
tween the two scries suggest that our estimates are too low for 
the 1920’s and too high for the 1930’s. 

4 Goldsmith’s Estimates for 1933-}'] 

In a report to the Conference on Research in Income and 
Wealth, Raymond Goldsmith presented in detail his estimates 
of savings for 1933-37 (see Studies in Income and Wealth, 
Vol. Three, pp. 217-315). Based upon an attempt to take into 
account movements in individuals’ balances in banks, building 
and loan associations, insurance and pension reserves, absorp- 
tion of securities and various forms of consumer goods, they 
measure also business savings of agriculture, but not of unin- 
corporated enterprises in other industries. 

Goldsmith’s estimates of individuals’ savings (excluding 
their savings invested in automobiles and other consumer 
durable goods, but including their savings invested in dwell- 
ings) plus savings in agriculture are strikingly lower than our 
estimates of individuals’ savings (including entrepreneurial 
savings) embodied in capital formation. The difference may be 
due partly to a difference in scope: our estimates attempt to 
cover fully entrepreneurial net savings (crude and approxi- 
mate as the estimates necessarily are), whereas Goldsmith’s 
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^933 

^934 

ms m6 

(billions of dollars) 

^937 

Total 

Goldsmith (see p. 257 ) 

-‘•3 

+0-5 

+0-9 

+ 6.7 

+3-9 

+ 10.7 

Present NBER 


+t-3 

+ 4.6 

+ 8.3 

+7-3 

+ 22.0 

Difference 

— 1.8 

— 0.8 

-3-7 

— 1.6 

-3-4 

- 11.3 


Dr. Goldsmith has informed me that his estimates are being revised. The revised 
figures, however, were not available when this chapter went to press. 

estimates of individuals’ savings include some forms of entre- 
preneurial savings (cash, securities, etc.) and exclude others 
(inventories, debt, construction, fixtures, etc. for non-farmers). 
It is quite possible that during 1935, 1936, and 1937 there were 
substantial additions to the inventories and equipment of 
entrepreneurs that were not offset by increases in debt; and 
that for the period as a whole (1933-37) this item, omitted in 
Goldsmith’s estimates, amounted to some two or three billion 
dollars. If this is true, adjustment for the difference in scope 
would reduce the difference in the years in which it is espe- 
cially marked— 1935, 1936, and 1937. 

But even after this adjustment, a substantial difference 
would still remain between the two series. It may be due to an 
excess in our estimates, a shortage in the Goldsmith estimates, 
or to both. The excess in our series of individuals’ savings 
embodied in capital formation may be due largely to an under- 
estimate of corporate savings, arising from (a) the tendency of 
corporations to understate their net income to taxing authori- 
ties and to include under current maintenance the cost of cer- 
tain capital goods which we include in gross capital formation; 
and (b) our failure to adjust corporate net savings properly for 
such items as gains and losses from sales of capital assets, effects 
of inventory revaluation, and the disparity between deprecia- 
tion charges on cost and reproduction bases. Sources of under- 
estimates of corporate savings (a) would not affect our esti- 
mates of capital formation; which means that individuals’ 
savings embodied in capital formation (the difference between 
net capital formation and corporate and government savings) 
would be overestimated. 
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This possibility of an exaggeration of the average level of 
our estimates of individuals* savings embodied in capital 
formation would go far to explain the continuous excess of 
our estimates over Goldsmith’s. Yet in the present state of our 
knowledge, such a possibility can only be conjectured; it can 
neither be demonstrated nor adjusted for. What is more to the 
point, this bias toward exaggerating individuals* savings em- 
bodied in capital formation would be most pronounced during 
periods of prosperity, when corporate net profits are high. 
Hence, the overestimate of individuals’ savings, if there is one, 
should be greater in the i920*s than in the 1930’s, and correc- 
tion would only strengthen our conclusion that individuals’ 
savings did not decline during the depressed 1930’s. 

On the other hand, as Dr. Goldsmith himself recognizes 
(see pp. 234-6), there are possible shortages in his estimates. 
Perhaps the most important source is that he does not take into 
account reductions in individuals’ debts, except for the debt 
connected with passenger cars (directly) and real estate (see 
comments by A. G. Hart, Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 
Three, pp. 303-4). Hart mentions a decline of |6.2 billion (an 
admittedly crude guess) in individuals’ short term debts dur- 
ing 1933-35; Goldsmith shows a few million dollars of in- 
crease in individuals’ debt from changes in installment debt 
(for consumers’ durable goods) and shrinkage in security loans. 
This enormous difference would account in large part for the 
difference between Goldsmith’s and our estimates, although it 
probably would not affect years after 1935, in which the dif- 
ferences are substantial. 

Why should estimates derived by a careful scrutiny of finan- 
cial accounts run lower than those obtained by subtracting 
from net capital formation the net savings of corporations and 
governments? More data and study are obviously needed to 
effect a reconciliation, but even if there is some excess in our 
estimates of individuals’ savings embodied in capital forma- 
tion, the trend in this bias is only likely to confirm our tenta- 
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tive conclusion concerning the relative levels of these savings 
in the 1920 s and the 1930’s. 

5 Other Estimates 

We mention three other estimates, although no comparison 
with our estimates is possible or needed. The first is that of 
Mordecai Ezekiel, made largely by the application of the sav- 
ings-income ratio in the Brookings study to the distribution of 
income in the upper brackets as shown by federal income tax 
returns (see ‘An Annual Estimate of Saving by Individuals’, 
Revieiv of Economic Statistics, Nov. 1937). Since the estimates 
include capital gains, are subject to all the deficiencies of the 
income concept as defined in tax returns, and apply solely to 
savings of individuals who file income tax returns, they cannot 
be compared with any estimate of individuals’ savings embod- 
ied in capital formation. 

The second estimate is that recently published by Gains- 
brugh and Osborne of the National Industrial Conference 
Board staff (see The Conference Board Economic Record, 
March 22, 1940 and April 22, 1940). Savings are shown sepa- 
rately for unincorporated enterprises and for individuals; for 
the latter the estimates are derived by methods essentially 
similar to those used by Goldsmith. But whereas individuals’ 
savings are defined as “the difference between consumption 
expenditures of individuals and earned income received by 
individuals in that year” (see April 22 issue, p. 180), compari- 
son of income received by individuals (Table 1, p. 181) with 
consumption expenditures (Conference Board Economic Bul- 
letin, Aug. 24, 1939) indicates a total of individuals’ savings 
significantly and inexplicably different from the total given 
directly and based upon financial and other records. The dif- 
ference remains whether we consider individuals’ savings alone 
or include also savings of unincorporated enterprises. Since it 
is not explained, we do not attempt a comparison of the 
estimates with ours. 
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Gordon S. Fulcher’s method {Review of Economic Statistics, 
Feb. 1941) is essentially similar to ours, since he derives esti- 
mates of individuals’ savings by subtracting corporate and gov- 
ernment savings from capital formation. But by using esti- 
mates of gross capital formation and corporate and government 
gross savings he derives gross savings of individuals, somewhat 
modified (in comparison with our estimates) by a partial inclu- 
sion of capital gains. The general result of Fulcher’s analysis is, 
however, quite similar to ours in indicating a level of individ- 
uals’ savings in the 1930’s not much lower than in the i920*s 
and a ratio of individuals’ savings to total income in 1934-37 
about the same as in 1926-29 (Fulcher’s estimates cover only 
the years since 1926). 

6 Coyiclnding Comments 

a) Only our estimates of individuals’ savings, including sav- 
ings of entrepreneurs, can be tested by comparison with othet 
published estimates of individuals’ savings. The reasons that 
make it difficult to estimate savings of unincorporated enter- 
prises make it almost impossible to segregate entrepreneurial 
savings from other savings in any study based upon records of 
banking and savings institutions, absorption of securities, etc. 

b) The closest comparison that can be made is between our 
estimates and those based upon a study of how income was 
spent or saved, provided, of course, that the income concepts 
are similar. Comparisons with estimates of savings based upon 
records of financial and other institutions are, however, unsat- 
isfactory, because such records are not explicit concerning 
elements that may represent depreciation and other reserves 
rather than savings, and are necessarily incomplete in their 
coverage of unincorporated firms and of the individuals’ com- 
plete network of claims and obligations. 

c) As far as valid comparisons can be made, the difference 
between our estimates of individuals’ savings embodied in 
capital formation and other estimates of individuals’ savings 
is fairly small, after adjustments for differences in scope. There 
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is no significant evidence that the average level shown by our 
estimates is either too high or too low. 

d) It is possible that our estimates of savings embodied in 
capital formation are somewhat too low in the second half of 
the 1920’s and somewhat too high in the second half of the 
i930*s. But no evidence substantial enough to affect the broad 
conclusions in the text concerning the movement of individ- 
uals* savings (including entrepreneurial savings) embodied in 
capital formation has been uncovered. 
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National Income and its Components 
by Major Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 

TABLES 43-56 

Whenever two entries are made for 1934 the first is comparable 
with those for preceding years in that the Statistics of Income data 
used are based on the old industrial classification; the second is 
comparable with those for succeeding years in that the Statistics of 
Income data used are based on the new industrial classification. 

Net savings and net income, adjusted, exclude gains and losses 
from sales of capital assets, 1929-38, and from changes in inven- 
tory valuation, 1919-38. Net savings and net income without any 
specific designation are unadjusted, i.e., include these two types of 
gain and loss. 
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TABLE 43 

Net Income Originating, Adjusted (millions of dollars) 



/p/p 

/pao 

/pa/ 

/pa a 

19^3 

1924 

/pa 5 

tgiS 

/pay 

Agr. 

10,86a 

9.077 

6.538 

5,861 

6,729 

1AH 

7,946 

7,534 

7.458 

Mining 

1.75a 

a.sas 

1,666 

1.832 

2,026 

1,706 

1,838 

2,157 

1,855 

Mfg. 

16,180 

19.803 

i2,6a7 

13.083 

16,785 

15.605 

16,829 

18,105 

17,200 

Constr. 

a, 00a 

3,643 

1.984 

2,327 

3,337 

3.732 

8,957 

4.264 

4,111 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

6.958 

7.418 

6,887 

6,2og 

7,057 

7.094 

7,600 

7.905 

7,829 

Trade 

io,ao5 

11.47a 

9.5a7 

8,630 

10,143 

9.81s 

10,166 

11,516 

10,568 

Finance 

6,8 ig 

7,418 

7,770 

8,255 

8,809 

9,608 

9,76a 

9,837 

10,312 

Service 

6,115 

6.847 

6,673 

7.381 

8,258 

8,647 

9.311 

10,120 

10,820 

Gov. 

8.768 

7.017 

6,205 

6,136 

7,042 

7.277 

7,365 

8,113 

8,483 

Misc. 

a,a4i 

a.365 

1.974 

2,297 

2,723 

2,782 

3,068 

8.248 

3.258 

Total • 

65,904 

76.385 

60,304 

61,513 

72,912 

73.380 

77,845 

82,802 

8 i,Sd 7 


* Excluding Social Security contributions of employers. 


TABLE 44 

Net Income Originating (millions of dollars) 



/p/p 

1920 

/pa/ 

/pa a 

1923 

1924 

/pay 

1926 

/pay 

Agr. 

10,86a 

9.077 

5.538 

5.861 

6,729 

7.114 

7.946 

7.534 

7.458 

Mining 

1.72s 

2,488 

1,352 

1,456 

1,975 

1.697 

1,886 

2,172 

1.749 

Mfg. 

17,082 

17,70a 

9.814 

13.4.55 

16,914 

15,427 

16,880 

17.323 

16,817 

Constr. 

2.070 

a,6io 

1,859 

2,558 

8.382 

3.712 

8.952 

4.240 

4,036 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

5,963 

7.348 

6,087 

6,215 

7.094 

7,080 

7.564 

7,888 

7.790 

Trade 

1 1,111 

9,498 

6,788 

8,964 

10,154 

9,886 

10,481 

10,658 

10,890 

Finance 

6,899 

7.471 

7,682 

8,258 

8,793 

9,600 

9.740 

9-815 

10,511 

Service 

6,129 

6,85a 

6,652 

7,58a 

8,260 

8,644 

9.306 

10,1 14 

10,318 

Gov. 

3,768 

7,017 

6,205 

6,136 

7,042 

7.277 

7.365 

8,113 

8,48s 

Misc. 

2.245 

2,341 

1.954 

2,305 

2,722 

2,782 

3.072 

5.247 

3.258 

Total • 

67,854 

72,408 

53,934 

62,390 

75.068 

78,223 

78,195 

81,107 

80,613 


* Excluding Social Security contributions of employers. 


TABLE 45 

Corporate and Government Net Savings,* Adjusted (millions of dollars) 



/p/p 

1920 

/pa/ 

1922 

Mining 

14.1 

-6.5 

—155 

—269 

Mfg. 

1,521 

2,765 

710 

686 

Constr. —6.5 

Transp. & other 

26.7 

17-5 

—1.2 

pub. util. 

121 

175 

S17 

221 

Trade 

314 

gio 

622 

174 

Finance 

201 

45.1 

80.4 

22.6 

Service 

35.1 

0.6 

-4.0 

24.9 

Gov. 

-1,305 

1,894 

958 

854 

Misc. 

182 

94-7 

—126 

73-8 

Total • 

1,079 

6.904 

2,421 

1.787 


1923 

1924 

1923 

/pad 

/pay 

192S 

-243 

—287 

-114 

—III 

-174 

-175 

1,295 

920 

1,286 

1,799 

788 

gi8 

9.7 

64.8 

43.3 

61.7 

76 8 

28.4 

410 

S86 

680 

704 

481 

684 

456 

276 

253 

646 

261 

548 

1.6 

83.5 

104 

161 

307 

408 

40.9 

47.2 

60.5 

29.1 

-4.4 

15.0 

1,611 

1.717 

1,614 

2,151 

2,293 

1,897 

114 

72.0 

131 

117 

49.0 

276 

5.697 

S.269 

4,060 

5,560 

4,079 

4,598 


Excluding net savings of agricultural corporations which are included with entrepreneurial net savings. 
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TABLE 43 


Net Income Originating, Adjusted (millions of dollars) 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

m 3 

mi 

1933 

m^ 

mi 

m^ 

7.330 

7.708 

5.814 

4.041 

8,881 

3.554 

4.749 

4.749 

6.380 

6,089 

6,874 

5.457 

1,638 

1,805 

1.381 

825 

480 

479 

831 

819 

922 

1.173 

1.399 

1 ,096 

>7.924 

19.794 

16,857 

11,047 

6.853 

6,625 

9.046 

8,935 

11.377 

14.198 

15.910 

18.574 

3.990 

4.071 

S.486 

8,828 

1,108 

711 

844 

808 

1,048 

1.557 

1.792 

1,703 

8,030 

8,505 

7.744 

6,158 

4.911 

4.709 

4,802 

4.764 

5.165 

5.834 

6,141 

5.529 

10,977 

11.374 

10,978 

9.031 

6,898 

5.284 

7.036 

7.058 

7.399 

8,498 

8,961 

9.277 

10,874 

10,910 

9.740 

7.894 

5.905 

5.191 

5.071 

5.071 

5,680 

5.976 

6.636 

6,538 

10,686 

1 1 ,866 

10,484 

8.798 

6,502 

5.811 

6,746 

6,759 

7.369 

8,284 

9.105 

8,869 

8,389 

8.873 

8,980 

7,410 

6,175 

7.503 

8,188 

8.188 

7.504 

8,216 

10,724 

10,815 

8.65s 

S.476 

8,856 

2,679 

2,187 

2, 008 

8,138 

8,393 

2,567 

2.921 

3. 171 

3.005 

83.396 

87.787 

77.604 

60,309 

42.579 

41,819 

49.454 

49.546 

54.413 

62,749 

70,1 16 

64.866 


TABLE 44 

Net Income Originating (millions of dollars) 


1928 

1929 

mo 

i93i 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

mi 

m^ 

7.330 

7.708 

5.814 

4,041 

2,821 

3.554 

4.749 

4.749 

5.380 

6,089 

6,274 

5.457 

1,661 

1,821 

1.319 

738 

46.3 

513 

910 

898 

950 

1,210 

1.440 

1,099 

17,949 

19,504 

14,094 

9,307 

5,380 

7.480 

10,089 

9.928 

1 i,Hi6 

14.322 

16,237 

1 1 .959 

4,014 

4,085 

3.377 

2,124 

1,042 

727 

894 

856 

1,062 

1,584 

1.842 

1,691 

8,045 

8,511 

7.625 

6,366 

4.867 

4.720 

4.876 

4,833 

5,149 

5.843 

6,212 

5.513 

10,840 

11,105 

9.225 

7.410 

5.453 

6,188 

7.339 

7.368 

7.721 

8,563 

9.156 

8,863 

10,870 

11.134 

9.761 

7.591 

5.493 

4.833 

5.035 

5.035 

5.731 

6,1 12 

6,651 

6,55' 

10,680 

11,289 

10,411 

8.727 

6.398 

5.771 

6,746 

6,758 

7.363 

8,298 

9.130 

8,872 

8,289 

8,873 

8,920 

7.410 

6,175 

7.50s 

8,188 

8,188 

7,504 

8,2i6 

10,724 

10,815 

3,653 

3,866 

2,595 

1,855 

1.453 

1.435 

1,862 

2,367 

8,629 

8.012 

3.178 

3.013 

83,336 

87,901 

73.144 

55.572 

39.548 

48,669 

50,639 

50,988 

55.308 

63.25s 

70,847 

63.836 


TABLE 45 


Corporate and Government Net Savings,* Adjusted (millions of dollars) 


1929 

mo 

1931 

1932 

m3 

mi 

ms 

1936 

1931 

ms 

-178 

-245 

-311 

—290 

-286 

—190 

-286 

—836 

—176 

-177 

—156 

1.472 

250 - 

■1,206 - 

-2,145 

—1,728 

-1,358 - 

-1,363 

—480 

68.6 

-171 

219 

31.6 

195 

—25.6 

— 105 

—89.1 

-55-9 

—62.1 

-34-7 

—29.6 

-32.5 

1.6 

751 

250 

-118 

-431 

—203 

—291 

—885 

—803 

803 

50.6 

—72.8 

200 

261 

— 807 

—621 

-778 

—860 

-294 

-874 

—32.0 

— 165 

237 

-153 

-409 

-639 

-747 

—600 

—621 

—621 

-386 

—176 

-89.1 

—181 

-7.9 

—67.8 

-135 

-378 

-ill 

-839 

—838 

— 806 

—818 

-194 

-178 

8,825 

8,104 

344 

—906 

-113 

-575 

-575 

-1.736 

-8,196 

497 

-175 

— 106 

-478 

-407 

-345 

—326 

-851 

— 818 

-269 

-19s 

-177 

— 178 


4,833 1,685 “8,708 “-6.965 —4.436 9»®44 8.945 S.SsS 8,750 


—410 —417 
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TABLE 46 

Entrepreneurial Net Savings,* Adjusted (millions of dollars) 



1919 

J920 

1921 

1922 

192s 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Agr.* 

2,275 

-898 ■ 

- 1.443 

-907 

-645 

-357 

420 

-115 

-124 

—237 

Mining 

10.1 

14.1 

0 8 

- 8.3 

- 3-4 

- 3-0 

15.6 

23-7 

14.2 

139 

Mfg. 

5>9 

297 

1.57 

112 

200 

104 

146 

161 

114 

71.4 

Constr. 141 

Transp. & other 

94.0 

52.2 

22.4 

47.7 

209 

208 

175 

1.59 

82.1 

pub. util. 

8.2 

5-4 

-1.6 

-0.5 

0.1 

0.6 

1.1 

1.3 

0.2 

1.2 

Trade 

1 ,830 

1.491 

1.195 

.381 

833 

449 

364 

815 

380 

437 

Service 

1,079 

826 

708 

.383 

798 

566 

584 

1,031 

G04 

637 

Misc. 

157 

127 

101 

25.1 

88.3 

53*7 

52.S 

111 

50.6 

45 9 

Total * 

5,820 

i, 9 .'i 8 

770 

80 

1.319 

1,023 

1,792 

2,206 

1.199 

1 ,052 


• Including net savings of agricultural corporations. 


TABLE 47 

Corporate and Government Net Savings ♦ (millions of dollars) 



1919 

1920 

1921 

J922 

192) 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Mining 

—12.9 

147 

-449 

-15.3 

-291 

-295 

—69.4 

- 97-9 

-273 

- 1.54 

Mfg. 

2,305 

914 —1,760 

1,014 

1,410 

762 

1,332 

1,090 

441 

941 

Consti. 21.7 

I ransp. & other 

11.7 

—28.5 

• 

7.8 

22.7 

49.8 

42.3 

54.7 

51-3 

36.4 

pub. util. 

126 

105 

67.6 

227 

447 

372 

644 

687 

442 

<>99 

'I’rade 

624 

8.5 -4O2 

306 

460 

305 

893 

235 

178 

278 

Finance 

281 

96- 1 

-7.6 

25.6 

-14.4 

75 5 

82.3 

139 

306 

404 

Service 

49-1 

5.6 

-25.0 

25.9 

42.9 

44-2 

5 . 5-5 

23.1 

-6.4 

7.0 

Gov. 

-1.303 

1,894 

958 

8.51 

i,Gii 

1,717 

1,614 

2,151 

2,293 

1 ,897 

Misc. 

18G 

70.7 — 14G 

79 8 

113 

72.0 

135 

116 

49.0 

276 

Total • 

2,277 

3.254 -1,853 

2,388 

3.803 

3 , 10.3 

4,2.31 

4.401 

8.478 

4,385 


• Excluding net savings of agricultural corporations which arc included with entrcpieneiirial savings. 


TABLE 48 


Entrepreneurial Net Savings * (millions of dollars) 



1919 

/P20 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

Agr.* 

2,275 

-898 

- 1,443 

-907 

-645 

-357 

420 

— 115 

-124 

-237 

Mining 

8.1 

25.1 

- 19-2 

-0.3 

-64 

-4.0 

18.6 

24.7 

7.2 

159 

Mfg. 

437 

48.8 

— 184 

156 

214 

86.6 

151 

88 8 

78.7 

73.4 

('onstr. 181 

Transp. & other 

77.0 

-26.8 

44-4 

79.7 

194 

204 

158 

109 

98.1 

pub. util. 

8.2 

5-4 

-1.6 

-0.5 

0.1 

0.6 

1.1 

1-3 

0 2 

1.2 

Trade 

2,426 

419 

-458 

583 

840 

492 

539 

368 

290 

370 

Service 

1.079 

826 

708 

383 

798 

566 

584 

1 .03 1 

604 

637 

Misc. 

1.57 

127 

101 

25-1 

88.3 

53.7 

52.3 

1 1 1 

50.6 

45-9 

Total • 

6,572 

631 

-1,324 

284 

1.369 

1 ,032 

1.971 

1 670 

1,016 

1 ,005 


* Including net savings of agricultural corporations. 
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TABLE 46 

Entrepreneurial Net Savings,* Adjusted (millions of dollars) 


/pap 

1930 

1931 

1933 

m 3 

1934 

m 3 

1936 

1937 

1938 

77.0 

- 1.335 * 

-1,780 - 

-1.671 

—491 

340 

340 

639 

1,045 

624 

—83.0 

21.8 

--12.4 

-24.1 

- 29-5 

- 25-2 

-13.4 

-14.2 

-11.7 

-2.9 

3.5 

5-4 

85-.5 

84.6 

—60.3 

— 150 

-81.1 

-48.7 

—52.1 

27-5 

120 

34.3 

15-9 

89.2 

24.2 

—42.0 

—195 

— 167 

-127 

—146 

—80.3 

—60.5 

- 59*3 

8.4 

1-9 

-1.6 

-1.8 

—2.1 

0.4 

0.3 

1-5 

2.7 

.3.6 

4-3 

0.4 

308 

207 

—2.0 

-438 

-534 

—136 

—132 

—121 

60.2 

—28.0 

182 

518 

383 

— 103 

-935 

— 1,013 

—318 

-337 

—195 

105 

-49.4 

217 

29..5 

7.9 

—31.0 

— 101 

—91 5 

— 35-7 

— 87-3 

—26.5 

-9.0 

- 19-4 

-5.7 

1.1.32 

—601 • 

-2.044 - 

-3.525 

-2,403 

-340 

-378 

234 

1,261 

510 

340 


TABLE 47 

Corpoiate and Government Net Savings * (millions of dollars) 


1939 

J930 

1931 

1933 

J 933 

19^4 


m^ 

1936 

1937 

1938 

-166 

-3«4 

—.392 

—306 

—253 

— 119 

—213 

—210 

-142 

-1.38 

-1.53 

1,209 - 

-1.738 

—2,812 - 

-2,9i8 

-935 

-438 

-447 

-75-8 

177 

129 

- 3 16 

38.5 

-28 9 

—70.6 

—126 

—84.1 

-43 6 

-49-2 

—30.8 

-21.8 

-18.8 

- 0.7 

756 

131 

—203 

-475 

— 190 

—217 

-215 

-218 

21 1 

120 

—89.1 

68.8 

—640 

—985 ■ 

-1.037 

—266 

-65.8 

—100 

—71.2 

11.7 

-42.5 

—29 0 

70.4 

-388 

-943 - 

-1,158 

-957 

-658 

-658 

-336 

-396 

—24.0 

— 108 

15 1 

-79-7 

—206 

—476 

-357 

—240 

—239 

—211 

— 199 

—169 

-169 

2,225 

2,104 

344 

—906 

-113 

-575 

-575 - 

-1,736 - 

- 2 , 1 q 6 

497 

-175 

283 

-739 

-1,131 - 

-1,018 

—goo 

—527 

-244 

—207 

— 102 

— 169 

-169 

4,499 - 

-1 ,684 

—6,400 - 

-8,453 

—4,059 

-2,886 - 

-2,743 - 

-3,097 - 

-2,300 

183 - 

1.241 


TABLE 48 


Entrepreneurial Net Savings * (millions of dollars) 


m 9 

1930 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1934 

ms 

m^ 

1937 

1938 

770 ■ 

-1,3.35 - 

-1,780 - 

-1,671 

-491 

340 

340 

639 

I ,«45 

624 

—83.0 

24-9 

-15-7 

-29.0 

-31 5 

-23.5 

-6.4 

-9.0 

-9-5 

-04 

6.2 

6.1 

58.8 

-1.39 

— 194 

—221 

—12.3 

24-3 

25-3 

G1.8 

130 

60.1 

-.330 

98.6 

—.36.9 

— 101 

-2.34 

—155 

— 91-0 

—110 

—70.2 

-41.7 

—23.0 

-1.3 

2.0 

-1.8 

—2.6 

-2.3 

-0.4 

0.4 

1.5 

0.8 

3.8 

4-5 

0.4 

171 

-553 

-846 

-868 

-141 

—27.8 

-17-9 

—2.3 

82.4 

4.3-9 

34-9 

518 

383 

—103 

-935 

-1,013 

—318 

-337 

-4)5 

105 

-49-4 

217 

29-5 

7-9 

—31.0 

—101 

-91-5 

-35*7 

-37-3 

—26.5 

-9.0 

— 19-4 

-5.7 

981 - 

-1,691 - 

-3,088 - 

-4,067 

-1,929 

-114 

-145 

398 

1,315 

646 

135 
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TABLE 49 


Total Payments to Individuals (millions of dollars) 



1919 

19^0 

1911 

1922 

192s 

1924 

1925 

192S 

7927 

Agr. 

8,587 

9.975 

6,981 

6.768 

1,i1i 

7,471 

7,526 

7.649 

7.582 

Mining 

1,727 

2.315 

1,820 

i,6og 

2,273 

1,997 

1.937 

2,245 

2,015 

Mfg. 

14.339 

16,739 

11,760 

12,284 

15.289 

14.578 

15,396 

16,143 

16,296 

Constr. 

1.868 

2,522 

1.915 

2,306 

3.279 

5,468 

5.706 

4,027 

3,875 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

5,828 

7.237 

6,021 

5.988 

6,647 

6,707 

6,919 

7.199 

7,347 

Trade 

8,061 

9.070 

7.708 

8,074 

8,855 

9.089 

9.548 

10,053 

9,926 

Finance 

6,618 

7.375 

7.689 

8,283 

8,808 

9.525 

9.657 

9.675 

10,005 

Set vice 

5.000 

6,020 

5.968 

6,973 

7.419 

8,033 

8,666 

9,059 

9.720 

Gov. 

5.071 

5.183 

bM1 

5.282 

5.431 

5,560 

5.751 

5,962 

6,190 

Misc. 

1.901 

2.143 

1.999 

2,198 

2,520 

2,656 

2,884 

3.019 

3 ,i 5 « 

Total • 

59.004 

68,523 

57.111 

59.718 

67,895 

69,088 

71.998 

75,035 

76,1 19 


• Excluding Social Security contributions of employers. 


TABLE 50 


Employee Compensation (millions of dollars) 



19^9 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192 ) 

1924 

1925 

1926 

I92J 

Agr. 

1,515 

1.780 

1.159 

1,122 

1.219 

1.224 

1.243 

1.326 

1,280 

Mining 

1.479 

2,035 

1.557 

1,407 

1,980 

1.705 

1.588 

1,846 

1.669 

Mfg. 

12,468 

14,609 

9.891 

10,480 

13.021 

12,396 

12,960 

13.504 

13.539 

Constr. 

1,608 

2,253 

1.651 

1.963 

2.929 

3,030 

3 . 070 

8.556 

3 . 398 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

4,607 

6,026 

4.807 

4,630 

5,166 

5,100 

6.170 

6,582 

5,339 

Tiadc 

5.430 

6,052 

5,171 

5,682 

6,589 

6,531 

6,986 

7,423 

7,200 

Finance 

1.379 

1,651 

1.729 

1.745 

1,816 

1.973 

2,028 

2,241 

2.481 

Service 

3.256 

4,072 

4,203 

4.498 

4.925 

5.238 

5.520 

5.905 

6,351 

Gov. 

4,026 

S.877 

S.982 

3^956 

4,099 

4,281 

4.467 

4,6Ro 

4.936 

Misc. 

1,369 

1.531 

1.384 

1.517 

1,791 

1,842 

1,984 

2,150 

2,191 

Total • 

37.139 

43.890 

35.536 

87.003 

43.339 

43.323 

45.019 

48,017 

48,433 


• Excluding Social Security contributions of employers. 


TABLE 51 


Employees * (thousands) 



1919 

/920 

1921 

1922 

192) 

1924 

192) 

1926 

7927 

Agr. 

2,091 

2.144 

2,045 

2,056 

1.985 

1.945 

1.935 

2,036 

1,976 

Milling 

1,078 

1.197 

889 

879 

1,116 

1.014 

1,016 

1,155 

1,061 

Mfg. 

9.866 

9.756 

7,574 

8,351 

9.492 

8,890 

9.144 

9.364 

9,228 

('onstr. 

1,031 

1,171 

1,064 

1.545 

1.614 

1,663 

1,649 

1,900 

1.769 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

3,262 

3,502 

5.006 

3.024 

S.341 

8,245 

8,241 

3.325 

3.278 

Trade 

5.882 

4,269 

3.819 

4.029 

4.370 

4 . 5»4 

4,589 

4.729 

4.878 

Finance 

940 

1,017 

1.007 

979 

1.037 

1,099 

1,100 

1.209 

1,306 

Service * 

3.629 

5,767 

8.810 

4,055 

4.351 

4,513 

4,692 

4.956 

5.147 

Gov. 


2,820 

2.787 

2,685 

2.715 

2,826 

2,891 

2,987 

8. 007 

Misc. 

1.16s 

1.164 

1.109 

1,198 

1,325 

1.355 

1,419 

1,506 

1.549 

Total • 

80,443 

30,811 

27,114 

28,585 

31.351 

31,068 

31,680 

83.121 

83,201 


• Eciuivalent full-time units. Excluding salaried engineers and employees in hand trades and including 
entrepreneurs in automobile repair shops and garages. 
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TABLE 49 


Total Payments to Individuals (millions of dollars) 


1928 

7929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


1934 

1933 

1936 

1931 

1938 

7.567 

7.631 

7.140 

5,8*1 

4.408 

4.045 

4.400 

4.409 

4.741 

5.044 

6.650 

5.540 

1.800 

1.068 

1,639 

1,160 

800 

790 

1,035 

1,180 

1,170 

1.858 

1.573 

1.247 

1 6,984 

18,836 

15.978 

18,514 

8,550 

8.428 

10,463 

10,350 

11.831 

14.015 

16,047 

18.339 

S.880 

3.950 

3.443 

8,896 

1.403 

967 

1,028 

1,016 

1,163 

1.647 

1,883 

1,693 

7.344 

7.758 

7.495 

6,578 

5.845 

4.91 8 

5.093 

5.048 

5.366 

5.6*7 

6,087 

5.601 

10.191 

10,865 

10,419 

9,841 

7.859 

6.587 

7.483 

7.486 

7.795 

8,469 

9.155 

8,857 

10.466 

1 1 .064 

10,149 

8,554 

6,658 

5.791 

5.693 

5.693 

6,067 

6,152 

6,675 

6,659 

10,036 

10,755 

10,108 

9.036 

7,810 

7.148 

7.304 

7.334 

7.770 

8.39* 

9.318 

8,824 

6,398 

6,648 

6.816 

7,066 

7,081 

7.616 

8,763 

8.763 

9.840 

10,412 

10,227 

10,990 

3.331 

3.553 

3.3*7 

3.017 

8,574 

8.427 

8,4*5 

8,648 

8,863 

3.1*4 

3,367 

3.189 

77.944 

82,481 

76,580 

65.061 

58.069 

48,658 

53.639 

53.870 

58,008 

64,238 

70,016 

64.912 


1928 

1929 

1930 

TABLE 50 

Employee Compensation (millions of dollars) 

1931 I 93 i 1933 1934 1935 1936 1931 1938 

1,268 

1.884 

1.134 

847 

584 

517 

558 

639 

690 

794 

758 

1.481 

1.530 

1.3*5 

962 

664 

666 

875 

938 

1,080 

1.2*3 

99* 

13.863 

14.911 

18,795 

9.918 

7,024 

7.019 

8,800 

9,897 

11,217 

13,205 

10,521 

3.438 

3.441 

8.945 

1,976 

1,157 

764 

801 

897 

1,261 

1.487 

1,890 

5.308 

5.489 

5,073 

4.310 

3,302 

8.040 

3,878 

3.508 

3.877 

4,280 

3,937 

7.581 

8,012 

7.644 

6,644 

5.136 

4.513 

5,293 

5. 508 

5,848 

6,450 

6,258 

8.637 

8,856 

8,650 

8,385 

1.967 

1,743 

1,858 

1,952 

2,017 

2,120 

8,149 

6,433 

6,893 

6,890 

5.574 

4.415 

3,919 

4.395 

4.792 

5.504 

5,914 

5,610 

6.168 

5.385 

5.549 

5.788 

5,7»6 

6,154 

7.194 

7.751 

8,874 

8,546 

9.301 

2,256 

8,409 

2,259 

2,061 

1.751 

1,684 

1.837 

2,057 

2,311 

2.550 

2,413 

49.361 

58.814 

47,767 

40,468 

31.699 

30,054 

34.888 

37.9*9 

42,484 

46,574 

43.831 


1928 

ip29 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

TABLE 51 

Employees * (thousands) 
1934 1935 1936 1931 1938 

1.963 

1,971 

1,863 

1,759 

1,616 

1.590 

1.587 

1,618 

1,637 

1.680 

1,675 

978 

1,033 

963 

829 

690 

706 

830 

848 

897 

94* 

818 

9,245 

9.890 

8,799 

7,452 

6,351 

6,791 

7.890 

8,390 

9,063 

9.917 

8,33* 

1.778 

1.8*7 

1,610 

1,179 

784 

656 

7*3 

780 

985 

1.047 

941 

3,206 

3.269 

3,043 

2,626 

2,228 

8,126 

8.198 

2.183 

2,303 

Z.415 

2,158 

4.9*9 

5.184 

4.980 

4.433 

8.833 

3.794 

4.8O7 

4,224 

4,383 

4,61 1 

4,403 

1,398 

1,500 

1.453 

1.346 

1.834 

1.178 

1,822 

1.240 

1,272 

1.319 

1,307 

5.234 

5.536 

5,338 

4,979 

4,479 

4.279 

4.783 

5.094 

5,447 

6.724 

5,538 

3,080 

3.162 

3.213 

3.854 

8,851 

8.199 

8,296 

8,457 

8,675 

3.801 

3,860 

1,580 

1,684 

1,617 

1,566 

1.491 

1,519 

1.571 

1,644 

1,734 

1.813 

1,767 

33.394 

35.059 

32,882 

29.426 

85.940 

25.841 

*8,254 

89.482 

31,400 

33.27* 

30,802 
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TABLE 52 

Entrepreneurial Withdrawals (millions of dollars) 



1919 

i9io 

1921 

1922 

192J 

1924 

7925 

1926 

1927 

Agr. 

6,699 

7.749 

5.316 

5,1*0 

5.630 

5,745 

5,806 

5,859 

5,828 

Mining 

SO-9 

89-7 

32.1 

29.5 

8I-7 

28.0 

26.3 

25.6 

*4.4 

Mfg. 

523 

684 

404 

888 

385 

374 

371 

369 

365 

Constr. 

240 

242 

223 

SO? 

306 

897 

567 

418 

419 

Transp. & other pub. 
util. 

10.8 

8.9 

7-2 

7-7 

7-3 

5.8 

5-9 

5.7 

51 

Trade 

2.197 

2.594 

2.176 

2.050 

2,072 

2.1.87 

2,091 

2.13.8 

2,109 

Finance 

121 

147 

144 

148 

172 

189 

211 

226 

234 

Service 

1.699 

1,853 

1,681 

2,404 

2.397 

2,691 

8.012 

3,000 

3,199 

Mi sc. 

259 

807 

282 

833 

340 

875 

410 

413 

435 

Total 

11.781 

13.477 

10,269 

10,788 

11.845 

1 1 .945 

12,503 

12.452 

12,621 


TABLE 53 

Entrepreneurs * (thousands) 



1919 

/920 

1921 

1922 

1927 

19^4 

rpas 

1926 

1927 

Agr. 

6.393 

6,406 

6,443 

6,400 

6,328 

6,319 

6,313 

6,252 

6,216 

Mining 

22.3 

21.6 

20.4 

20.1 

19-7 

18.2 

17 2 

16 6 

15 i 

Mfg. 

250 

221 

172 

160 

148 

140 

133 

133 

132 

Constr. 

96.7 

90.5 

744 

108 

126 

1.59 

193 

171 

166 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

2.2 

2.0 

1.7 

15 

1-3 

i.f 

Trade 

1.149 

1,179 

1,210 

1.240 

1.270 

1,300 

1.330 

1..361 

1..391 

Service ♦ 

1,222 

1.229 

1,220 

1,250 

1,284 

1 .3*4 

1,361 

1 .396 

1 .483 

Ntisc. 

236 

249 

262 

275 

288 

301 

313 

326 

339 

Total • 

9,374 

9.400 

9405 

9.457 

9.467 

9.565 

9.664 

9,661 

9,696 


• F.xdiuling entrepreneurs in insurance, estimates for which arc not available, and entrepreneurs in 
automobile repair shops and garages; and including salaried engineers and employees in hand trades. 


TABLE 54 

Dividends (millions of dollars) 



1919 

/920 

1921 

1922 

1927 

I 9 U 

7925 

1926 

1927 

Agr. 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

16 0 

15 0 

18.0 

16.0 

29.0 

Mining 

194 

2og 

193 

139 

223 

212 

269 

3*6 

278 

Mfg. 

1,261 

1,488 

1,525 

1,810 

1.763 

1,652 

1,910 

2,118 

2,227 

Constr. 

15.3 

*0.9 

324 

30.S 

37-5 

324 

584 

41.3 

474 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

5.30 

486 

455 

566 

637 

707 

816 

866 

1 ,038 

Trade 

400 

382 

3*0 

302 

369 

389 

440 

471 

495 

Finance 

835 

405 

410 

47* 

531 

506 

554 

549 

545 

Service 

29.0 

80.4 

657 

48.8 

68.0 

71.2 

92.1 

106 

106 

Misc. 

74-5 

82.8 

75-5 

77.2 

97-7 

96.1 

111 

120 

150 


<>857 3, 17s 2,894 2,962 3,745 3,683 4,270 4,615 4,918 


Total 
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TABLE 52 


Entrepreneurial Withdrawals (millions of dollars) 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

5.832 

6.899 

5.579 

4,541 

3.502 

3,»66 

22.9 

21.4 

20.8 

18.6 

151 

14-3 

368 

372 

326 

268 

206 

183 

380 

436 

397 

266 

216 

»75 

5.2 

6.7 


4.2 

8.0 

2.5 

2,127 

2,231 

2,209 

2.144 

1.948 

i.796 

245 

260 

252 

229 

195 

176 

3.430 

3.658 

3. 505 

3.295 

3.230 

3.093 

463 

499 

476 

440 

429 

411 

12,876 

13.384 

12,773 

1 1 ,207 

9.747 

9.019 


1934 

i935 

1936 

1937 

i9l8 

3.500 

3.500 

3.775 

4,028 

4.546 

4.492 

14-9 

14.9 

16-5 

1 6 5 

18.2 

18.3 

176 

181 

197 

241 

2()6 

264 

205 

197 

244 

347 

352 

371 

2.6 

2.6 

2.9 

3.0 

3-2 

2 9 

1,816 

1.816 

1,822 

1.921 

2,048 

2,085 

191 

191 

201 

201 

225 

217 

2,780 

2,799 

2,818 

2,872 

3.218 

8.052 

402 

404 

438 

488 

550 

552 

9.090 

9,108 

9.516 

10,1 19 

1 1.227 

1 1 ,056 


TABLE 53 

Entrepreneurs * (thousands) 


1928 

1929 

1930 

193 1 

1932 

1933 

6,229 

6,234 

6,286 

6,406 

6,569 

6,691 

150 

14.1 

14.0 

14.1 

136 

134 

133 

188 

118 

103 

84.2 

72.3 

163 

167 

167 

149 

121 

108 

1.0 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

1,421 

1.452 

1,448 

1.444 

1,440 

1.436 

1.441 

1,486 

1,499 

1,509 

1.509 

1.557 

352 

365 

357 

843 

322 

319 

9,756 

9.854 

9.892 

9,971 

10,062 

10,199 


1934 

193$ 

I93f> 

1937 

1938 

6,741 

6,771 

6,776 

6,778 

6.836 

13-2 

12.8 

12 8 

12 8 

12 8 

76.5 

81.5 

90.6 

993 

99-5 

120 

134 

151 

151 

151 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.894 

1.551 

1 .389 

i.t 10 

1,416 

1,594 

1,625 

1,646 

1,664 

1,672 

339 

358 

378 

397 

412 

10,280 

10,332 

10.145 

10,525 

10,601 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

25.0 

12.0 

7.0 

14.0 

6.0 

0.02 

253 

365 

249 

138 

81.6 

75-3 

2.518 

2,743 

2,616 

1.895 

1.119 

1,010 1 

51-4 

60.0 

85.0 

40.1 

19.2 

18.7 

1.047 

1,287 

1,426 

1,234 

974 

830 

499 

565 

496 

386 

214 

178 

660 

764 

664 

593 

370 

204 

99.1 

116 

112 

73.7 

54-5 

339 

189 

202 

110 

-S0.7 

—87.0 

—100 ■ 

5.344 

6,117 

5.768 

4.845 

2,752 

2,251 


TABLE 54 


Dividends (millions of dollars) 


1934 

1933 

1936 

1937 

1938 

i 17.0 

17 0 

19.0 

37 0 

32 0 

22.0 

114 

190 

185 

215 

295 

201 

1.297 

1,224 

1.583 

2,111 

2.434 

1.413 

13.0 

15-2 

20.7 

36.6 

42.1 

29- 4 

83s 

818 

932 

865 

948 

8 iq 

275 

339 

438 

6 (uj 

624 

482 

2(k) 

260 

277 

270 

285 

291 

41.8 

50.6 

54-8 

113 

120 

69 0 

—121 

161 

218 

2)2 

210 

168 

2.781 

8.079 

3.729 

4,861 

5,022 

3.530 
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TABLE 55 


Interest (millions of dollars) 



79/9 

/930 

793/ 

7933 

/93^ 7934 7935 1926 

7927 

Agr. 

S57 

430 

490 

610 

509 487 459 448 

445 

Mining 

as. 3 

30.4 

38.3 

33.2 

37-3 5tS 53 9 46.5 

43.’: 

Mfg. 

86.7 

107 

138 

105 

117 *54 >53 *5* 

163 

Constr. 

4 0 

4-9 

7.8 

4.4 

6.0 7.8 10.4 ll.O 

1 1.5 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

679 

7*4 

75 » 

784 

835 893 926 945 

965 

Trade 

33-1 

41.7 

40.0 

59.2 

22.0 30.7 30.7 24.6 

30.f 

Finance 

815 

882 

935 

970 

1,121 1,223 1.396 1.516 

1,712 

Service 

15-9 

14.9 

18.1 

22.8 

28.0 33.2 41.0 47-7 

62 “ 

Gov. 

1.044 

1,246 

1,264 

1,326 

1.33* 1.279 1.284 1.281 

1 .254 

Misc. 

169 

178 

188 

183 

197 213 223 225 

245 

Total 

S.aaS 

S.652 

3 . 872 

3.979 

4.206 4.374 4.579 4.698 

4 . 93.5 


TABLE 56 

Property Income * (millions 

79/9 /920 

of dollars) 

7937 7932 

792; 

1924 

7925 

1926 

7937 

Agr. 

373 

446 

506 

52C 

525 

502 

477 

464 

474 

Mining 

217 

240 

23 1 

172 

260 

263 

323 

373 

821 

Mfg. 

i.3t8 

l,.595 

1,463 

1.416 

1,881 

1,806 

2,064 

2,270 

2.391 

Constr. 

19 s 

25.8 

40 2 

84.8 

43-4 

40.2 

68.7 

52.4 

58. 

Transp. & other 
pub. util. 

1,210 

1,201 

1,207 

1,350 

1.473 

1,601 

1,742 

1,81 1 

2 ,003 

Trade 

483 

42s 

360 

34» 

391 

420 

470 

495 

526 

Finance • 

5.117 

5.576 

5.816 

6,3.39 

6,818 

7. .361 

7,417 

7,208 

7.3.36 

Service 

44.9 

95-2 

83.8 

71.6 

96.0 

104 

133 

153 

169 

Gov. 

1,044 

1.246 

1.264 

1,326 

1,331 

1,279 

1,284 

1,281 

1.254 

Misc.* 

273 

S04 

332 

347 

388 

438 

488 

455 

528 

Total • 

10,082 

11.155 

1 1,306 

11,925 

13.211 

13,818 

14.469 

14,565 

15.065 


* Including, under miscellaneous, international dividend and interest payments, and, under finance, 
rent received by individuals (cash and imputed) 
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TABLE 55 

Interest (millions of dollars) 


1928 

J929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

i 933 

1934 

t 935 

1936 

1937 

193S 

44s 

486 

429 

419 

400 

362 

834 

334 

308 

289 

278 

268 

42.0 

44-7 

44.5 

41.7 

39.5 

34.1 

80.0 

39.2 

87.0 

40.6 

35.8 

31-4 

184 

209 

283 

231 

200 

185 

»79 

144 

152 

145 

141 

140 

10.0 

18.2 

15.3 

13.5 

10.3 

8.6 

8.2 

1.7 

1.2 

1-9 

2.0 

2.0 

98s 

970 

990 

1.023 

1.065 

1,038 

984 

954 

923 

882 

854 

812 

450 

65.6 

68.7 

66.1 

60.5 

49.1 

47.0 

36.3 

32.1 

30.1 

81.6 

31-3 

1,981 

2,266 

2.316 

2,298 

2.028 

1,552 

1.478 

1.478 

1 .493 

1.475 

1.465 

1.426 

78-0 

87.0 

99-0 

987 

110 

958 

86.9 

88.7 

104 

101 

95.6 

92.9 

1,240 

1.263 

1,266 

1.278 

1.864 

1.461 

1,568 

1,568 

1,489 

1,537 

1,681 

1,689 

272 

258 

236 

246 

236 

211 

199 

135 

107 

104 

102 

990 

5.272 

6.604 

6.720 

5.712 

6.515 

4.999 

4.915 

4.780 

4,648 

4,608 

4,688 

4,593 


TABLE 56 


Property Income * (millions of dollars) 


1928 

1929 

1930 

193 r 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

^937 

1938 

467 

448 

436 

433 

406 

362 

351 

351 

327 

326 

310 

290 

295 

410 

293 

180 

121 

109 

144 

229 

222 

255 

.331 

236 

2,703 

2,952 

2,849 

2,127 

1.819 

1,196 

1.476 

1.368 

1.736 

2,556 

2,576 

1,553 

61.4 

73-2 

100 

68.6 

29.5 

27.3 

21.2 

16.9 

22.0 

38.4 

44.1 

31.4 

2,031 

2,257 

2,416 

2,257 

2,039 

1,869 

1,818 

1.773 

1,855 

1.747 

1 ,803 

1,661 

542 

621 

565 

452 

274 

227 

322 

875 

470 

699 

656 

513 

7.585 

7.947 

7,246 

5.918 

4.489 

3.870 

3,644 

3.644 

8,913 

3.983 

4.329 

4.293 

172 

203 

211 

167 

164 

129 

128 

1.39 

159 

215 

215 

161 

1.240 

1,263 

1,266 

1.278 

1,364 

1,461 

1,568 

1,568 

1,489 

1.537 

1,681 

1,689 

611 

643 

591 

516 

413 

33» 

185 

407 

367 

824 

267 

223 

15.707 

16,822 

15,978 

13,384 

10,622 

9.585 

9.661 

9,873 

10,562 

11,633 

12,214 

10,654 




National Income and Aggregate Payments 
by Type, 1919-1938 

TABLES 5 7 AND 5 8 

Whenever two entries are made for 1934 the first is comparable 
with those for preceding years in that the Statistics of Income data 
used are based on the old industrial classification; the second is 
comparable with those for succeeding years in that the Statistics of 
Income data used are based on the new industrial classification. 
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TABLE 57 

Aggregate Payments ^ by Type of Payment (millions of dollars) 



1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 

192^ 

1924 

192s 

1926 

1927 

Empl. comp.i. * 

S7.1S9 

45,890 

35.536 

37.003 

43.339 

43.323 

45,019 

48,017 48,435 

Entrep. withdr.^ 

1 1,781 

13.477 

10,269 

10,788 

11.345 

11.945 

12,503 

12,452 

12,621 

Dividends 

a. 857 

3.178 

2.894 

2,962 

3.745 

S.683 

4,270 

4,615 

4.918 

Interest 

3>a28 

3.652 

3.872 

3.979 

4,206 

4,374 

4.579 

4.698 

4.935 

Div. and int., internat. 

290 

43.0 

69.0 

86.0 

94.0 

129 

154 

110 

132 

Net rent reed, by indiv. 

3.966 

4.287 

4.470 

4.896 

5.165 

5.631 

5,465 

5,141 

5.078 

Prop, income 

10,082 

11.155 

11.306 

11.925 

13.21 1 

13,818 

14.469 

14.565 

15.065 

Agg. pay. to indiv. 

59.004 

68,523 

57.111 

59.718 

67,895 

69,088 

71.992 

75.035 76,119 


^ Including entrepreneurial withdrawals in automobile garages and repair shops. 

* Including compensation of salaried engineers and of employees in hand trades. 

* Including Social Security contributions of employers. 


TABLE 58 

National Income,^ Aggregate Payments, and Savings of Enterprises 
(millions of dollars) 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192 } 

1924 

192} 

1926 

1927 

Agg. pay. to indiv. 

59,004 

68,523 

57.1 11 

59.718 

67.895 

69,088 

71,992 

75.035 

76,119 

Net savings of enterprises 1 

8.850 

3,885 

-3,177 

2,672 

5.173 

4.135 

6,202 

6,071 

4.494 

Nat. income! 

67.854 

72,408 

53.934 

62,390 

73,068 

73.223 

78.195 

81,107 

80,613 

Net savings of enterprises ^ 

6,900 

7,862 

3,192 

1.795 

5.017 

4.892 

5.85a 

7.766 

6.278 

Nat. income 2 

65,904 

76,385 

60,304 

61,513 

72.912 

73.380 

77.845 

82,802 

81.397 

Net savings of enterprises ^ 

5.199 

5.709 

2.301 

989 

3.780 

3.007 

4.055 

6,515 

3.932 

Nat. income 2 

64,203 

74.232 

59,412 

60,707 

71.626 

72,095 

76,047 

81,551 

80,051 


1 Unadjusted. 

^ Adjusted for gains and losses from sales of capital assets, 1929-38, and from inventory holdings, 1919-38. 
‘ Including the adjustment for the difference between depreciation and depletion at cost and at 
current reproduction prices, and for gains and losses from sales of capital assets, 1919-28, in addition 
to the adjustments mentioned 111 footnote 2. 

* Including Social Security contributions of employers. 
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TABLE 57 

Aggregate Payments * by Type of Payment (millions of dollars) 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

i9n 

1934 

1933 

1936 

1931 

1938 

49,36* 

52.214 


40,468 

31.699 

30.054 

31,891 

34.89* 

37.937 

42,783 

47.524 

44,351 

12,876 

13.384 

* 2,773 

11,207 

9.747 

9.019 

9,090 

9, *08 

9 , 5*6 

10,119 

1 1,227 

* 1,056 

5.344 

6,117 

5.768 

4,345 

2.752 

2,251 

2,731 

3,079 

3.729 

4,861 

6.022 

3.530 

6,272 

5,604 

5,720 

5 . 7*2 

5 . 5*5 

4,999 

4 , 9*5 

4.780 

4,648 

4,608 

4.688 

4.593 

*49 

183 

224 

301 

264 

220 

108 

108 

41.0 

—23.0 

—76.0 

-44.0 

4 , 94 * 

4 . 9*7 

4,265 

3,026 

2,090 

2.114 

*,905 

1.905 

2,143 

2, 186 

2,579 

2.575 

*5,707 

16,822 

*5,978 

13,384 

10,622 

9.585 

9.661 

9.873 

10,562 

11,633 

12,214 

10,654 

77,944 

82.421 

76,520 

65,061 

52.069 

48.658 

53,643 

53.874 

58,015 

64.537 

70,966 

66,061 


TABLE 58 

National Income,^ Aggregate Payments, and Savings of Enterprises 

(millions of dollars) 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

m3 

1936 

mi 

1938 

77.944 

82,421 

76,520 

65,061 

52,069 

48,658 

53,643 

53.874 

58,015 

64,537 

70,966 

66,061 

5.391 

5.480 

- 3.375 

-9.489 

— 12,520 

-5.989 

—3.000 

-2,888 

—2,699 

-985 

830 

—1,105 

83.336 

87,901 

78.144 

56,572 

39.548 

42,669 

50,642 

50,985 

55.316 

63,558 

71.797 

64.955 

5.461 

5.365 

1,084 

-4,752 

-9,490 

-6.839 

-4,184 

-4,324 

- 8.594 

-1,488 

100 

-76.3 

83.396 

87.787 

77.604 

60,309 

42,579 

41.819 

49.458 

49,550 

54.421 

63.049 

7 1 ,066 

65,985 

3.733 

4.81s 

799 

-4,761 

-9,137 

-6,476 

-4,141 

—4,280 

—3,610 

-1.67s 

-472 

—600 

81,678 

87.234 

77.319 

60,300 

42,932 

42,18s 

49.502 

49,594 

54,406 

62,864 

70,494 

65,461 




National Income and its Components 
Percentage Distribution by Major and 
Minor Industrial Divisions, 1919-1938 

TABLES 59-73 
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TABLE 59 

National Income * 


PART TWO 


igig igio igii ig22 tg2^ ig2^ ig2^ ig26 jg2y 

Total ($o(K),ooo) 67,855 72,409 53,934 62,390 73,069 73,224 78.195 81,108 80,614 


Agiiciilliire 

16.0 

12.5 

10.3 

94 

9-2 

9-7 

10.2 

9-3 

9-3 

Mining 

2.5 

34 

2.5 

2*3 

2.7 

2-3 

24 

2.7 

2.2 

Anth. coal 


0.38 

0.51 

0.30 

0.41 

0.46 

0.31 

0.44 

0-37 

Bit. coal 

1.2 

1*7 

14 

1.2 

»-5 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

0.92 

Mcial 

0.50 

0.53 

0.23 

0.26 

0.31 

0.30 

0.39 

0.33 

0.29 

Oil & gas 

0-35 

0-59 

0.22 

0.34 

0.30 

0.27 

0.41 

0.54 

0.32 

Other 

0.19 

0.29 

0.14 

0.20 

0.23 

0.23 

0.29 

0.29 

0.26 

Manufacturing 

25.2 

24.4 

18.2 

21.6 

23.1 

21.1 

21.6 

21.4 

20.9 

Food & tobacco 

2.8 

24 

2‘3 

2.6 

24 

24 

2.3 

2-3 

2-3 

Textile & leather 

54 

4.2 

4.4 

4.8 

4.6 

3-7 

3*9 

3-5 

4.0 

Constr. mat. & furn. 

2.8 

3-2 

24 

2.9 

3-3 

30 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

Paper 

«-57 

0.76 

0.48 

0-55 

0.59 

0.56 

0.56 

0.60 

0.60 

Printing 

1.1 

>•3 

1.6 

J -5 

1.4 

*•5 

^•5 

1.6 

1.6 

Metal 

9-2 

93 

51 

6.2 

7-9 

7-3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.0 

Chemical 

1-5 

‘•5 

1.1 

'•5 

1.4 

‘1 

^•5 

>•7 

1.4 

Misc. & rubber 

>•7 

1-7 

0.92 

1*5 

1.6 

J -3 

>•3 

1.2 

1.2 

Construction 

3 > 

3.6 

34 

3.8 

4.6 

5-1 

51 

5-2 

5.0 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

8.8 

10.1 

11.3 

10.0 

9-7 

9-7 

9*7 

9-7 

9-7 

Electric light & power 

0.48 

0*53 

0.76 

0.80 

0.87 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

>•3 

Mfd. gas 

0.15 

0.16 

0.21 

0.19 

0.20 

0.20 

0.32 

0.26 

0.28 

Steam rr., Pull., &: exp. 

5.8 

6.7 

7 -» 

6.1 

6.1 

5.8 

5-7 

5.8 

5*5 

Street rwy. 

0.78 

0.87 

1.1 

1.0 

0.89 

0.86 

0-79 

0.74 

0-73 

Water transp. 

0.87 

1.1 

0.99 

0-75 

0.66 

0.70 

0.65 

0.66 

0.61 

Pipe lines 

0.10 

0.13 

0.13 

0.16 

0.14 

0.15 

0.17 

0.16 

0.19 

Telephone 

0.48 

0-55 

0.80 

0.76 

0.72 

0.77 

0.80 

0.82 

0.87 

Telegraph 

0.14 

0.16 

0.18 

0.17 

0.16 

0.15 

0.16 

0.17 

0.18 

T rade 

16.4 

13.1 

12.6 

144 

13-9 

> 3 r) 

>34 

13.1 

12.9 

Finance 

10.2 

10.3 

14.2 

13.2 

12.0 

13.1 

12.5 

12.1 

12.8 

Banking 

1-3 

»-3 

»-7 

*•5 

*•3 

1.4 

1.4 

>•5 

1.6 

Insurance 

1.0 

1.0 

1.4 

*•3 

1.1 

1.2 

'•3 

1.4 

1.6 

Real estate 

7.8 

8.0 

11.2 

10.5 

9.6 

10.5 

9-7 

9-3 

9.6 

Service 

9.0 

9-5 

12.3 

11.8 

11.3 

11.8 

11.9 

12.5 

12.8 

Government 

5.6 

9-7 

11.5 

9-8 

9.6 

9-9 

94 

10.0 

10.5 

Miscellaneous 

3-3 

3-2 

3-6 

3-7 

3-7 

3.8 

3*9 

4.0 

4.0 


* Excluding Social Security contributions of employers. 
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TABLE 59 

National Income * 


1928 

1929 

19)0 

19)1 

19)2 

^933 

1934 

^935 

19 j 6 

^937 


83-336 87,90a 

73.‘45 55.57* 

39.549 42.670 50,811 

55.309 63.853 7o,8.|7 63.830 

8.8 

8.8 

7-9 

7-3 

71 

8-3 

9-3 

9-7 

9.6 

8.9 

8.5 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

1-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

>•7 

»-9 

2.0 

‘•7 

0.36 

0.30 

0.36 

0-37 

0-35 

0.29 

0.30 

0.23 

0.20 

0.15 

0.12 

0.76 

«-73 

0.68 

0.65 

0.58 

«-59 

0-79 

0.78 

0.81 

0.78 

0.67 

0-33 

0.41 

0.21 

0.07 

— 0.04 

0.05 

0.17 

0.22 

0.31 

0-15 

0.30 

0.30 

0.40 

0-33 

0.07 

0.20 

0.22 

0.38 

0.34 

0.40 

0.4.1 

0.14 

0.25 

0.23 

0.22 

0.17 

0.09 

0.05 

0.14 

0.14 

0.20 

0.21 

0.18 

21-5 

22.2 

19*3 

16.7 

13.6 

17*5 

19.6 

21.4 

22.6 

22.9 

18.7 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

30 

3-2 

31 

3.0 

2.6 

2.8 

3.6 

3-5 

2.8 

31 

2.8 

4.2 

3-9 

4.1 

3-9 

3-5 

3 > 

2.6 

2-5 

2.1 

1.4 

0.61 

1.2 


1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

*•9 

0-59 

0-59 

0-59 

0-57 

0.49 

0.66 

0.72 

0.70 

0.70 

0.72 

0.59 

1-7 

1-7 

1-9 

2.0 

2.1 

1.8 

1-7 

1-7 

»-7 

1.6 

1-7 

7-7 

8.4 

6.8 

4.8 

2.7 

4.2 

5-9 

7 » 

8.1 

9*2 

6.1 

1.8 

1-9 

1.6 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 


1.6 

»-7 

1.8 

1-5 

1.2 

1.1 

0*93 

0.96 

0.77 

1.0 

1.1 

1-3 

»-3 

1-3 

1.1 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

3.8 

2.6 

1-7 

1-7 

1*9 

2-5 

2.6 

2.6 

9-7 

9-7 

10.4 

11.5 

12.3 

11.1 

9.6 

9-3 

9-2 

8.8 

8.6 

1.4 

1.6 

2.0 

2.5 

2.9 

2.4 

2.0 

1-9 

1.8 

*•7 

1.8 

0.23 

0.21 

0.26 

0.28 

0.40 

0-37 

0.30 

0.26 

0.25 

0.26 

0.27 

5-4 

. 5-3 

5-3 

5-4 

5-3 

5.0 

4.4 

4.4 

4.4 

4.1 

3-8 

0.68 

0.64 

0.72 

0.80 

0.86 

0.71 

0.63 

0.59 

0.54 

0.49 

«r >3 

0.62 

0.61 

0.64 

0.68 

0.71 

0.72 

0.67 

0.72 

0.77 

0.80 

0.76 

0.21 

0.23 

0.24 

0.31 

0.34 

0.35 

0.25 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

0.21* 

0.91 

0.96 

1.1 

1.4 

1.6 

1.4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

0.20 

0.19 

0.18 

0.16 

0.16 

0.15 

0.1 1 

0.13 

13.0 

12.6 

12.6 

133 

13.8 

14.4 

145 

14.0 

135 

12.9 

* 3-9 

13.0 

12.7 

13-3 

137 

» 3-9 

11.3 

9-9 

10.4 

9-7 

9-4 

10.3 

1-7 

1.6 ' 

1.6 

1-3 

1.0 

0.68 

0.96 

1-3 

»-1 

1.2 

1-3 

1-7 

1-7 

1.8 

2.1 

2.4 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

9.6 

9-4 

10.0 

10.2 

10.5 

8.6 

6.9 

71 

6.5 

6.4 

7.0 

12.8 

12.8 

14.2 

15-7 

16.2 

» 3-5 

133 

» 3-3 

13.1 

12.9 

> 3-9 

9-9 

10.1 

12.2 

13-3 

15.6 

17.6 

16.1 

13.6 

13.0 

15.1 

16.9 

4.4 

4.4 

3-5 

3-3 

3-7 

3-4 

4.2 

4.8 

4.8 

^•5 

4-7 
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TABLE 60 

Aggregate Payments including Entrepreneurial Savings * 



/p /9 

/920 

1^21 

1^22 

192} 

1924 

/925 

1926 

192'] 

Total ($000,000) 

65.577 69.154 

55,788 Go,002 69,266 70,121 

73.964 76.706 77.136 

Agriculture 

iG.G 

13.1 

9-9 

9.8 

9*7 

10.1 

10.7 

9.8 

9-7 

Mining 

2.6 

3-4 

3-2 

2.7 

3-3 

2.8 

2.6 

3.0 

2.6 

Anth. coal 

0.36 

0.38 

0.56 

0.32 

0.47 

0.52 

0-34 

0.47 

0.42 

Bit. coal 

1.2 

»-7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

Metal 

0.52 

050 

0.38 

0.32 

0.12 

0.41 

<>•43 

<>■39 

0.36 

Oil & gas 

0-37 

0.5G 

0.40 

0.43 

0.42 

0.38 

0.46 

0.61 

0.51 

Other 

0.20 

0.27 

0.26 

0.25 

0.32 

0.32 

0-33 

0.31 

0.30 

Manufacturing 

22.5 

21*3 

20.7 

20.7 

22. 1 

20.9 

21.0 

21.2 

21.2 

Food & tobacco 

2.ii 

2.G 

2.6 

2-5 

2.| 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2-3 

Textile & leather 

4-7 

4.G 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

3-9 

4.0 

3.8 

4.0 

Constr. mat. 8c fuin. 

2.() 

31 

2-5 

2.8 

3 -» 

30 

3-0 

3 -> 

29 

Paper 

0.51 

0.G4 

0.58 

<>•51 

0.58 

0.54 

0.58 

<>■57 

0.58 

Printing 

1.1 

*•3 


‘•5 

>1 

1-5 

>•5 

1.6 

1.6 

Metal 

8.2 

8.9 

6.2 

6.1 

7-5 

7 -' 

7 » 

7-3 

7 < 

Chemical 

14 

i.G 

1-.5 

1.4 

1.4 

>•3 

*1 

»4 

14 

Misc. & rubber 

1.4 

1.6 

1-3 

*•4 

>•1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

>•3 

Construction 

3 «i 

3.8 

3-4 

39 

4.8 

5-2 

5*3 

5-5 

52 

Transp. 8c other pub. util. 

8.9 

10.5 

10.8 

10.0 

9.6 

9.G 

94 

94 

9-5 

Electric light 8c power 

o.H 

0.49 

0.66 

0.72 

0.81 

<>•95 

I.O 

1.1 

1.2 

Mfd. gas 

0.20 

0.20 

0.22 

0.20 

0.20 

0.24 

0.24 

0.24 

0.2.1 

Steam rr., Pull., & exp. 

5-9 

7.0 

6.8 

6.2 

6.0 

5-7 

5.6 

5-5 

5.6 

Street rwy. 

0-79 

0,88 

1.0 

1.0 

0.90 

0.88 

0.82 

0.78 

<>•75 

Water tiansp. 

o.8() 

i.i 

1.0 

0.81 

0.72 

0-71 

0.68 

0.69 

0.65 

Pipe lines 

0.09 

0.09 

0.12 

o.iG 

0.12 

u.i 1 

0.15 

0.13 

0.17 

Telephone 

0.47 

0.5G 

0.74 

0.71 

0.71 

0.77 

0.78 

<>•79 

0.83 

Idegiaph 

0.12 

0.15 

o.iG 

0.15 

0.1 j 

0.1 1 

0.14 

0.16 

0.16 

Trade 

i().o 

» 3-7 

13.0 

Ml 

ipo 

> 3-7 

13.G 

13.G 

13.2 

Finance 

10.1 

10.7 

13.8 

> 3-7 

12.7 

13.G 

' 3 -> 

12.6 

13.0 

Banking 

1.0 

1.1 

'•5 

•1 

1-3 

>•3 

>•3 

'•3 

14 

Insurance 

1 0 

i.i 

15 

'•5 

>■3 

1.4 

>•5 

1-5 

1.6 

Real estate 

8.1 

8.4 

10.8 

10.9 

10.2 

10.9 

10.3 

9-8 

10.0 

Set vice 

9-3 

9-9 

12.0 

12.3 

11.9 

12.3 

12.5 

13.2 

>34 

Government 

7-7 

7 -t 

9 T 

8.8 

7.8 

7-9 

7.8 

7.8 

8.0 

Federal 

4-9 

4-3 

1-9 

4-3 

3-7 

3-6 

34 

3-3 

3-3 

Slate 

0.28 

0.32 

0.47 

o.ii 

0.12 

<>•17 

<>13 

<>•37 

0.40 

County 

0.29 

0.32 

0.47 

0.47 

<>•41 

0.17 

o-f7 

0.48 

0.49 

City inch pub. educ. 

2.3 

2.5 

3-5 

3-6 

3-3 

31 

3-5 

3.6 

3.8 

Miscellaneous 

3-1 

3-3 

3.8 

3-7 

3 -« 

3-9 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 


Excluding Social Sccuiity coiitribulions of employers 
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TABLE 60 


-Aggregate Payments including Entrepreneurial Savings * 


jgiS /p2p /pjo /pj/ /9J2 /p^^ /pj5 /pj5 /p77 /p^5 

78,950 83,40? 74,829 61.972 48,002 46,729 53,625 58,407 65,554 70,663 65,078 


9-3 

9-2 

7.8 

6.5 

5-9 

7.6 

8.9 

9-2 

9-3 

8.9 

8.4 

2-3 

2.4 

2.2 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

*•9 

0-39 

0-33 

0-35 

0-3.5 

0.33 

0*9 

0.30 

0.25 

0.21 

0.18 

0.17 

0.85 

0.82 

0.76 

0.68 

0.60 

0.65 

0.81 

0.79 

0.83 

0.82 

0.69 

0-37 

0.48 

0.36 

0.2 1 

0.15 

0.15 

0.18 

0.23 

0.33 

0.16 

0.33 

0.41 

0.48 

0.45 

0.32 

0.34 

0-38 

0.51 

0.47 

0.46 

0.5 1 

0.51 

0.28 

0.27 

0.25 

0.24 

0.19 

0.17 

0.19 

0.25 

0.24 

0.26 

p 

is 

21.5 

21.9 

21.2 

19.6 

174 

18.0 

*94 

20.4 

21.6 

22.8 

18.9 

2-1 

2.4 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

3-0 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

3-9 

3-8 

34 

3-5 

3-2 

3.8 

3-8 

3-9 

3-7 

3-6 

3-2 

2.8 

2.7 

24 

*•9 

1.4 

14 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

1.8 

0-59 

0.58 

0.6(3 

0.60 

0.58 

0.61 

0.67 

0.66 

0.66 

0.70 

0.62 

1.6 

1-7 

*•9 

*•9 

1-9 

*•7 

1-7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

7-5 

8.0 

7.2 

5-9 

1.8 

4-7 

5-9 

6.7 

7.6 

8.8 

6.1 

1.6 

1.6 

*•9 

>•9 

'•7 

1.8 

1.6 

*•7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

*•3 

1.1 

5.0 

4-9 

4.6 

3-5 

2-1 

1-7 

*•7 

*•9 

24 

2.6 

2.6 

9-3 

9-3 

10.0 

10.6 

1 1.1 

10.5 

9-5 

9-2 

8.6 

8.6 

8.6 

»-3 

1.4 

1-7 

2.1 

2-3 

2.2 

1.8 

*•7 

1.6 

1.6 

*•7 

0.23 

0.24 

0.28 

0.31 

0.46 

043 

0.35 

0.33 

0.29 

0.28 

0.30 

5-2 

.51 

6-2 

5-1 

4-9 

1.6 

4-3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

3.8 

0.71 

0.68 

0.69 

0-71 

0-79 

0.71 

0.65 

0.60 

0.56 

0.52 

0.56 

0.65 

0.62 

0.66 

0.66 

0.66 

0.69 

0.67 

0.78 

0.77 

0.81 

0.78 

0.17 

0.20 

0.25 

0.28 

0.40 

0.31 

0.24 

0.32 

0.19 

0.19 

0.21 

0.86 

o.gt) 

1.0 

1.2 

*4 

>4 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

0.16 

0.17 

0.20 

0.20 

0.18 

0.16 

0.16 

0.15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

134 

13.2 

13.2 

13-5 

13-5 

13-7 

*3-9 

*3-3 

13.0 

13.0 

*3-7 

>3-3 

>3-3 

13.6 

13.8 

>3-9 

,12.4 

10.6 

10.4 

94 

94 

10.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1-7 

1-7 

1-1 

1-3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1 .1 

J-7 

»-7 

1-9 

2.1 

2-3 

2.2 

2.0 

*•9 

*•7 

*•7 

1-9 

lO.l 

10.1 

10.1 

9-9 

9.8 

8.9 

74 

7-3 

6.6 

6.7 

7.2 

»3-5 

'3-5 

14.0 

M-1 

*4-3 

<3-1 

13.0 

13.0 

130 

13.2 

*3-9 

8.1 

8.0 

91 

11.4 

14.8 

16.3 

16.3 

15.8 

*5-9 

*4-5 

16.9 

3-2 

3» 

3-5 

44 

5.8 

7-7 

8.9 

8.8 

9-3 

7-9 

9-4 

0.42 

0.41 

0.50 

0.65 

0.87 

0.89 

0.82 

0.82 

0.78 

0.80 

0.92 

0.52 

0-55 

0.62 

0.76 

0.97 

0-93 

0.81 

0.76 

0.70 

0.67 

0.75 

4.0 

3-9 

4-5 

5.6 

7* 

6.8 

5.8 

54 

5-1 

5-* 

5.8 

4-3 

4-3 

4-5 

4.8 

5-2 

5,0 

4-7 

4-9 

4.8 

4-7 

4-9 
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TABLE 6 1 


PART TWO 


Aggregate Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings * 


/p/p /p20 /pa/ /p22 I()2} ip24 1^2^ ip26 ip2y 

Total ($000,000) 59.004 68,523 57,112 59.718 67,896 69,088 71,993 75,036 76,119 


Agriculture 

14.6 

14.6 

12.2 

11.3 

10.9 

10.8 

10.5 

10.2 

10.0 

Mining 

2-9 

3-4 

3*2 

2.7 

3-3 

2.9 

2.7 

30 

2.6 

Anth. coal 

0.40 

0*39 

0-57 

0.32 

0.48 

0.53 

0.34 

0.48 

0.42 

Bit. coal 

1-3 

>•7 

1.6 

1.4 

»'7 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

Metal 

0.58 

0.50 

0*37 

0-33 

0.42 

0.42 

0.44 

0.40 

0-37 

Oil Sc gas 

0.40 

0.54 

0.42 

0.44 

0.43 

0-39 

0.46 

0.60 

0.51 

Other 

0.22 

0.27 

0.26 

0.25 

0.32 

0-33 

0-33 

0.32 

0.30 

Manufacturing 

24*3 

24.4 

20.6 

20.6 

22.5 

21.1 

21.4 

21.5 

21.4 

Food & tobacco 

2.9 

2.7 

2.7 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.3 

Textile & leather 

4.8 

4*7 

4-5 

4-5 

4*5 

4.0 

4.0 

3-9 

4.0 

Constr. mat. Sc furii. 

2.9 

3 » 

2.5 

2.8 

3 » 

3 * 

3 » 

31 

2.9 

Paper 

0.56 

0.63 

«-.57 

0.51 

059 

<>•55 

0-59 

0.58 

0.59 

Printing 

1.1 

*•3 

1.4 

»-5 

1.4 

>•5 

1-5 

1.6 

1.6 

Metal 

9.0 

8.9 

6.1 

6.1 

7.6 

7.2 

7.2 

7-4 

7.2 

Clhemical 

1.6 

1.6 

1-5 

1.4 

1.4 

1*3 

1.4 

»-5 

1.4 

Misc. Sc rubber 

*•5 

1.6 

>•3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

*•3 

1-3 

Construction 

3-2 

3-7 

3-4 

3-9 

4.8 

5.0 

5 -* 

54 

5 -> 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

9-9 

10.6 

10.5 

10.0 

9.8 

97 

9.6 

9.6 

97 

Electric light & power 

0.49 

0.49 

0.64 

0.73 

0.82 

0.96 

1.0 

i.i 

1.2 

Mfd. gas 

0.23 

0.20 

0.21 

0.20 

0.21 

0.24 

0.25 

0.24 

0.25 

Steam rr., Pull., & exp. 

6.6 

7 * 

6.7 

6.2 

6.1 

5.8 

57 

5.6 

5.6 

Street rwy. 

0.87 

0.89 

1/) 

1.0 

0.92 

0.90 

0.84 

079 

0.76 

Water transp. 

0-95 

1.1 

0.98 

0.81 

0-73 

075 

0.70 

0.70 

0.66 

Pipe lines 

0.10 

0.09 

0.12 

0.16 

0.12 

O.ll 

0.15 

0.13 

0.17 

Telephone 

0-53 

0-57 

0.72 

0.74 

0.73 

0.78 

0.80 

0.81 

0.84 

Telegraph 

0.14 

0.15 

0.16 

0.15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.15 

0.16 

0.16 

Trade 

13-7 

13.2 

> 3-5 

135 

13.0 

13.2 

13-3 

134 

13.0 

Finance 

11.3 

10.8 

13-5 

13.8 

13.0 

13.8 

»34 

12.9 

13.1 

Banking 

1.1 

1.1 

1.4 

1.4 

1-3 

13 

»-3 

1-3 

1.4 

Insurance 

1.1 

1.2 

1-5 

*•5 

1-3 

1.4 

If) 

1.6 

*7 

Real estate 

9.0 

8.5 

10.6 

10.9 

10.4 

11.1 

10.6 

10.0 

10. 1 

Service 

8.5 

8.8 

10.5 

11.7 

10.9 

11.6 

12.0 

12.1 

12.8 

Government 

8.6 

7-5 

9-2 

8.8 

8.0 

8.0 

8.0 

7-9 

8.1 

Federal 

5-4 

4-3 

4.8 

4.4 

3.8 

3.6 

3-5 

34 

3-3 

State 

0.31 

0-33 

0.46 

0.44 

0.43 

0.47 

0.44 

0.38 

0.40 

County 

0.32 

0.32 

0.46 

0.47 

0.44 

0.48 

0.48 

0.49 

0.50 

City inch pub. educ. 

2-5 

2.5 

3-4 

3.6 

3-3 

3-5 

3.6 

37 

3-9 

Miscellaneous 

3-2 

31 

3-5 

37 

3-7 

3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 


* Excluding Social Security contributions of employers. 
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TABLE 61 


Aggregate Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings ♦ 


1928 1^29 1^)0 /g^/ I(j‘i 2 19)^ /<?^5 19^6 I 9 ^y 19^8 

77»945 82,121 76^520 65,061 52,070 48,659 53.755 58.009 64,238 70,016 64,912 


9-7 

9-3 

9-3 

8.9 

8.6 

8-3 

8.2 

8.2 

7-9 

8.1 

8.5 

2-3 

24 

2.1 

1.8 

1-5 

1.6 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

'•9 

0.39 

0.34 

0.35 

0-33 

0.31 

0.28 

0.30 

0.25 

0.22 

0.18 

0.17 

0.86 

0.83 

0.74 

0.66 

0.56 

0.63 

0.81 

0.80 

0.85 

0.82 

0.69 

0.38 

049 

0.35 

0.23 

0.14 

0.15 

0.18 

0.24 

0.33 

0.46 

0.33 

0.40 

0.46 

0.46 

0.34 

0.36 

0.40 

0.52 

0.48 

0.47 

0.51 

0.50 

0.28 

0.27 

0.25 

0.24 

0.18 

0.17 

0.19 

0.25 

0.24 

0.27 

0.23 

21.7 

22.1 

20.9 

18.9 

16.4 

173 

194 

20.4 

21.8 

22.9 

*9.0 

2.4 

24 

2-5 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2*9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

39 

3.8 

34 

3*5 

3* 

3-6 

3.8 

3-9 

3.8 

3-7 

3-2 

2.8 

2.7 

24 

1*9 

14 

M 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

1.8 

0-59 

0.58 

0-59 

0.58 

0.54 

0.61 

0.67 

0.66 

0.67 

0.70 

0.63 

1.6 

1-7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

*•7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

*•7 

7-5 

8.1 

71 

5-7 

44 

4.6 

5-9 

6.7 

7-7 

8.9 

6.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1-9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

>•7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

«-99 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

*•3 

*•3 

1.1 

5.0 

4.8 

4-5 

3-5 

2.7 

2.0 

1-9 

2.0 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

94 

94 

9.8 

10.1 

1 0.3 

10.1 

94 

9-3 

8.8 

8.7 

8.6 

*•3 

14 

»-7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

1-7 

1.6 

1.6 

*•7 

0.23 

0.25 

0.28 

0.32 

043 

0.41 

0.35 

0.3 1 

0.29 

0.28 

0.30 

5-3 

5-2 

51 

4-9 

4-5 

4-5 

4-3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.1 

3.8 

0.72 

0.68 

0.68 

0.70 

0.73 

0.68 

0.64 

0.60 

0.57 

0.53 

0.56 

0.66 

0.63 

0.64 

0.63 

0.61 

0.67 

0.67 

0-79 

0.78 

0.81 

0.78 

0.18 

0.20 

0.24 

0.87 

0.36 

0.30 

0.24 

0.32 

0.19 

0.19 

0.21 

0.87 

0.91 

1.0 

l.l 

••3 

>•3 

1.2 

1.1 

1 .0 

1 .0 

1.2 

0.16 

0.17 

0.19 

0.18 

0.16 

0.15 

0.16 

0.15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

13.1 

13.2 

13.6 

14.2 

14.1 

134 

13-9 

*34 

13.2 

13.1 

13.6 

134 

»34 

»3-3 

13.1 

12.8 

11.9 

10.6 

10.5 

9.6 

9-5 

10.3 

1-5 

1.4 

>•5 

1.6 

1.6 

1-3 

1*3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

*•7 

*•7 

1-9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

*•9 

1.8 

1.8 

*•9 

10.2 

10.3 

9-9 

9-5 

9.0 

8.5 

7-3 

7-3 

6.7 

6.7 

7.2 

12.9 

13.0 

13.2 

>3-9 

15.0 

14.7 

13.6 

*34 

13.1 

*34 

13.6 

8.2 

8.1 

8.9 

10.9 

13.6 

*5-7 

16.3 

*5-9 

16.2 

14.6 

*6.9 

3-3 

31 

34 

4.2 

5-3 

74 

8.9 

8.9 

9-5 

8.0 

94 

0.42 

0.42 

0.48 

0.62 

0.80 

0.86 

0.82 

0.82 

0.80 

0.81 

0.93 

0.52 

0.55 

0.61 

0.72 

0.89 

0.89 

0.81 

0.77 

0.71 

0.68 

0.76 

4.0 

4.0 

44 

54 

6.6 

6.5 

5.8 

5-5 

5-2 

5* 

5-9 

4-3 

4-3 

4-3 

4.6 

4-9 

5.0 

4-7 

4-9 

4-9 

4.8 

4-9 
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TABLE 62 

Wages and Salaries 


PART TWO 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192-^ 

1924 

7925 

1926 

7927 

Total ($000,000) 

36,706 43,319 

34>932 

36403 

42.721 

42,708 

144 » 3 

47-399 

47.787 

Agriculture 

1-1 

4.1 

3-3 

3 » 

2-9 

2-9 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

Mining 

4.0 

4-7 

4-5 

3-9 

4.6 

4.0 

3.6 

3-9 

3*5 

Anth. coal 

0.()1 

0.58 

0.86 

0.50 

0.72 

0.80 

0.51 

0.71 

0.62 

Bit. coal 

2.1 

2.6 

24 

2.1 

2.6 

1-9 

'•7 

1.8 

1.6 

Metal 

o.()i 

0-.57 

«-39 

0.38 

0.16 

o.|6 

0. |6 

041 

0.1 1 

Oil & gas 

0.46 

0.64 

0.47 

0.54 

0.51 

o.|6 

0.52 

0.62 

0-55 

Other 

0.27 

0-33 

0.30 

0.32 

0.38 

0.39 

0.38 

0.37 

0-35 

Manufacturing 

31-0 

33-7 

28.3 

28.8 

30-5 

29.0 

29.2 

28.5 

28.3 

Food & tobacco 

3.6 

3-3 

34 

3-2 

2-9 

2-9 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

Textile & leather 

6.6 

6.1 

6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

5-7 

5.8 

5-5 

58 

Constr. mat. & furn. 

4.2 

4.4 

3-7 

4.1 

44 

44 

44 

4-3 

4.1 

Paper 

0.76 

0.83 

0.76 

0.76 

0.78 

0.77 

0-79 

0-79 

0.78 

Printing 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

1-9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

Metal 

13.2 

13.0 

8.7 

8.9 

10.7 

10.0 

10.0 

9-9 

9-5 

Chemical 

*•9 

1-9 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

J -5 

••5 

»-5 

1-5 

Misc. Sc rubber 

2.1 

2.1 

*•7 

1.8 

1.8 

1-7 

»-7 

»-7 

‘•7 

Construction 

4.4 

5-2 

4-7 

54 

6.9 

7 -> 

6.9 

7-5 

7 -» 

Transp. Sc other pub. util. 

12.4 

13-7 

13.6 

12.6 

11.9 

11.8 

11.5 

11.2 

ll.O 

Electric light Sc power 

0.38 

0.41 

053 

0.53 

059 

0.70 

0.70 

0.75 

0.77 

Mfd. gas 

0.21 

0.19 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.24 

0.2} 

0.23 

0.24 

Steam rr., Pull., Sc exp. 

8.6 

94 

8.8 

8.1 

7.8 

74 

7.2 

7.0 

6.8 

Street rwy. 

I.O 

i.i 

»-3 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

0.98 

0.91 

0.88 

Water transp. 


1.6 

J-.f) 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

0-99 

Pipe lines 

0.07 

0.08 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

0 10 

'I'elephone 

0.64 

0.71 

0.92 

0.96 

0.90 

0.98 

0.98 

0.97 

1.0 

'Felcgiaph 

0.19 

0.22 

0.23 

0.22 

0.20 

0.20 

0.21 

0.22 

0.21 

Trade 

14.8 

14.0 

14.8 

15.6 

15.0 

> 5-3 

•5.7 

J 5-7 

J 5-3 

Finance 

3-8 

3.8 

5.0 

4.8 

4-3 

4.6 

4.6 

4-7 

5-1 

Banking 

1.0 

i.i 

1-5 

1.4 

‘•3 

14 

1.4 

1.4 

1-1 

Insurance 



2.0 

1-9 

1.6 

1.8 

»-9 

2.0 

2.1 

Real estate 

1-3 

1.2 

*•5 

»4 

1.4 

>•5 

»-3 

1.4 

1.6 

Service 

8.9 

91 

12.0 

12.1 

11.5 

12.3 

12.4 

12.5 

' 3-3 

Professional 

>-.5 

1.4 

2.0 

2.1 

1-9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

Personal 

2.8 

3 * 

3<5 

3.8 

3-3 

35 

3-5 

3-5 

3.8 

Domestic 

. 3 * 

3.0 

4.1 

4-3 

4.0 

4.2 

4-3 

4.2 

4-3 

Miscellaneous 

1.4 

'•9 

2.4 

2.2 

2-3 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

Government 

9-9 

7.8 

9.8 

94 

8.3 

8.7 

8.9 

8.8 

9-2 

Federal 

5.6 

3-5 

3.8 

31 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

Slate 

0.42 

0.42 

«*.55 

0.51 

0.48 

0.52 

0.56 

0.50 

0.55 

County 

0.41 

o.ii 

0.60 

0.61 

0.54 

0.58 

0.56 

0-55 

0.59 

City inch pub. educ. 

3-5 

3-5 

4-9 

5 » 

4.6 

4-9 

5.0 

5.0 

5-3 

Miscellaneous 

3-7 

3-5 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 

4-3 

4-5 

4-5 

4.6 
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TABLE 62 


Wages and Salaries 


li)2S 

1^21) 

li^^O 

i()ji 

ip 32 

^933 

^93-1 

^933 

jpje 

^937 

ipjS 

48 . 7°3 5 «> 5 S‘ 

47 ."I“ 39 -r >87 3 <>- 7 *« * 8 .' 9 t 

32.124 34.998 38.863 

43 -r >«3 39-<>93 

2.6 

2-5 

2.4 

2.1 

>■9 

1.8 

>•7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

>•9 

30 

3.0 

2.8 

2.4 

2.2 

2.4 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2.5 

0.58 

0-19 

0.52 

0.50 

o .|7 

o.n 

0.47 

0.38 

0.32 

0.28 

0.25 

1-3 

1.2 

1.1 

l.Q 

0.88 

1.0 

>•3 

>•3 

>•3 

>•3 

1.1 

0-39 

0.40 

0.36 

0.26 

0.18 

0.19 

0.22 

0.26 

0.32 

043 

0-33 

0.44 

<>•55 

0.52 

0.40 

0.^2 

«-49 

0-55 

0-53 

0.54 

<>•58 

0-59 

0.33 

0.29 

0.30 

0.27 

0.22 

0.22 

0.23 

0.21 

0.26 

0.27 

0.2 j 

28.5 

28.9 

27.2 

25.1 

22.9 

25.0 

27.1 

28.3 

28.9 

3 <>-I 

26.5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2-9 

3 -« 

3-4 

3-5 

3-1 

3-2 

3-2 

34 

5-5 

5-5 

5.0 

5-2 

1-9 

5.8 

5-9 

6.0 

5.6 

5-3 

4-9 

3-9 

3.8 

3-3 

2.7 

2.0 

2.2 

24 

2.6 

2-9 

3 -> 

2.7 

0.78 

0.78 

0.80 

().8o 

<>•79 

0.90 

<>•95 

<>•93 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

2-3 

24 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.3 

24 

10.0 

10.6 

9-3 

7.6 

^>•3 

6.9 

8.5 

9-4 

10.3 

11.9 

8.8 

*•5 

1 .6 

>•7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

>'9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

>•7 

>•7 

1.6 

1.6 

>•5 

1.6 

*•7 

>•7 

>•7 

1.8 

>•5 

71 

6.7 

6.3 

5.0 

3 « 

2.7 

2.5 

2.6 

3-2 

34 

3-2 

10.7 

10.5 

10.6 

10.7 

10.5 

10-5 

10.0 

9.8 

9.8 

9.6 

9-7 

0.82 

0.81 

0.96 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

l.U 

1.1 

0.22 

0.20 

0.21 

0.21 

0.21 

0.27 

0.25 

0.23 

0.22 

0.21 

0.23 

6.5 

6.3 

6.1 

5-9 

5-5 

5-5 

5-3 

5-2 

5-3 

5 -> 

4-9 

0.84 

0.80 

0.81 

0.85 

0.88 

0.81 

0-74 

0.68 

0.62 

0.56 

0.60 

0-99 

0-93 

0.96 

0.96 

0-95 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

U.IO 

0.10 

0.09 

0.10 

0.10 

0.1 1 

0.1 1 

0.1 1 

0.1 1 

0.1 1 

0.12 

1.1 

1.1 

>•3 

>•3 

*•5 

*•4 

>•3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

*•3 

U.22 

0.23 

0.25 

U.26 

0.25 

0.2 1 

0.2 { 

0.22 

0.21 

0.21 

0.21 

151 

15.G 

16.3 

16.8 

16.7 

16.0 

16.5 

> 5-7 

15.0 

14.8 

15.8 

54 

5-5 

5.6 

6.0 

64 

6.2 

5.8 

5.6 

5-2 

4-9 

5-4 

1.4 

>•4 

>•5 

1.6 

1.8 

>•7 

>•5 

1.4 

>•3 

1.2 

1.4 

2.2 

2.2 

24 

2.7 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

2.6 

24 

2.3 

2.6 

1.8 

*•9 

>•7 

>•7 

1.6 

>•5 

>•5 

>•5 

1.4 

>•3 

1.4 

13.2 

>34 

13.6 

14.1 

14.1 

> 3-9 

> 3-7 

> 3-7 

13.6 

13.6 

14.1 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

3 -> 

3-7 

3-8 

3-3 

3-2 

3 -> 

2.9 

3-3 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

4-2 

3-9 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

3-9 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

3-9 

3-6 

34 

3-3 

3-3 

3-2 

3-2 

34 

3-3 

31 

3 -* 

3 -> 

3-2 

3.0 

3-0 

30 

3 -> 

3-3 

3-3 

3-3 

91 

9*3 

10. j 

12.6 

> 5-7 

* 5-5 

14.0 

14.0 

> 3-7 

12.9 

14.8 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

3-8 

M 

• 4-3 

4-1 

4.8 

4-9 

•14 

4-9 

0.58 

0.58 

0.67 

0.85 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

>•3 

0.62 

0.63 

0.72 

0.91 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.96 

0.92 

0.88 

1.0 

5-4 

54 

6.0 

7.2 

9.0 

8.9 

7-5 

7.2 

6.9 

6.5 

7.6 

4.6 

4-7 

4.8 

5-2 

5.6 

6.0 

5-7 

5-9 

5-9 

5-9 

6.1 
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TABLE 63 

Employees (full-time equivalents) 


/p/p /p2o /pa/ /paa /pa^ /pa^ /pa^ /pa6 /p27 
Total (000) 30,444 30,811 27,114 28,586 31,351 31,068 31,680 33,121 33,202 


Agriculture 

6.9 

7.0 

7*5 

7-1 

6-3 

6.3 

6.1 

6.1 

5-9 

Mining 

3-5 

3-9 

3-3 

3 > 

3.6 

3-3 

3-2 

3-5 

3-2 

Anth. coal 

0.51 

0.48 

0.62 

0.36 

0.51 

0-54 

0-35 

0.49 

0.50 

Bit. coal 

*•9 

2.2 

*•7 

1.6 

1-9 

1.6 

1.6 

»-7 


Metal 

0.48 

0.47 

0.29 

0.36 

0.42 

0.42 

0.42 

0.40 

0-37 

Oil & gas 

«-37 

0.41 

0.36 

0.43 

0.42 

0-39 

0.43 

0.52 

0.46 

Other 

0.28 

«-33 

0.30 

0.32 

0.36 

0.36 

0.36 

0.34 

0.34 

Manufacturing 

324 

31-7 

279 

29.2 

30-3 

28.6 

28.9 

28.3 

00 

Food & tobacco 

3-7 

3-5 

3-4 

3-4 

31 

3.0 

3.0 

2.8 

2-9 

Textile & leather 

7-3 

7 * 

7-4 

7-5 

7-5 

6.8 

6.9 

6.7 

6.8 

Constr. mat. & furn. 

4-3 

4.2 

3-9 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4-5 

4.2 

Paper 

0.77 

0.83 

0.77 

0.77 

0-79 

0.78 

0.80 

0-79 

0.77 

Printing 

1.4 

'•5 

1-5 

1.6 

»-5 

1.6 

1.6 

1*5 

1.6 

Metal 

10.9 

10.7 

7-5 

8.0 

9-2 

8.5 

8.6 

8.5 

8.1 

Chemical 

*•7 

J -5 

1.4 

1.4 

1-5 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

Misc. & rubber 

2.1 

2.0 

<•7 

1.8 

1.8 

1-7 

»-7 

1-7 

1-7 

Construction 

3-4 

3-8 

3-9 

4-7 

5-1 

5-4 

5-2 

5-7 

5-3 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

10.7 

11.4 

11.1 

10.6 

10.7 

10.4 

10.2 

10.0 

99 

Electric light & power 

0.36 

0.39 

0.46 

0.48 

0-57 

0.62 

0.63 

0.68 

0.71 

Mfd. gas 

0.21 

0.18 

0.20 

0.20 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

Steam rr., Pull., & exp. 

7.0 

7-3 

6.9 

6.3 

6.6 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

5.8 

Street rwy. 

0-97 

0.98 

1.0 

1.0 

0-93 

0.90 

0.85 

0.80 

0.77 

Water transp. 

0.96 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.94 

0-93 

0.90 

Pipe lines 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0 

0 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

Telephone 

0.92 

0-99 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

l.l 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

Telegraph 

0.25 

0.25 

0.27 

0.24 

0.24 

0.25 

0.26 

0.26 

0.25 

Trade 

12.8 

> 3-9 

14.1 

14.1 

» 3-9 

»1-5 

145 

» 4-3 

14.7 

Finance 

31 

3-3 

3-7 

3-4 

3*3 

3-5 

3-5 

3-6 

3-9 

Banking 

1.0 

i.i 

>•3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Insurance 

0-99 

1.0 

1-3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

»‘3 

*•3 

1.4 

Real estate 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

J -3 

Service 

11.9 

12.2 

14.1 

14.2 

139 

» 4-5 

14.8 

15.0 

15-5 

Professional 

2.0 

1-9 

2.2 

2-3 

2.3 

2.5 

2-5 

2-5 

2.6 

Personal 

3.0 

3 » 

3-4 

3.6 

3-4 

3-5 

3-7 

3-7 

3.8 

Domestic 

5.6 

5-5 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

6.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.7 

Miscellaneous 

1.4 

1-7 

2.0 

1.8 

1-9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

Government 

11.5 

9-2 

10.3 

9-4 

8.7 

91 

91 

8.9 

91 

Federal 

5-9 

3-4 

3-7 

3.0 

2.6 

2.7 

2.6 

2*5 

2.5 

State 

0-53 

0*55 

0.61 

0.58 

0-53 

0.58 

0.62 

0.56 

0.61 

County 

0.49 

0.51 

0.61 

0.61 

0-57 

0.61 

0.58 

Ov57 

0-59 

City incl. pub. educ. 

4.6 

4*7 

5-4 

5-2 

5.0 

5-2 

5-3 

5-2 

5-4 

Miscellaneous 

3-8 

3.8 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4-5 

4-5 

4-7 
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TABLE 63 


Employees (full-time equivalents) 


ip28 


/pjo 



^933 

^934 

^933 


^937 

ic,38 

33*394 

35*059 32*882 29:426 25,941 

25.842 28,254 29.483 31,400 33,272 30,802 

5-9 

5.6 

5-7 

6.0 

6.2 

6.2 

5-4 

5-5 

5-2 

5.0 

5*4 

2-9 

2-9 

2-9 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.7 

0.48 

0.44 

0.44 

0.44 

0.40 

0.35 

0.37 

0.33 

0.30 

0.28 

0.26 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1-5 

1.4 

1-5 

1.6 

1*5 

*•5 

1.4 

1.4 

0-35 

0.36 

0.34 

0.28 

0.21 

0.21 

0.24 

0.27 

0.32 

0.39 

0.32 

0.37 

0.17 

0.42 

0.33 

0.35 

0.40 

0.46 

0.44 

0.45 

0.45 

0.46 

0-33 

0.31 

0.31 

0.31 

0.28 

0.28 

0.30 

0.29 

0.29 

0.28 

0.26 

27.7 

28.2 

26.8 

253 

24.4 

26.3 

279 

28.5 

28.9 

29.8 

27.1 

2.9 

2.9 

3.0 

30 

3 ‘ 

3-4 

3.6 

3*5 

3-4 

3-4 

3-5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.2 

6.5 

6.6 

7-5 

7-4 

7-5 

7-3 

71 

6.7 

4.0 

3-9 

3-4 

2.9 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

3-2 

3-4 

31 

0.76 

0.76 

0.78 

0.77 

0.79 

0.87 

0.92 

0.90 

0.88 

0.89 

0.89 

1.6 

1.6 

1-7 

1-7 

1*7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1-7 

1*7 

8.3 

8.8 

8.0 

6.9 

6.3 

6.6 

7*7 

8.2 

8.7 

9.6 

7-7 

1.4 

>•5 

1-5 

1.4 

'•4 

1.6 

*7 

1.6 

1.6 

1-5 

1-5 

>•7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1-5 

*•7 

>•7 

1.8 

*•7 

1.8 

1.6 

5-3 

5-2 

4-9 

4.0 

3.0 

2.5 

2.6 

2.6 

31 

31 

31 

9.6 

9-3 

9-3 

8.9 

8.6 

8.2 

7.8 

7-4 

7-3 

7-3 

7.0 

0-75 

0.78 

0.85 

0.88 

0.87 

0.83 

0.80 

0.78 

0.78 

0.77 

0.80 

0.21 

0.18 

0.19 

0.18 

0.18 

0.19 

0.18 

0.17 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

5-5 

5-2 

5.0 

4.8 

4.4 

4.2 

4.0 

3-8 

3.8 

3.8 

3-4 

0-73 

0.69 

0.68 

0.68 

0.67 

0.61 

0.56 

0.52 

0.48 

0.44 

0.44 

0.89 

0.83 

0.84 

0.81 

0.80 

0.88 

0.84 

0.84 

0.84 

0.86 

0.83 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

1.2 

1.2 

1-3 

1.2 

*•3 

1.2 

i.i 

1.0 

0.97 

0.98 

1.0 

0.26 

0.27 

0.28 

0.28 

0.26 

0.25 

0.25 

0.23 

0.23 

0.23 

0.22 

14.8 

14.8 

15.1 

15.1 

14.8 

14.7 

> 4-9 

» 4-3 

14.0 

* 3-9 

14-3 

4.2 

4-3 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

4.6 

4-3 

4.2 

4.1 

4.0 

4.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

0.92 

0.86 

0.84 

0.91 

1.4 

1.4 

>•5 

»-7 

1-9 

1.8 

>•7 

»-7 

1.6 

>•5 

1-7 

*•5 

1.6 

1.6 

J -7 

>•7 

>•7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

15-7 

15.8 

16.2 

16.9 

173 

16.6 

16.9 

173 

* 7-3 

17.2 

18.0 

2.8 

2.8 

3.0 

3-4 

3.8 

3.8 

3-5 

3-5 

3-5 

3-4 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

4.2 

4.4 

4-7 

4-3 

4-7 

4.8 

4-7 

4-7 

4-9 

6.7 

6.6 

6.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.1 

6.3 

6.S 

6.4 

6.4 

6.3 

2-5 

2-5 

2.4 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.4 

8.6 

2.8 

2.8 

30 

9-2 

9.0 

9.8 

11.1 

12.5 

12.4 

11.7 

n.7 

11.7 

11.4 

12.5 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

3.0 

3-3 

3-3 

3-3 

3-6 

3-7 

3.6 

3-9 

0.62 

0.61 

0.68 

0.81 

0.94 

0.94 

0.92 

0.96 

0.96 

0.98 

1.1 

0.62 

0.62 

0.68 

0.79 

0.92 

0.90 

0.84 

0.83 

0.82 

0.81 

0.91 

5-5 

5-3 

5.8 

6.5 

7-4 

7.2 

6.6 

6.4 

6.2 

6.1 

6.7 

4-7 

4.8 

4-9 

5-3 

5.8 

5-9 

5.6 

6-6 

5*5 

5*5 

5-7 
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TABLE 64 

Entrepreneurial Net Income 


PART TWO 


Total ($000,000) 

Agriculture 

Mining 
An til. coal 
Bit. coal 
Metal 
Oil & gas 
Other 

Manufacturing 
Food & tobacco 
Textile & leather 
Constr. mat. & furn. 
Paper 
Printing 
Metal 
Chemical 
Misc. Sc rubber 

Construction 

Transp. & other pub. util. 
Electric light & power 
Water transp. 

Trade 

Finance 

Insurance 

Service 

Professional 

Personal 

Miscellaneous 

Miscellaneous 

• Less than 0.005 per cent. 


/p/p 

/p20 

/p2/ 

I(J 22 

18.355 14.108 

00 

11,073 

48.9 

48.6 

43-3 

38.0 

0.21 

0.46 

0.14 

0.26 

. ♦ 

. * 

. # 

# 

0.04 

0.08 

0.03 

0.07 

0.02 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.14 

0.32 

0.09 

0.17 

0.02 

0.03 

0.01 

0.02 

5-2 

41 

2*5 

4-9 

1.1 

0-79 

0 * 5.5 

1.2 

2.3 

0.98 

0.93 

1*7 

Ov 57 

0.87 

0.23 

0.70 

0.06 

0.12 

0.02 

0.05 

0.34 

0.52 

0.58 

0.61 

0.56 

0.51 

0.08 

0.30 

0.17 

0.1 1 

0.05 

0.15 

0.21 

0.22 

0.02 

0.20 

2.3 

2.3 

2.2 

3*2 

0.10 

0.10 

0.06 

0.06 

0.02 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.09 

0.08 

0.02 

0.0 j 

25.2 

21.4 

19.2 

23.8 

0.66 

1.0 

1.6 

1*3 

0,66 

1.0 

1.6 

1-3 

15.1 

19.0 

26.7 

25.2 

8.5 

9-5 

13,0 

15*7 

4.6 

6.3 

9*3 

6.1 

!!.0 

3*2 

4.4 

3*3 

*•3 

31 

4*3 

3*2 


192) 

1924 

/p 25 

1926 

12,715 12,978 14475 

14,123 

39*2 

41*5 

430 

40.7 

0.20 

0.18 

0.31 

0.36 

* 

# 

* 

# 

0.05 

0.04 

0.06 

0.07 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.12 

0.12 

0.21 

0.21 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

4*7 

3.6 

3.6 

3*2 

1.1 

1.1 

0.85 

0.91 

1.4 

0.73 

1.0 

0.67 

0.86 

0.58 

0*57 

0.51 

0.05 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.48 

0.47 

0-13 

0.42 

0.14 

0.37 

0.10 

0.38 

0.14 

0.13 

0.13 

0.15 

0.20 

0.17 

0.18 

0.15 

3.0 

4.6 

5*3 

4.1 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

22.9 

20.3 

18.2 

17.7 

1.4 

1*5 

1*5 

1.6 

1*4 

1*5 

1*5 

1.6 

25.1 

25.1 

24.8 

28.6 

15.2 

15.8 

16.5 

18.5 

6.7 

6.2 

5.6 

7*1 

3*3 

3*1 

2.8 

3*0 

3*4 

3*3 

3*2 

3*7 
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u)2y 

li)2S 

H) 21 J 

J930 

KJJl 

I(J 32 

i 3><>37 ' 

1 1,366 

1 1 ,083 

8,119 

5,680 

.11. « 

P >'3 

41.6 

3»-3 

31-0 

32.2 

0.23 

0.28 

0.32 

0.01 

—0.14 

—0.29 

... * 

. . . * 

* 

# 

# 


0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.01 

— 0.02 

—0.03 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.0 1 

# 

« 

— 0.0 1 

o.iO 

0.20 

0.23 

0.03 

— 0.10 

— ‘)-23 

0,0a 

0.02 

0.03 

♦ 

— 0.01 

— 0.02 

3-3 

32 

3 <> 

»-7 

0.91 

— 0.28 

(>.90 

0.96 

^•93 

1.0 

0.94 

0.84 


0.76 

r\ /ir 

111 




1 .u 

UAirj 

1 1 



<^■ 3.5 

0-39 

0 - 3.5 

0.08 

—0.18 

— «-19 

0.05 

0.0 1 

0.04 

0.03 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.40 

o.ja 

0. jO 

0-37 

0.31 

0.29 

0.29 

0 - 3 1 

0.38 

0.19 

— 0.02 

— 0.26 

0.12 

O.lj 

0.1 1 

0.12 

0.10 

0.08 

0.1 1 

0.13 

0.1 1 

0.02 

— 0.02 

— 0.1 1 

39 

34 

3-7 

3-3 

2.0 

— <>*32 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.01 

0.02 

0.01 

O.Ul 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.01 

0 01 

0.03 

0.01 

0.05 

0.03 

0.01 


17.6 

18.0 

16.7 

M -9 

16.0 

1 9.0 

1-7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.3 

2.8 

34 

1*7 

1.8 

1.8 

2-3 

2.8 

3-1 

27-9 

293 

29.1 

35 -' 

39-3 

.10.1 

18.0 

19-7 

19.8 

23-7 

2G.4 

27.7 

7.0 

0.7 

G -5 

8.0 

8.9 

8.6 

2-9 

2-9 

2.7 

34 

4.0 

4.2 

3.6 

3-7 

3*7 

44 

5.0 

5.8 
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TABLE 64 


Entrepreneurial Net Income 





i()j6 

^ 9)7 


7.090 

8.970 

9 - 9' 1 

1 L 135 

11.875 

11,192 

37-7 

12.8 

11-5 

11-1 

13-5 

39- 1 

—0.13 

0.08 

0.06 

0.1 1 

0.21 

0.22 

« 

... * 

* 

* 

* 

^ * 

—0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

* 

... * 

« 

. . . * 

0.0 1 

0.01 

— 0.10 

0.06 

0.05 

0.1 1 

0.16 

0.17 

— 0.0 1 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

2.4 

2-3 

2.6 

3-3 

2.7 

2.1 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

0.88 

0.83 

0.80 

o.p 

0 55 

0.76 

0.52 

0-53 

—0.03 

0.08 

0.1 6 

0.32 

«-33 

0.15 

0.03 

0 03 

0.03 

0.01 

0.0 1 

« 

0 jO 

0.30 

0.3 1 

«-34 

0.31 

0.24 

0.01 

0.08 

0.22 

t) 3 l 

0-39 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.15 

0.11 

0.09 

0 01 

0.07 

o.ii 

0.16 

0.14 

0.12 

0.28 

l.I 

1.8 

2.7 

2.8 

3-3 

0.03 

0.0 1 

0.0 1 

0.06 

0.06 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.05 

0.06 

0.02 

83-3 

20.0 

18.1 

> 7-5 

17.6 

18.9 

2-5 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

*•9 

1-9 

2-5 

2.1 

2.0 

1.8 

*•9 

'•9 

29*3 

27-5 

26. 5 

26.0 

26.7 

29.2 

80.3 

18.1 

17.6 

17-3 

18.1 

19.6 

6.0 

().0 

6.3 

G -3 

6.0 

7.0 

3 -‘> 

2.8 

2.6 

2-5 

2.6 

2.6 

4-5 

4.1 

4.2 

4.2 

- 1-5 

4-9 
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TABLE 65 

Entrepreneurial Withdrawals 


'lolal ($ooo,o(K)) 

Agriculture 

Mining 
Anth. coal 
Bit. coal 
Metal 
Oil & gas 
Other 

Manufacturing 
Food & tobacco 
'Fextile & leather 
Constr. mat. & furn. 
Paper 
Printing 
Metal 
Chemical 
Misc. & rubber 

Construction 

Tiansp. & other pub. util. 
Electric light & power 
Water transp. 

Trade 

Finance 

Insurance 

Service 

Miscellaneous 

* Less than 0.005 per cent. 


1919 

1920 

1921 

J922 

11,782 13,477 

10,269 

10,789 

5<).9 

57-5 

51.8 

47-5 

0.26 

0.30 

0.31 

0.27 

. # 

. . * 

. • 

i 

0.04 

0.05 

0.07 

0.07 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.18 

0.20 

0.20 

0.17 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

4.4 

4.0 

3-9 

3-6 

1.6 

1*3 

>•3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0.48 

0.52 

0.45 

0.45 

0.0^ 

0.05 

0.05 

0.0 1 

t>-34 

0.40 

0.45 

0.42 

0.38 

«*34 

0.28 

0.25 

0.19 

0.17 

0.16 

0.15 

0.16 

0.16 

0.15 

0.14 

2.0 

1.8 

2.2 

2-9 

0.09 

0.07 

0.07 

c 

b 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.06 

0.04 

0.0 1 

0.0 1 

18.6 

m 

21.2 

19.0 

1.0 

i.i 

1.4 

1.4 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.4 

14.4 

*3-7 

16.4 

22.3 

2.2 

2-3 

2.7 

3-» 



J924 

192$ 

1926 

IL345 

11,946 12,503 

12.452 

49.6 

48.1 

4614 

47.1 

0.28 

0.24 

0.21 

0.20 

. • 

. . . * 

. . .* 


0 

d 

0.05 

0.04 

0.04 

0.01 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.17 

0.15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

3-4 

3*1 

30 

30 

1.1 

0.98 

0.88 

0.90 

0.92 

0.84 

0.85 

0.84 

0.42 

0.40 

0.40 

0-39 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.38 

0-37 

«‘35 

0.34 

0.26 

0.25 

0.23 

0.22 

0.14 

0.12 

0.12 

0.11 

0.13 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

2.7 

3-3 

4*5 

3-4 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.04 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

18.3 

17-9 

16.7 

17.1 

1-5 

1.6 

1-7 

1.8 

1-5 

1.6 

i '7 

1.8 

21.1 

22.5 

24.1 

24.1 

30 

31 

3-3 

3-3 
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TABLE 65 


Entrepreneurial Withdrawals 


I^2^ 

1^28 

1929 

19^0 

1931 

1932 

^933 

^934 

^933 

19)6 

^937 

19)8 

12,621 

12,876 13,385 12,774 

11,208 

9747 

9*019 

9*099 

9*516 

10,120 

11,228 

CO 

46.2 

45-3 

44.1 

43-7 

40.5 

35-9 

351 

38.5 

397 

39-8 

40.5 

40.6 

0.19 

0.18 

0.16 

0.16 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.17 

i 

# 

# 

... * 

* 

. . .• 

. # 

. . # 

. . # 

. # 

. . .* 

. . * 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

* 

. . .* 

. . .* 

.* 

# 

. * 

* 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.13 

0.12 

0.11 

0.12 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.13 

0.13 

0.13 

0.13 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

2.6 

2.4 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

24 

2.4 

24 

0-95 

0-99 

0.98 

0.92 

0.90 

0.82 

073 

0.72 

0.67 

0.78 

0.83 

0.86 

0.81 

0-75 

0.72 

0.64 

0.61 

0.48 

0.52 

0.50 

0.54 

0.61 

0.55 

0.54 

0-34 

0.34 

0-33 

0.28 

0.23 

0.17 

0.15 

0.17 

0.19 

0.24 

0.25 

0.24 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.34 

0.32 

0.30 

0.30 

0.29 

0.34 

0.34 

0.26 

0.29 

0.31 

0.30 

0.31 

0.21 

0.20 

0.21 

0.18 

0.15 

0.11 

0.11 

0.13 

0.16 

0.20 

0.21 

0.20 

0.11 

0.10 

0.11 

0.10 

0.10 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.10 

0.11 

0.10 

0.11 

0.11 

0.12 

0.11 

0.11 

O.IO 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.10 

0.11 

0.11 

0.11 

3-3 

30 

3*3 

3-1 

2.4 

2.2 

1-9 

2.2 

2.6 

34 

31 

34 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0,01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.04 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

16.7 

16.5 

16.7 

17-3 

191 

20.0 

19-9 

20.0 

19.1 

19.0 

18.2 

18.9 

1-9 

1*9 

1-9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1*9 

1-9 

19 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

254 

26.6 

273 

27.4 

294 

331 

34-3 

307 

« 9.6 

28.4 

28.7 

27.6 

3-5 

3-6 

3-7 

3-7 

3-9 

44 

4.6 

44 

4.6 

4.8 

4-9 

5.0 
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TABLE 66 


PART TWO 


Entrepreneurs 



Hjtg 

H )20 

HJ 21 

1^22 

UJ23 


192$ 

I(J 26 

Total (000) 

9.374 

9.401 

9.105 

9457 

9,468 

9,560 

9.664 

9,662 

Agii( 111 line 

08.2 

68.1 

68.5 

67.7 

66.8 

66.1 

65-3 


Mining 

a.24 

0.23 

0.22 

0.21 

0.21 

0.19 

0.18 

0.17 

Anth. coal 

* 

* 

^ _ • 

♦ 

• 

* 



Bit. coal 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.0 j 

0.04 

0.04 

Metal 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.UI 

0.01 

U.OI 

0.01 

Oil & gas 

0.15 

0.15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.11 

Oiliei 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

O.U 2 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

Maniilaclining 

2.7 

2-1 

1.8 

>•7 

1.6 

1-5 

1.4 

1-1 

Food & tobacco 

0.85 

0-73 

0-57 

0-53 

0.50 

0.46 

0.42 

»-l 3 

I cxlile It leather 


0.41 

0.38 

0.36 

03 1 

0.32 

0.29 

0.30 

Constr. mat. & furn. 


0-15 

0.27 

0.25 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.20 

Paper 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Piinling 

0.32 

0.29 

0.23 

0.21 

O.IC) 

0.19 

0.19 

0.19 

Metal 

0.30 

0.28 

0.22 

0.20 

0.17 

o.iO 

0.14 

O.I| 

Chemical 

0.07 

o.oO 

0.05 

0.05 

0.0 1 

0.04 

0.0 j 

0.04 

Mise. & iiihher 

0.14 

0.12 

0.09 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.07 

Construction 

l.U 

0.9O 

«-79 

1.2 

‘•3 

'•7 

2.0 

1.8 

Transp. k other pub. util. 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.U2 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

Electric light k power 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.U1 

Water transp. 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Trade 

12.3 

12.5 

12.9 

13.1 

»34 

13.0 

13.8 

14.1 

Service 

13.0 

» 3 ’» 

13.0 

13.2 

13.6 

13.8 

14.1 

» 4-5 

Professional 

4.8 

4.8 

4-9 

5.0 

5-2 

5-3 

5-4 

5.6 

Personal 

4«3 

4-3 

4.2 

4-5 

4.8 

5.0 

5-3 

5-5 

Miscellaneous 

4.0 

3-9 

3.8 

3-7 

3.6 

3-5 

3-4 

3-3 

Miscellaneous 

2-5 

2.7 

2.8 

2-9 

3.0 

3-1 

3.2 

3-4 


* Less than 0.005 per cent. 
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TABLE 66 
Entrepreneurs 


/p 27 

1^28 

1929 

1910 

794/ 

1932 

^ 9)3 

^934 

m 5 

1936 

1937 

1998 

9.696 

9.757 

9.854 

9.893 

9.971 

10,062 

10.199 

10,280 

10.333 

» 0,145 

10,525 

10,601 

64.1 

63.8 

63.3 

63.5 

64.2 

65*3 

65.6 

65.6 

655 

619 

615 

6(5 

0.16 

0.15 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.13 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

... * 

... * 

... * 

... * 

• 

. . * 

. . . # 

. . # 

. . • 

. . * 

. . . # 

A 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

... * 

... * 

. . . * 

. . ♦ 

. # 

. . . # 

. . . • 

. # 

. . . # 

. . . # 

i 

0.11 

0.10 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

0.84 

0.71 

0.74 

0-79 

0.87 

0.94 

0.94 

0.44 

0.44 

0.45 

0.41 

0-35 

0.30 

0.25 

0.24 

0.24 

0.29 

0.34 

0.33 

0.31 

0.29 

0.27 

0.24 

0.20 

0.16 

0.14 

0.14 

0.14 

0.15 

0.15 

0.15 

0.18 

0.21 

0.24 

0.19 

0.15 

0.10 

0.07 

0.09 

0.11 

0.12 

0.13 

0.13 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

. . . * 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.19 

0.17 

0.15 

0.14 

0.13 

0.12 

0.11 

0.12 

0.13 

0.14 

0.11 

0.14 

0.14 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.10 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

1-7 

1-7 

1-7 

1-7 

1-5 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1-3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

0.01 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

# 

... * 

... * 

... * 


. .# 

. . . * 

. . # 

. . * 

# 

. . . # 

A 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

. . .* 

. . . # 

. . . # 

. # 

# 

. . # 

A 

» 4-3 

14.6 

14.7 

14.6 

145 

» 4-3 

14.1 

13.6 

13.1 

133 

13-4 

13-4 

14.8 

14.8 

15.1 

15.2 

15.1 

15.0 

15-3 

155 

15-7 

15.8 

15.8 

15.8 

5-8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.5 

6.6 

6.7 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

5.8 

5-7 

6.0 

5-9 

5.8 

5.8 

6.0 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.2 

6.2 

3-2 

31 

3.0 

2.9 

2-9 

2,8 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

3-5 

36 

3-7 

3-6 

3-4 

3-2 

31 

3-3 

3-5 

3.6 

3.8 

3-9 
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TABLE 67 

Service Income including Entrepreneurial Savings * 


/p/p /p20 /p2/ /p22 192) 192^ 192^ 1926 

55.495 57.998 44.482 48,077 56,055 56,302 59,494 62,140 


Total ($000,000) 

Agriculture 

Mining 
Anth. coal 
Bit. coal 
Metal 
Oil & gas 
Other 

Manufacturing 
Food & tobacco 
Textile & leather 
Constr. mat. & furn. 
Paper 
Printing 
Metal 
Chemical 
Misc. & rubber 

Construction 

Transp. & other pub. util. 
Electric light & power 
Mfd. gas 

Steam rr., Pull., & exp. 
Street rwy. 

Water transp. 

Pipe lines 
Telephone 
Telegraph 

Trade 

Finance 
Banking 
Insurance 
Real estate 

Service 

Government 

Federal 

State 

County 

City inch pub. educ. 
Miscellaneous 


18.9 

> 4-9 

11.3 

11.1 


3-6 

3-5 

3.0 

0.40 

0.44 

0.68 

0.38 

1.4 

1-9 

»-9 

1.6 

0.43 

0-44 

0.31 

0.29 

0-35 

0.56 

0*39 

0.44 

0.18 

0.26 

0.24 

0.24 

24.2 

26.2 

22.7 

22.9 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

51 

5.0 

5-3 

5-3 

8*9 

3-5 

2-9 

3-2 

0.52 

0.65 

0.60 

0.59 

1.2 

*•5 

1-7 

»‘7 

8.9 

9.8 

6.8 

6.8 

1-3 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

J -5 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

3-7 

4.4 

4.2 

4.8 

8.3 

10.4 

10.8 

9.6 

0.26 

0.31 

0.42 

0.41 

0.14 

0.14 

0.18 

0.17 

5-7 

7.2 

7.0 

6.2 

0.66 

0.80 

0-99 

0.90 

0.92 

1.2 

1.2 

0-95 

0.05 

0.06 

0 

6 

0.07 

0-43 

0.54 

0-73 

0-73 

0.13 

0.17 

0.18 

0.17 

18.1 

15.6 

15-5 

i 7'3 

2.7 

31 

4.2 

3-9 

0.69 

0.82 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

>•9 

1.8 

0.83 

0.93 

1.2 

1.1 

10.9 

11.6 

14.8 

15.2 

7-3 

6.7 

9.0 

8.2 

4-3 

3-3 

4.0 

3-3 

0-34 

0.40 

0.61 

0-55 

0.27 

0.31 

0.48 

0.47 

2-3 

2.6 

3-9 

3-9 

3-2 

3-4 

4.0 

3*9 


11.1 

11.7 

12.6 

11.4 

3.6 

3-1 

2.7 

3-1 

0-55 

0.61 

0.38 

0.54 

2.0 

1.4 

1-3 

1.4 

0.36 

0*35 

0-35 

0.34 

0.41 

0.38 

0.44 

0.52 

0.30 

0.30 

0.29 

0.29 

243 

22.8 

22.7 

22.5 

2.5 

2.4 

2.3 

2.2 

5-2 

4-5 

4.6 

4*3 

3-5 

3-5 

3-4 

3-4 

0.60 

0.60 

0.60 

0.61 

1.6 

1-7 

1-7 

1.8 

8.3 

7.6 

7.6 

7.6 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

1-3 

*•3 

1-3 

5-9 

6.4 

6.5 

6.7 

9-2 

9-1 

8.7 

8.7 

o.j6 

0.53 

0.52 

0.58 

0.17 

0.18 

0.18 

0.18 

6.1 

5-7 

5-5 

5-4 

0.78 

0.78 

0-73 

0.70 

0.83 

0.88 

0.81 

0.80 

0.07 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.70 

0-75 

0.74 

0-75 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.18 

16.6 

16.3 

16.2 

16.0 

3-5 

3.8 

3.8 

4.0 

0-97 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1-5 

1-7 

1.8 

1-9 

1.0 

1.1 

0.96 

1.1 

J 4-5 

15.1 

153 

16.0 

7-3 

7.6 

7-5 

7-5 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

0.51 

057 

0.51 

0.43 

0.42 

0.45 

0.42 

0.42 

3-6 

3.8 

3-8 

3-9 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4-3 


* Excluding Social Security contributions of employers. 
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TABLE 67 

Service Income including Entrepreneurial Savings • 


/p27 1928 1929 19)0 1931 I9J2 29}) I9J4 I93i 19J6 29jy 29)8 
62fljo 63,243 66,580 58,851 48,588 37,379 37,144 43.858 47.841 53.92" 58449 54,424 


11.3 

10.9 

10.9 

9-1 

74 

6.5 

8.6 

10.0 

10.6 

10.7 

10.2 

9-5 

2.7 

24 

24 

2-3 

2.0 

>•7 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2.1 

>•9 

0.48 

0.44 

0.38 

0.41 

0.40 

0.38 

0-34 

0.34 

0.28 

0.23 

0.20 

0.18 

1.2 

1.0 

0.96 

0.90 

0.81 

0.72 

0.78 

0.92 

0-93 

0.96 

0.96 

0.80 

0.32 

0.30 

0.31 

0.29 

0.22 

0.14 

0.14 

0.16 

0.19 

0.23 

0.32 

0.24 

0.46 

0.38 

0.48 

042 

0.31 

0.31 

0-35 

042 

0.40 

041 

<>•45 

047 

0.28 

0.26 

0.23 

0.24 

0.22 

0.18 

0.16 

0.17 

0.17 

0.19 

0.20 

0.18 

22.5 

22.6 

23.0 

22.1 

20.6 

18.8 

194 

20.5 

21.2 

21.5 

23.2 

19.8 

2*3 

2-3 

2-3 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

4.7 

44 

44 

4.0 

4.2 

3-9 

4-5 

44 

4-5 

4.2 

4.1 

3-7 

3*2 

3-1 

3.0 

2.7 

2.1 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

1-9 

2.1 

2.4 

2.0 

0.61 

0.61 

0.61 

0.65 

0.66 

0.65 

0.69 

0.70 

0.69 

0.67 

0.70 

0.67 

1.8 

1-9 

>•9 

2.2 

2.2 

2-3 

2.0 

1*9 

1.8 

>•7 

1.8 

1.8 

7-4 

7-7 

8.3 

7-5 

6.2 

5-2 

5-2 

6.3 

6.9 

7*5 

8.9 

6.4 

1.2 

1.2 

>•3 

>•3 

1-3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 


*•3 

>•4 

>•1 

1.4 

14 

1*3 

*•3 

1-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

>•3 

>•3 

>•3 

1.1 

6.3 

6.2 

6.0 

5.6 

44 

30 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2-9 

3 -' 

3 > 

8.6 

8.4 

8.3 

8.6 

8.9 

8.8 

8.2 

7-5 

7-3 

7.2 

7-3 

7.2 

0.60 

0.64 

0.65 

0.77 

0.87 

0.94 

0.86 

0-79 

0.76 

<>•74 

0.76 

0.81 

0.18 

0.17 

0.15 

0.17 

0.17 

0.20 

0.20 

0.18 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

0.17 

5-4 

5-1 

5.0 

5.0 

4-9 

4-7 

44 

4.0 

4.0 

3-9 

4.0 

3.8 

0.68 

0.64 

0.62 

0.65 

0.69 

0.72 

0.61 

0.54 

0.49 

0.45 

0.42 

043 

0.77 

0.77 

0-73 

0.77 

0.78 

0.78 

0.82 

0*75 

0.81 

0.83 

0.88 

0.84 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0,08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

<>•79 

0.83 

0,89 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

<>•95 

0.90 

0.86 

0.90 

<>•99 

0.17 

0.17 

0.18 

0.21 

0.22 

0.21 

0.19 

0.18 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

15.6 

15.8 

15.6 

15.8 

16.3 

16.6 

16.6 

16.2 

> 5-3 

14.6 

1.1.6 

>54 

4-3 

4.6 

4-7 

4-9 

54 

5.8 

5-2 

4-7 

4-5 

4.1 

4.0 

4-3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

>•3 

*•5 

>•3 

1.1 

1.0 

0.96 

0.92 

1.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

24 

2.3 

2.1 

2.1 

2-3 

1.2 

1.4 

>•5 

1.4 

1.4 

1-3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.96 

1.0 

16.4 

16.6 

16.6 

> 7-5 

18.0 

18.0 

i6.2 

15.6 

* 5-5 

>54 

>55 

16.3 

8.0 

8.1 

8.1 

94 

11.9 

> 5-3 

16.6 

16.4 

16.2 

16.5 

14.6 

>7.1 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

3-3 

44 

5.7 

7-7 

9.0 

9-1 

9.8 

8.0 

9-5 

0.47 

0.49 

0.49 

0-59 

0-75 

0*99 

0-97 

0.86 

0.88 

0.85 

0.88 

1.0 

0.46 

0.48 

0.50 

0-59 

0.75 

0-95 

0.87 

0.74 

0.71 

0.67 

0.66 

075 

4.2 

4-3 

4.2 

4-9 

6.0 

7.6 

7.0 

5.8 

5-5 

5-2 

5 > 

5-9 

4-3 

44 

44 

4-7 

5-1 

5-5 

54 

5.0 

5-2 

5^2 

5-3 

54 
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TABLE 68 

Service Income excluding Entrepreneurial Savings * 


/p/p /p20 /p2/ /p22 ip24 Ip 2 ^ jp26 

'lotal ($000,000) 48.922 57.367 45.806 47,793 54.685 55.269 57.523 60,470 


Agriculture 

16.8 

16.6 

14.1 

13.1 

12.5 

12.6 

12.3 

11.9 

Mining 

3 » 

3.6 

3-5 

3.0 

3-7 

3 -» 

2.8 

3-1 

Anth. coal 

0.46 

0.44 

0.66 

0.38 

0-57 

0.62 

0.40 

0.55 

Bit. coal 

1.6 

*•9 

*•9 

1.6 

2.0 

J -5 

1-3 

1.4 

Metal 

0.48 

0.44 

0.30 

0.30 

0.36 

0.36 

0.36 

0.35 

Oil & gas 

0.39 

0.53 

0.40 

0.45 

0.43 

0-39 

0.43 

0.51 

Other 

0.20 

0.26 

0.23 

0.24 

0.30 

0.31 

0.30 

0.29 

Manufacturing 

26.6 

26.4 

22.5 

22.7 

245 

23.1 

23.2 

22.9 

Food & tobacco 

3 » 

2.8 

2-9 

2.7 

2.5 

2.4 

2-3 

2.2 

Textile k leather 

5«3 

51 

5-2 

5 '» 

5-2 

4.6 

4-7 

4*5 

Constr. mat. k furn. 

3-2 

3-4 

2.9 

3-2 

3-5 

3-5 

3*5 

3-5 

Paper 

0.58 

0.64 

0-59 

0-59 

0.61 

0.60 

0.61 

0.62 

Printing 

1-3 

1.4 

1*7 

1*7 

1.6 

*•7 

»-7 

1.8 

Metal 

10.0 

9-9 

6.7 

6.8 

8.4 

7-7 

7.8 

7.8 

Chemical 

1-5 

»-5 

1.2 

1.2 

1-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

Misc. 8c rubber 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1-3 

1.4 

1.4 

(construction 

3.8 

4.4 

4.1 

4.8 

5-9 

6.2 

6.3 

6.6 

'I’ransp. k other pub. util. 

9-4 

10.5 

10.5 

9-7 

9-5 

9*2 

9.0 

8.9 

Electric light k power 

0.29 

0.31 

0.41 

0.41 

0.47 

0.54 

0.54 

0*59 

Mfd. gas 

0.16 

0.15 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

0.18 

0.18 

0.18 

Steam rr.. Pull., & exp. 

6.5 

7.2 

6.8 

6.3 

6.2 

5.8 

5-7 

5.6 

Street rwy. 

0.75 

0.81 

0.96 

0.91 

0.80 

0.80 

0.75 

0.72 

Water transp. 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

0.96 

0.85 

0.90 

0.83 

0.82 

Pipe lines 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

Telephone 

0-19 

0.55 

0.71 

0.74 

0.71 

0.76 

0.76 

0.77 

Telegraph 

0.15 

0.17 

0.18 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.18 

Trade 

15.6 

15.1 

16.0 

16.2 

» 5-5 

15-7 

15.8 

15.8 

Finance 

31 

3 » 

4.1 

4.0 

3-6 

3-9 

3-9 

4.1 

Ranking 

00 

6 

0.82 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

Insurance 

»-3 

1.4 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1-7 

1-9 

i '9 

Real estate 

0.94 

0.94 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.99 

1.1 

Service 

10.1 

10.3 

12.8 

14.4 

134 

» 4-3 

14.8 

14.7 

Government 

8.2 

6.8 

8.7 

8.3 

7-5 

7-7 

7.8 

7-7 

Federal 

4-9 

3-4 

3.8 

3-3 

2-9 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

State 

0.38 

0.41 

0.59 

0.55 

0.52 

0.58 

0.52 

0.44 

(county 

0.31 

0.31 

0.47 

0.47 

0.43 

0.46 

0.44 

043 

City inch pub. educ. 

2.7 

2.7 

3-8 

3-9 

3-7 

3-9 

3-9 

4.0 

Miscellaneous 

3-3 

3-2 

3-6 

39 

3-9 

4.0 

4.2 

4.2 


• Excluding Social Security contributions of employers. 
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TABLE 68 

Service Income excluding Entrepreneurial Savings * 

7927 792^ 7929 7950 79^7 7952 799J 79?^ 7935 79^6 79^7 Jp )8 

61,054 62,238 65,599 60,542 51,676 41,447 39,073 43,988 47,446 52,604 57,802 54,288 


11.6 

114 

11.0 

11.1 

2.8 

24 

24 

2.2 

0.49 

045 

0-39 

0.40 

1.2 

1.0 

0*97 

0.88 

0.32 

0.30 

0.31 

0.28 

0.46 

0-37 

0.46 

0.43 

0.28 

0.26 

0.23 

0.23 

22.8 

22.9 

23-3 

21.7 

2-3 

24 

2-3 

2.4 

4-7 

4-5 

44 

4.0 

3-3 

31 

3.0 

2.7 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.63 

1.8 

1-9 

*•9 

2.1 

7-5 

7.8 

8.3 

7-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1*3 

13 

1.4 

14 

i '3 

»-3 

6.3 

6.1 

,5-9 

55 

8.8 

8.5 

8.4 

8.4 

0.60 

0.65 

0.66 

0.75 

0.18 

0.17 

0.15 

0.16 

5-4 

5-2 

5.0 

4.8 

0.69 

0.65 

0.63 

0.63 

0.78 

0.78 

0.74 

0-75 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0 

6 

0.80 

0.85 

0.90 

0-99 

0.17 

0.17 

0.18 

0.20 

154 

15-5 

15.6 

16.3 

44 

4.6 

4.8 

4.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2-3 

1-3 

1.4 

1-5 

1*3 

15.6 

15.8 

16.1 

16.3 

8.1 

8.3 

8.2 

9-2 

2.9 

2.9 

2*9 

3-2 

0.48 

0.50 

0.50 

0-57 

0.46 

049 

0.50 

0.57 

4.2 

44 

4-3 

4.8 

4-3 

44 

44 

4-5 


1U.4 

9-9 

94 

9-2 

'•9 

1.6 

»*7 

2.0 

0.38 

0.35 

0.32 

0-34 

0.77 

0.66 

0.75 

0.92 

0.20 

0.13 

0.14 

0.16 

0-33 

0.34 

0.38 

0.43 

0.21 

0.17 

0.16 

0.17 

»9*7 

»74 

18.5 

20.4 

24 

2.5 

2.6 

2.7 

4.1 

3*7 

4-3 

44 

2.1 

*5 

1.6 

1.8 

0.62 

«-59 

0.65 

0.70 

2.1 

2.1 

*•9 

1.9 

oc 

4-7 

5.0 

6.2 

1*3 

1.2 

1-3 

14 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

4-3 

3-3 

2.4 

2.3 

8.3 

8.0 

7.8 

74 

0.82 

0.85 

0.81 

0.78 

0.16 

0.18 

0.19 

0.18 

4.6 

4-2 

4.1 

4.0 

0.65 

0.65 

0.58 

0.54 

0.74 

0.71 

0.78 

0-75 

0.08 

0.07 

0.08 

0.08 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

t>-95 

0.21 

0.19 

0.18 

0.18 

17.0 

17.1 

16.1 

16.2 

5» 

5-2 

4-9 

4-7 

1.2 

1-3 

1.2 

1.1 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

24 

1-3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

17.2 

18.4 

>7-9 

16.3 

11.2 

13.8 

15.8 

16.4 

4.1 

5-2 

7-3 

9.0 

0.71 

0.89 

0.92 

0.86 

0.70 

0.86 

0.82 

0.74 

5-7 

6.9 

6.7 

6.8 

4.8 

5-2 

54 

5' 


9*3 

9.0 

9-2 

9-7 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

1-9 

0.28 

0.24 

0.21 

o.i8 

0.94 

0-99 

0.96 

0.80 

0.19 

0.24 

0-33 

0.24 

0.42 

0.42 

0.44 

0.46 

0.18 

0.20 

0.21 

0.18 

21.3 

21.8 

233 

^9*9 

2.6 

2-5 

2.6 

2.7 

4-5 

4-3 

4.1 

3-7 

*•9 

2.2 

2.4 

2.0 

0.C9 

0.68 

0.70 

0.68 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

7.0 

7-7 

9.0 

6.5 

1.4 

*•3 

•4 

14 

1-3 

*•3 

1.4 

i.i 

2.4 

3> 

3*2 

31 

74 

74 

74 

7-3 

0.76 

0*75 

0.77 

0.82 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

0.17 

4.0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

0.50 

0.46 

0.42 

0.44 

0.81 

0.81 

0.89 

0.84 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.08 

0.90 

0.88 

0.91 

0-99 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

154 

14.8 

14.7 

154 

4-5 

4.2 

4.1 

44 

1.1 

0.98 

0.94 

1.0 

2.4 

2.2 

2.2 

2.3 

1. 1 

1.0 

0-97 

1.1 

16.0 

15-5 

15.8 

16.0 

16.3 

16.9 

14.8 

17.1 

9-2 

10.0 

8.1 

9*5 

0.88 

0.87 

0.89 

1.0 

0.72 

0.68 

0.67 

0-75 

5-5 

5-3 

51 

5-9 

5-3 

5-3 

54 

5-5 
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TABLE 69 

Number Engaged (employees on full-time equivalent basis) 

7p/p 1920 1921 1922 192} J924 192^ 1926 
39,818 40,212 36,519 38,043 40,819 40,634 41,344 42,783 


Total (000) 

Agriculture 

Mining 
Anth. coal 
Bit. coal 
Metal 
Oil k gas 
Other 

Manufacturing 
F<x)tl & tobacco 
Textile & leather 
Constr. mat. k furn. 
Paper 
Printing 
Metal 
Chemical 
Misc. k rubber 

Construction 

Transp. & other pub. util. 
Electric light k power 
Mfd. gas 

Steam rr., Pull., k exp. 
Street rwy. 

Water transp. 

Pipe lines 
Telephone 
Telegraph 

Trade 

Finance 
Banking 
Insurance 
Real estate 

Service 

Professional 

Personal 

Domestic 

Miscellaneous 

Government 

Federal 

State 

County 

City incl. pub. educ. 
Miscellaneous 


21.3 

21.3 

23.2 

22.2 

2.8 

30 

2.5 

24 

0-39 

0-37 

0.46 

0.27 

1-5 

»-7 

>•3 

1.2 

0*37 

0.36 

0.22 

0.27 

0.32 

0-37 

0.30 

0.36 

0.22 

0.26 

0.23 

0.25 

254 

24.8 

21.2 

22.4 

3.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.7 

5*7 

5-5 

5.6 

5-7 

34 

3-3 

30 

3-5 

0.59 

0.64 

0-57 

0.58 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

8.4 

8.3 

5.6 

6.0 

*•3 

1.2 

i.i 

1.1 

1.6 

1.6 

‘•3 

14 

2.8 

31 

3-1 

3-8 

8.2 

8.7 

8.2 

8.0 

0.28 

0.30 

0-31 

0.36 

0.16 

0.14 

0.14 

0.15 

5*3 

5.6 

5 -» 

4 . 8 ‘ 

0.74 

»-75 

0.77 

0.77 

0.74 

0.90 

0.84 

0.8 1 

0.05 

0.04 

0.06 

0.06 

0.70 

0.76 

0.80 

0.82 

0.19 

0.19 

0.20 

0.18 

12.6 

13.6 

13.8 

J 3-9 

24 

2-5 

2.8 

2.6 

0.78 

0.86 

0.93 

0.87 

0.76 

0.80 

0.94 

0.90 

0.83 

0.86 

0.89 

0.81 

12.2 

12.4 

13.8 

»39 

2.6 

2.6 

2-9 

3.0 

3-3 

34 

3-6 

3.8 

4-3 

4.2 

4-7 

4.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2*5 

23 

8.8 

7.6 

7.6 

7-1 

4-5 

2.6 

2.7 

2.2 

0.40 

0.42 

0.46 

043 

0.38 

0-39 

0.46 

0.46 

3-5 

3.6 

4.0 

39 

3-5 

3-5 

3-8 

3*9 


20.4 

20.3 

199 

*94 

2.8 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

0-39 

0.41 

0.27 

0.38 

1.4 

1.2 

1-3 

1.4 

0.32 

0.32 

0.32 

0.31 

0 - 3.5 

0.32 

0.36 

043 

0.28 

0.28 

0.28 

0.27 

23.6 

22.2 

22.4 

22.2 

2.5 

24 

2.4 

2.3 

5.8 

5*3 

54 

5-2 

3.6 

3-5 

3.6 

3-5 

0.61 

0.60 

0.61 

0.62 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

7-1 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1-1 

»-3 

14 

1-3 

4-3 

4-.5 

4-5 

4.8 

8.2 

8.0 

7.8 

7.8 

044 

oc 

6 

0.48 

0.53 

0.16 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

5.0 

4.8 

4-7 

4.6 

0.71 

0.69 

0.66 

0.62 

0.78 

0.77 

0.72 

0.72 

0.06 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.83 

0.85 

0.87 

0.86 

0.18 

0.19 

0.20 

0.20 

13.8 

* 4-3 

M -3 

14.2 

2-5 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

0.85 

0.88 

0.89 

0.91 

0.86 

0-93 

0.97 

1.0 

0.84 

0.89 

0.80 

0.92 

13.8 

144 

14.6 

14.8 

3.0 

3 -* 

3-2 

3-2 

3-7 

3.8 

4.0 

4.1 

4.8 

5.0 

5.0 

5-1 

2.3 

24 

2.4 

2-5 

6.7 

7.0 

7.0 

6.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

>•9 

0.41 

0.44 

0.48 

043 

Oil 

047 

0.45 

0.44 

3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

4.1 

4.0 

4.1 

4.2 

4-3 
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TABLE 69 

Number Engaged (employees on full-time equivalent basis) 

ip27 1928 1^2^ ii)y 7952 79 n 'P ?5 ^95^ ^977 

42,898 43,151 44,913 42,775 39.398 36,003 36.011 38,534 39.815 41,846 13,797 41,103 


19.1 

19.0 

18.3 

19.1 

20.7 

22.7 

2-5 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.1 

2.0 

«-39 

0-37 

0.34 

0.34 

0-33 

0.29 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.29 

0.27 

0.28 

0.26 

0.21 

0.15 

0.3a 

0.31 

0.38 

0-35 

0.27 

0.2*8 

0.27 

0.26 

0.24 

0.24 

0.24 

0.21 

21.8 

21.7 

22.3 

20.8 

19.2 

17.8 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

2-3 

2.3 

5-4 

5-2 

51 

4.8 

4-9 

4.8 

3*3 

31 

31 

2.7 

2.2 

1.8 

0.60 

0-59 

0-59 

0.60 

0.58 

«*r)7 

1.2 

»-3 

*•3 


1-3 

*•3 

6.3 

6.4 

6.9 

6.2 

5-2 

4.6 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1-3 

1-3 

1-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

4-5 

4-5 

4.4 

4.2 

3*4 

2-5 

7.6 

7-4 

7*3 

7*1 

6.7 

6.2 

0-55 

0.58 

0,61 

0.66 

0.66 

0.63 

0.17 

0.16 

0.14 

0.15 

0.14 

0.13 

4-5 

4-3 

4.1 

3-9 

3.6 

3-2 

0-59 

0.57 

0.54 

0.52 

0.51 

0.48 

0.70 

0.69 

0,65 

0.65 

0.61 

0.58 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 

0.88 

0.91 

0.97 

1.0 

0-93 

0-93 

0.20 

0.20 

0.21 

0.22 

0.21 

0.19 

14.6 

14.7 

14.8 

15.0 

14-9 

14.7 

3.0 

3-2 

3-3 

3-4 

3-4 

3-4 

0-94 

0.96 

0.94 

0.94 

0.89 

0.85 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1-3 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

1-3 

»-3 

J-3 

1.2 

> 5-3 

15-5 

15.6 

16.0 

16.5 

16.6 

3-3 

3-5 

3-5 

3.8 

4.2 

4-5 

4-3 

4.2 

4.4 

4.6 

4.8 

5.0 

5*2 

5-1 

51 

5.0 

4-9 

4.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2.6 

2-5 

7.0 

7-1 

7.0 

7-5 

8.3 

9.0 

1-9 

1*9 

1-9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

0.47 

0.48 

0.47 

0.52 

0.60 

0.68 

0.46 

0.48 

0.48 

0.52 

0-59 

0.66 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

4.4 

4.8 

5-3 

4-4 

4-5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.8 

5.0 


23.0 

21.5 

21.1 

20.1 

»9-3 

20.6 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

0.25 

0.27 

0.25 

0.23 

0.21 

0.19 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.15 

0.18 

0.20 

0.24 

0.30 

0.24 

0.31 

0.36 

0-35 

0.36 

0.36 

0.36 

0.21 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.22 

0.20 

19.0 

20.7 

21.3 

21.9 

22.9 

20.4 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

2.7 

5-1 

5-5 

5.6 

5-5 

54 

5.0 

*•9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.5 

2.6 

2-3 

0.62 

0.68 

0.67 

0.66 

0.68 

0.66 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

‘•3 

*•3 

'1-7 

5-7 

6.1 

6.5 

7-3 

5.8 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

1-3 

1-3 

*•3 

1.4 

1.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2-3 

2.7 

2.7 

2.6 

5-9 

5-7 

5-5 

5*5 

5‘5 

5-2 

0-59 

^>•59 

0.58 

0*59 

0*59 

0.60 

0.14 

0.13 

0.13 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

3.0 

2-9 

2.8* 

2.8 

2*9 

2.6 

0.14 

0.41 

0.38 

0.36 

0-33 

«-33 

0.63 

0.62 

0.62 

0.63 

0.66 

0.62 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.86 

0-79 

0-75 

0-73 

0.74 

0.77 

0.18 

0.18 

0.17 

0.17 

0.17 

0.16 

14-5 

»4-5 

14.0 

13.8 

»3-7 

14.1 

3-3 

3-2 

31 

3.0 

3.0 

3-2 

0.75 

0.73 

0.68 

0.65 

0.64 

0.68 

1-3 

»-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

»-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

16.2 

16.6 

16.9 

17.0 

16.9 

17.4 

4-5 

4-3 

4-3 

4-3 

4.2 

4.6 

4.8 

5-1 

5-2 


5.0 

5-2 

4.4 

4.6 

4-7 

4.8 

4.8 

4-7 

2.5 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2-9 

8.9 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.7 

9-3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.6 

2.8 

2.7 

2-9 

0.68 

0.67 

0.71 

0.72 

0.74 

0.81 

0.65 

0.62 

0.62 

0.61 

0.62 

0.68 

5-2 

4.8 

4-7 

4-7 

4.6 

5.0 

5-1 

5-0 

5.0 

50 

5.0 

5-3 
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TABLE 70 

Dividends 


Total (|ooo,ooo) 

Agriculture 

Mining 
Anth. coal 
Bit. coal 
Metal 
Oil & gas 
Other 

Manufacturing 
Food & tobacco 
Textile & leather 
Constr. mat. & furn. 
Paper 
Printing 
Metal 
Chemical 
Misc. & rubber 

Construction 

Transp. & other pub. util. 
Electric light & power 
Mfd. gas 

Steam rr., Pull., & exp. 
Street rwy. 

Water transp. 

Pipe lines 
Telephone 
Telegraph 

Trade 

Finance 
Banking 
Insurance 
Real estate 

Service 

Miscellaneous 


PART TWO 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 


1924 

192^ 

1926 

2,887 

3,216 

2,963 

3,«49 

3 . 8$9 

3 . 8*3 

4425 

4.725 

0-55 

0.50 

0.54 

0.52 

0.42 

• 0.39 

0.41 

0.34 

6.7 

6.5 

6.5 

4.6 

5.8 

5-6 

6.1 

6.9 

0.18 

0.16 

0.30 

0.12 

0.19 

0.22 

0.15 

0.30 

0.68 

0.75 

0.91 

o-. 5 r) 

»-75 

0.55 

0.54 

0.82 

3-1 

2.7 

2.4 

1.6 

2.2 

2.2 

24 

1.8 

1.4 

1.8 

1.6 

1-3 

1.4 

1-3 

1.6 

2.9 

1.0 

1.1 

»-3 

0.96 

*•3 

>•3 

14 

1.1 

43-7 

46.3 

44-7 

43.0 

45-9 

43*3 

43-2 

44.8 

5-3 

6.1 

5-4 

5.0 

5.8 

6.5 

6.3 

5.8 

8.7 

8.6 

6.8 

6.9 

6.4 

5*3 

4-9 

44 

3-2 

3-9 

3-7 

4.0 

4.6 

4.2 

4.2 

5-2 

1.6 

1-9 

1-7 

1.1 

»-5 

0.97 

1.4 

1.0 

1.2 

1-3 

1-9 

2.2 

1.8 

1*7 

2.0 

2.0 

13.2 

13.2 

13-3 

12.1 

14.2 

164 

15.1 

16.9 

6.9 

7.8 

8.7 

7.0 

7.0 

6.4 

7.2 

7-3 

3.6 

3-5 

34 

4-5 

4-7 

*•9 

2.1 

2.2 

0-53 

0.65 

i.i 

0-99 

0.98 

0.85 

1-3 

0.88 

18,4 

15.1 

154 

18.6 

16.6 

18.6 

18.5 

18.3 

2.4 

2.2 

2.8 

4.0 

4.2 

4-9 

5-2 

5.2 


i.i 

0.86 

0-73 

0.87 

»-3 

1.1 

1.0 

8.9 

7-3 

7.0 

74 

6.6 

7-3 

6.7 

7 » 

1.2 

1.0 

0.91 

>•5 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

0-99 

1.6 

0.88 

0.61 

0.60 

0.49 

«-35 

0.41 

0.43 

1.1 

0.96 

1.2 

2.0 

1.1 

1.2 

1.6 

1.2 

1,4 

>•3 

1.6 

2.0 

>•9 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

0.35 

0.31 

0.33 

0.32 

0.24 

0.25 

0.21 

0.25 

13-9 

11.9 

10.8 

9-9 

9.6 

10.2 

9-9 

10.0 

11.6 

12.6 

13.8 

15-5 

* 3-9 

» 3-3 

12.5 

1 1.6 

9-6 

9-3 

10.5 

10.8 

8.5 

8.6 

7-7 

7-5 

0.64 

0.60 

0.78 

1-5 

1.0 

0.88 

0.87 

0.91 

1.4 

2.8 

2-5 

3-3 

44 

3.8 

3-9 

3-2 

1.0 

2-5 

2.2 

1.6 

1.8 

J -9 

2.1 

2.2 

3.6 

3-9 

4-9 

54 

5.0 

5-9 

6.0 

4-9 
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TABLE 70 

Dividends 


75^27 

1^28 

1929 

19^0 

795/ 

1932 


^934 

1935 

19-)6 

.W 7 

J 9)8 

5 »o 5 i 

5493 

6,300 

5»993 

4.646 

3.o»6 

2,472 

3 »oil 

3.770 

4,838 

4 947 

3,486 

0-57 

0.46 

0.19 

0.12 

0.30 

0.20 

0.00 

t >*57 

0.50 

0.76 

0.65 

0,63 

5-5 

4.6 

5.8 

4.2 

3.0 

2.7 

30 

5.0 

4-9 

44 

6.0 

5-9 

0.25 

0.25 

0.25 

0.22 

0.20 

0.20 

0.03 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.02 

0.02 

0.68 

0.36 

0.43 

0.40 

0-34 

0.22 

0.17 

0.77 

0.29 

0-34 

0.24 

0.25 

1-5 

1.8 

3*1 

‘•5 

0.81 

0-37 

0.54 

0-79 

1.1 

1.6 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 

1-3 

i.i 

»-3 

0.80 

1.2 

*•5 

2.6 

*•9 

1.4 

*•9 

2.0 

0-99 

0-94 

0*93 

0.67 

0.83 

0.70 

0.76 

0-79 

*•5 

0.96 

*•3 

1.4 

44.1 

45.8 

43-5 

43-7 

00 

6 

37 * 

40.9 

42.0 

42.0 

49.8 

49-2 

40.5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.4 

7.2 

7-9 

9-7 

11.3 

10.5 

8.9 

9-2 

8.3 

9-9 

4.2 

4.2 

34 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

3 * 

3.8 

3.0 

3.6 

34 

2.4 

4-3 

4.0 

3-5 

3.0 

2-3 

1.6 

*•7 

2.6 

2-5 

3-5 

3-7 

2.3 

i.i 

1.2 

0.91 

0.86 

0-79 

0.68 

1.1 

»-3 

1.2 

*•3 

*•5 

0.76 

2.2 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

1.4 

2.1 

*•9 

2.2 

*■9 

2.1 

17.1 

17.4 

17.7 

* 5-9 

» 3-5 

10.0 

9.0 

12.7 

14.1 

18.3 

19.8 

12.1 

6.6 

9.0 

7-7 

10.0 

9-9 

9-3 

12.0 

7-7 

8.3 

94 

8.4 

8.3 

2.i 

1.8 

*•9 

1-7 

1.6 

*4 

1.4 

*•3 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

2.6 

0.94 

0-94 

0-95 

1.4 

0.86 

0.64 

0.76 

0.47 

0-55 

0.76 

0.85 

0.84 

20.6 

19.1 

20.4 

23.8 

26.6 

32-3 

33-6 

27-5 

24.7 

* 7-9 

19.2 

244 

5.6 

6.5 

7 -» 

9 -<> 

11.5 

* 4-3 

15.1 

10.9 

8.8 

7 * 

8.0 

10.8 

0.92 

0.70 

i.i 

1.1 

1-7 

2-9 

2.5 

*•9 

*•7 

1.2 

1.2 

*•7 

8.6 

6.7 

7.0 

74 

5-5 

2.5 

3 * 

4.2 

34 

3.0 

3-3 

24 

0*93 

0.84 

0.77 

0.65 

0.6 1 

«-59 

0.62 

0.64 

0-57 

0.65 

0.77 

1.0 

0.3H 

0.40 

0.45 

0.50 

0.42 

0.41 

0.32 

0.58 

*•5 

0.83 

0.83 

0.87 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

2.4 

2-9 

5-2 

4.4 

3.0 

3.8 

1.6 

*■7 

2.5 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

2-5 

3.8 

6.2 

7.6 

6.3 

4.8 

3-5 

3-3 

5 * 

0.25 

0.2 1 

0-33 

0-37 

0.22 

0.10 

0.01 

0.02 

0.12 

0.01 

0.04 

—0.02 

9.8 

91 

9.0 

8-3 

8.3 

7 * 

7.2 

10.2 

11.6 

13.8 

12.6 

13-8 

10.8 

12.0 

12.1 

11.1 

12.8 

12.3 

8.3 

8.7 

74 

5.6 

5.8 

8.4 

7.6 

§.o 

7.2 

7*5 

8.8 

9-3 

6.4 

6.2 

5.0 

4.0 

4.1 

5.6 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

i '3 

1.0 

0.66 

0-75 

1.0 

0.45 

0.43 

1.1 

2.2 

2.8 

3-8 

2.6 

2.6 

2.0 

1.2 

*•7 

1.4 

1.1 

*•3 

1.6 

2.1 

1.8 

‘•9 

1-9 

1.6 

1.8 

1.4 

*•5 

1.4 

2.3 

24 

2.0 

5.6 

6.2 

6.1 

5.6 

5.8 

5-9 

4.8 

4.0 

6.9 

4-5 

3-3 

3-6 
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TABLE 7 1 

Interest 


PART TWO 



ipip 

1^20 

Ip 2 I 

ip22 

ip2) 

1924 

192$ 

1926 

Total (|ooo,ooo) 

3.229 

3.653 

3.872 

3.980 

4,206 

4-374 

4.579 

4.699 

Agriculture 

11. 1 

11.8 

12.7 

12.8 

12.1 

11.1 

10.0 

9-5 

Mining 

0.72 

0.83 

0.99 

0.84 

0.89 

1.2 

1.2 

0-99 

Anth. coal 

0.18 

0.18 

0-33 

0.19 

0.24 

0.38 

0.28 

0.24 

Bit. coal 

0.22 

0.29 

0.33 

0.29 

0.31 

0.32 

0-33 

0.22 

Metal 

0.14 

0.13 

0.10 

0.10 

0.11 

0.16 

0.18 

0.11 

Oil & gas 

0.11 

0.15 

0.14 

0.15 

0.13 

0.17 

0.22 

0.21 

Other 

0.07 

0.08 

0.09 

0.10 

0.10 

0.15 

0.17 

0.21 

Manufacturing 

2.7 

2.9 

3.6 

2.7 

2.8 

3-5 

3*4 

32 

Food K: tobacco 

0.78 

«-97 

0-93 

0.77 

«75 

0.92 

0.95 

0.78 

Textile & leather 

0.40 

0.31 

0.36 

0.30 

0.09 

0.07 

0.10 

0.05 

Constr. mat. & furn. 

0.18 

0.18 

0.19 

0.22 

0.22 

0.26 

0.24 

0.25 

Paper 

0.12 

0.10 

0.11 

0.16 

0.19 

0.19 

0.21 

0.26 

Printing 

0.08 

0.05 

0.09 

0.04 

0.03 

0.04 

0.09 

0.11 

Metal 

0.81 

0.77 

0.86 

0.47 

0.92 

1.2 

1.1 

0-97 

Chemical 

0.01 

0.08 

0*53 

0.31 

0.32 

o.t 7 

0.46 

0.46 

Misc. & rubber 

0.30 

0.47 

0.49 

0.40 

0.27 

0.32 

0.24 

0-35 

Construction 

0.12 

0.14 

0.20 

0.1 1 

0.14 

0.18 

0.23 

0.24 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

21.0 

19.6 

» 9*4 

J 9-7 

' 9'9 

20.4 

20.2 

20.1 

Electric light & power 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

2.9 

3 4 

4.1 

4-3 

4.8 

Mfd. gas 

0.45 

0.43 

0.48 

0.38 

0.36 

0.38 

0.47 

0.56 

Steam rr., Pull., & exp. 

135 

12.6 

12.3 

12.3 

11.9 

12.0 

11.7 

11.2 

Street rwy. 

3-5 

3.0 

3.0 

3-2 

3*2 

3.0 

2.7 

2.4 

Water transp. 

0.30 

0.26 

0.26 

0.25 

0.24 

0.21 

0.17 

0.17 

Pipe lines 

# 

# 

. . # 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

Telephone 

0 - 9 1 

0.92 

0.92 

0.73 

0-75 

0-75 

0.88 

0.86 

Telegraph 

— 0.05 

—0.04 

* 

. . . * 

. . . * 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

Tiade 

1.0 

1.1 

1.0 

0*99 

0.52 

0.70 

0.67 

0.52 

Finance 

253 

24.2 

24.2 

24.4 

26.7 

28.0 

30.5 

323 

Insurance 

—0.42 

—0.46 

—0.48 . 

-0.49 

- 0.47 

-0.50 

-0.49 

—0.48 

Real estate 

257 

24.6 

24.6 

24.9 

27.1 

28.5 

31.0 

32.8 

Service 

0.49 

0.41 

0.47 

0.57 

0.66 

0.76 

0.90 

1.0 

Government 

32.3 

341 

32.7 

33-3 

3»-7 

29-3 

28.0 

273 

Federal 

25-5 

27.7 

25-7 

25-7 

23.8 

20.9 

18.8 

m 

State 

—0.18 

-0.23 

_o.i8 

—0.01 

0.10 

0.19 

0.31 

0.33 

County 

1.2 

i.i 

1.2 

*•3 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

2.2 

City incl. pub. educ. 

5-9 

5*5 

5-9 

6.2 

6.3 

6.4 

6.8 

74 

Miscellaneous 

5-3 

4-9 

4-9 

4.6 

4-7 

4-9 

4-9 

4.8 


* Less than 0.005 cent. 
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TABLE 71 

Interest 


/p 27 

/pjS 

ipip 

ip)0 

ip)i 

19)2 

^ 9)3 

^934 

J 935 

1936 

^937 

1938 

4.936 

5.*73 

5 > 6 o 5 

5,720 

5 . 7 J 2 


4*999 

4,848 

4,649 

4,609 

4,689 

4.593 

9.0 

8.4 

7.8 

7*5 

7-3 

7-3 

7.2 

6.9 

6.6 

6.3 

5-9 

5-8 

0.89 

0.80 

0.80 

0.78 

0-73 

0.72 

0.68 

0.72 

0.80 

0.88 

0.76 

0.68 

0.22 

0.21 

0.14 

0.14 

0.16 

0.18 

0.20 

0.21 

0.23 

0.23 

0.19 

0.19 

0.20 

0.17 

0.27 

0.26 

0.22 

0.20 

0.18 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

0.14 

0.12 

0.09 

0.07 

0.04 

0.06 

0.08 

0.10 

0.11 

0.09 

o.io 

0.17 

0.14 

0.12 

0.18 

0.18 

0.17 

0.16 

0.17 

0.17 

0.16 

0.20 

0.22 

0.22 

0.19 

0.14 

0.18 

0.17 

0.17 

0.16 

0.10 

0.06 

0.04 

0.05 

0.09 

0.11 

0.10 

O.IO 

3-3 

3-5 

3-7 

4.1 

4.1 

3.6 

3-7 

3-3 

3*3 

3-2 

30 

3 -» 

0-79 

0.80 

0.77 

0.84 

0.79 

0.66 

0.64 

0.59 

0.59 

0-53 

0.56 

0-57 

0.10 

0.14 

0.19 

0.16 

0.13 

0.01 

—0.02 

—0.01 

0.01 

0.06 

0.08 

0.07 

0.28 

0-33 

0.40 

0.45 

0.46 

0-33 

0.32 

0.27 

0.24 

0.24 

0.16 

0.15 

0.27 

0.25 

0.27 

0.32 

0.30 

0.30 

0.33 

0.28 

0.24 

0.24 

0.27 

0.23 

0.18 

0.21 

0,23 

0.26 

0.27 

0.26 

0.27 

0.22 

0.18 

0.19 

0.19 

0.21 

0.74 

0.91 

1.1 

0.98 

0.92 

0.90 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0-59 

0.52 

0.46 

0.72 

0.85 

0.91 

0.89 

0.69 

0.66 

0.56 

0.50 

0.56 

0.37 

0.36 

0.32 

0-34 

0.34 

0.26 

0.28 

0.28 

0.23 

0.19 

0.14 

0.14’ 

0.23 

0.19 

0.24 

0.27 

0.24 

0.19 

0.17 

0.10 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.04 

19.6 

18.7 

17-3 

» 7-3 

179 

m 

20.8 

20.0 

' 9-9 

19.1 

18.2 

17.7 

5*1 

5-1 

5.0 

51 

5.6 

6.2 

6.9 

6.4 

6.4 

6.2 

5-7 

5.8 

0-57 

0.68 

0.67 

0.81 

0.86 

1.1 

1-3 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

0.95 

095 

10.7 

10.0 

91 

91 

91 

9*2 

9-5 

9-2 

9.0 

8.6 

8.4 

7.6 

2,2 

2.0 

1.8 

1-7 

1.6 

1-7 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

*•9 

»-9 

0.16 

0.13 

0.11 

0.11 

0.15 

0.20 

0.25 

0.27 

0-33 

0-33 

0.32 

0*35 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.0 1 

0.04 

0.05 

0.08 

0.06 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

0.04 

0.81 

0.6G 

0.56 

0.46 

0.51 

0.77 

0.93 

0.96 

0.92 

0.81 

0.81 

0.8 1 

0.03 

0.04 

0.04 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.08 

0.09 

0.1 1 

0.1 1 

0.10 

O.IO 

0.62 

0.82 

0.99 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

0.98 

0.86 

0.69 

0.65 

0.67 

0.68 

34-7 

37-6 

40.4 

40.5 

40.2 

36.8 

31.0 

305 

32.1 

32.0 

3»-3 

31.1 

—0.48 

-0.45 

-0.57 

—0.42 

-0.38 

— 0.38 

—0.42 

-0.52 

-0.57 

—0.60 

-0.66 

—0.67 

35-2 

38.0 

41.0 

40.9 

40.6 

37* 

3»-5 

31.0 

32.7 

32.6 

3>-9 

3* -7 

>•3 

1.4 

1.6 

1-7 

1.6 

2.0 

»-9 

1.8 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

25-4 

235 

22.6 

22.1 

22.4 

24.7 

29.2 

32-4 

32.0 

33-4 

359 

36.8 

154 

> 3-4 

12.0 

10.9 

10.8 

11.7 

M -5 

17.2 

16.9 

17.7 

19.6 

20.5 

0.32 

0.36 

0.37 

0.46 

0.64 

0.85 

1.1 

»3 

J -3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

1-9 

>•9 

2.2 

2.1 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

>•9 

1.8 

7-7 

7.8 

8.0 

8.7 

91 

10.2 

11.3 

11.6 

11.7 

12.4 

* 3-3 

» 3-5 

5.0 

5-2 

4.6 

45 

4-3 

4-3 

4.2 

3-4 

2-3 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 
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Dividends and Interest 



79/p 

7 920 

792/ 

7922 

7925 

7924 

7925 

7926 

Total ($000,000) 

6,116 

6,868 

6,836 

7,029 

00 

05 

8,187 

9,004 

9424 

Agriculture 

6.1 

6.5 

7-4 

7-5 

6.5 

6.1 

5-3 

4-9 

Mining 

3.6 

3-5 

3-4 

2-5 

3-2 

3-2 

3.6 

4.0 

Anth. coal 

0.18 

0.17 

0.31 

0.16 

0.22 

0.30 

0.22 

0.27 

Bit. coal 

0.44 

0.50 

0.58 

0.40 

0.52 

0.43 

0.44 

0.52 

Metal 

»-7 

1-3 

1.1 

0.76 

1.1 

i.i 

>•3 

0.97 

Oil Sc gas 


0.91 

0.79 

0.66 

0-73 

0.68 

0.88 

1-5 

Other 

0.52 

0.58 

0.61 

0.47 

0.67 

0.70 

0.78 

0.65 

Manufacturing 

22.0 

23.2 

21.4 

20.1 

23-4 

22.1 

22.9 

24.1 

Food & tobacco 

2.9 

3-4 

2-9 

2.6 

3-2 

3-5 

3.6 

3-3 

1 extile & leather 

4-3 

4.2 

3 -> 

3-2 

3 -> 

2.5 

2.4 

2.2 

Constr. mat. & furn. 

1.6 

1-9 

»-7 

>•9 

2-3 

2.1 

2.2 

2.7 

Paper 

0.80 

0.92 

0.78 

0-59 

0.81 

0-55 

0.78 

0.64 

Printing 

0.62 

0.64 

0.89 

0-97 

0.86 

0.80 

1.0 

1.1 

Metal 

6.6 

6.6 

6.2 

5-5 

7-3 

8.3 

8.0 

8.9 

Chemical 

32 

3-7 

4.1 

3-2 

3*5 

3-2 

3.8 

3-9 

Misc. & rubber 

1.8 

*•9 

1.8 

2.2 

2.4 

1.1 

1.1 

>•3 

Construction 

0.32 

0.38 

0.59 

0.50 

0.54 

0.49 

0.76 

0.56 

Transp. & other pub. util. 

19.8 

17-5 

17.7 

19.2 

18.3 

19.6 

>94 

19.2 

Electric light & power 

2.4 

2.3 

2.6 

3-4 

3-8 

4.4 

4-7 

5.0 

Mfd. gas 

0.92 

0.76 

0.65 

0-53 

0.60 

0-79 

0.80 

0-79 

Steam rr., Pull., Sc exp. 

11.3 

10.2 

10.0 

10.2 

9-4 

9.8 

9-2 

9*2 

Street rwy. 

2.4 

2.1 

2.1 

2-5 

2.3 

2.2 

1-9 

>■7 

Water transp. 

0.91 

0-55 

0.41 

0.40 

0.36 

0.28 

0.29 

0.30 

Pipe lines 

0.52 

0.45 

0.51 

0.86 

0-55 

0-55 

0.81 

0.59 

Telephone 

1.2 

i.i 

1.2 

>•3 

>•3 

1.4 

1-5 

1-5 

Telegraph 

0.14 

0.12 

0.15 

0.14 

0.12 

0.12 

0.11 

0.14 

Trade 

7 ** 

6.2 

5-3 

4-9 

4-9 

5 -» 

5-2 

5-3 

Finance 

18.8 

18.8 

19-7 

20.5 

20.6 

21.1 

21.7 

21.9 

Banking 

4-5 

4-3 

4.6 

4-7 

4.0 

4.0 

3.8 

3.8 

Insurance 

0.08 

0.04 

0.06 

0.36 

0.24 

0.14 

0.18 

0.22 

Real estate 

14.2 

14.4 

15.1 

> 5-5 

16.3 

17.0 

17.7 

17*9 

Service 

<>•73 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

>•3 

1-5 

1.6 

Government 

17.1 

18.2 

18.5 

18.9 

16.6 

15.6 

14-3 

13.6 

Federal 

13-4 

14.7 

14.6 

14.6 

12.4 

11.1 

9-5 

8.6 

State 

—0.10 

—0.12 

—0.10 

—0.01 

0.05 

0.10 

0.16 

0.16 

County 

0.62 

0*59 

0.70 

0.76 

0.81 

0-95 

1.1 

1.1 

City incl. pub. educ. 

3 -> 

2.9 

3-3 

3-5 

3-3 

3-4 

3-5 

3-7 

Miscellaneous 

4-5 

4-4 

4-9 

4-9 

4.8 

54 

54 

4.8 
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/ 5>27 

Ip28 

192P 

ip)0 

J 9 )i 

1932 

^933 

^ 93 -f 

r 935 

193^ 

mi 

193^ 

9.987 

10,766 

ii. 9«5 

ii. 7»3 

10,358 

8.532 

7471 

7,862 

8,419 

9447 

9,636 

8,079 

4-7 

4-3 

3-8 

3-7 

4.2 

4.8 

4.8 

4-5 

3-9 

3*5 

3-2 

3-8 

3-2 

2.7 

34 

2.5 

1-7 

14 

1-5 

2.4 

2.6 

2.7 

34 

2.9 

0.24 

0.23 

0.20 

0.18 

0.18 

0.19 

0.14 

0.16 

0.16 

0.14 

0.1 1 

0.12 

0.44 

0.27 

0.36 

0-33 

0.27 

0.21 

0.18 

0*39 

0.22 

0.25 

0.19 

0.18 

0.83 

0-95 

■ 1.7 

0.82 

0.41 

0.20 

0.25 

0.36 

0.56 

0.92 

14 

1.0 

1.1 

0.74 

0.66 

0-75 

0.45 

0.54 

0.62 

1.1 

0.98 

0.84 

1.0 

0.96 

0.59 

0.56 

057 

0.42 

0.43 

0.29 

0.28 

0-33 

0.72 

0.54 

0.70 

0.67 

239 

25.1 

24.8 

243 

20.5 

* 5-5 

16.0 

18.1 

20.6 

27.1 

26.7 

19.2 

3-7 

3-7 

3-7 

4.1 

4.0 

3-8 

4.2 

44 

4-3 

5.0 

4-5 

4.6 

2.2 

2.2 

*•9 

1-5 

1-3 

0.88 

1.0 

1.4 

14 

1-9 

1.8 

1.1 

2-3 

2.2 

2.0 

1-7 

*3 

0.78 

0.76 

1.2 

1.3 

1-9 

2.0 

1.1 

0.70 

0.72 

0.61 

0.60 

0.52 

0.44 

0.59 

0.67 

0.69 

0.77 

0.91 

0.46 

1.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.1 

0.86 

0.66 

0-95 

0.96 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

9.0 

9-3 

9-9 

8.6 

6.6 

4.1 

3.6 

5.5 

6.9 

10.0 

10.7 

5.8 

3.6 

4*9 

4-3 

5-5 

4-9 

3-9 

4.6 

3-3 

4.1 

5 » 

4.6 

3*9 

1-3 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.91 

0.68 

0.64 

0.67 

1.0 

1*3 

1.2 

1.2 

0.59 

«-57 

0.62 

0.86 

0.52 

0-35 

0-37 

0.24 

0.26 

0.41 

0.46 

039 

20.1 

18.9 

19.0 

20.6 

21.8 

239 

25.0 

22.9 

22.0 

18.5 

18.7 

20.6 

5-3 

5.8 

6.1 

71 

8.2 

9.1 

9.6 

8.1 

7-5 

6.7 

6.9 

8.0 

0.75 

0.69 

0.87 

0.98 

1.2 

1-7 

>•7 

1.4 

1-3 

1.1 

1.1 

1-3 

9-7 

8.3 

8.0 

8.2 

7*5 

6.9 

74 

7-3 

6.5 

5.8 

5.8 

54 

1.6 

1.4 

1-3 

1.2 

1.2 

1-3 

14 

14 

1.4 

>•3 

1-3 

1-5 

0.27 

0.27 

0.29 

0.31 

0.27 

0.28 

0.27 

0-39 

0.85 

0.58 

0.58 

0-57 

0.81 

0.82 

0-95 

1.2 

13 

1-9 

1.5 

1.2 

1.8 

0.87 

0.88 

1.1 


1.4 

1-3 

1-5 

2.0 

2.7 

3 > 

3.0 

2.7 

2.2 

2.1 

2.7 

0.14 

0.14 

0.19 

0.22 

0.13 

0.08 

0.06 

0.06 

0.1 1 

0.06 

0.07 

0.04 

5-3 

5.0 

5-2 

4.8 

44 

3-2 

30 

44 

5.6 

74 

6.8 

6.4 

22.6 

24-5 

255 

254 

279 

28.1 

235 

22.1 

21.0 

18.5 

18.2 

21.3 

3.8 

4.1 

3-8 

3.8 

4.0 

3-3 

2.1 

2.4 

2.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.4 

0.31 

0.39 

0.32 

0.32 

0.38 

0.12 

—0.06 

-.0.03 

0.13 

—0.06 

—0.10 

0.10 

18.5 

20.1 

21.3 

21.3 

23.6 

24.7 

21.5 

19.8 

18.7 

16.5 

i 6.2 

18.7 

1.7 

1.6 

>•7 

1.8 

1.6 

*•9 

1-7 

1-7 

1-9 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

12.6 

11.5 

10.6 

10.8 

12.3 

16.0 

19.6 

20.0 

17.7 

16.3 

17.4 

20.9 

7.6 

6.6 

5.6 

5.3 

6.0 

7.6 

9-7 

10.6 

9.3 

8.6 

9-5 

11.6 

0.16 

0.17 

0.17 

0.23 

0.35 

0.55 

0.76 

0.78 

0.70 

0.58 

0.54 

0.60 

0.95 

0.94 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

1-3 

1-5 

14 

1.2 

1.0 

0.92 

1.0 

3.8 

3.8 

3-7 

4.2 

5.0 

6.6 

7.6 

7.2 

6.5 

6.1 

6.5 

7-7 

5-3 

5-7 

54 

5.0 

5.0 

4.8 

4.4 

3-7 

4.4 

34 

2.8 

2.8 
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TABLE 73 


Property Income including Rent 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192^ 

1924 

192^ 

1926 

Total ($000,000) 

10,082 

11,156 11,306 

11,925 13,211 

13,819 14,470 14,566 

Agriculture 

3-7 

4.0 

4-5 

4.4 

4.0 

3-6 

3-3 

3-2 

Mining 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

1.4 

2.0 

'•9 

2.2 

2.6 

Anth. coal 

0.11 

0.10 

0.19 

0.09 

0.13 

0.18 

0.14 

0.18 

Bit. coal 

0.27 

0.31 

0 - 3.5 

0.24 

0.31 

0.25 

0.27 

0.34 

Metal 

1.0 

0.82 

0.66 

0.45 

0.67 

0.66 

0-79 

0.63 

Oil 8c gas 

0.44 

0.56 

0.48 

0-39 

0.44 

0.40 

0.55 

1.0 

Other 

0.32 

0.35 

0-37 

0.28 

0.41 

0.42 

0.48 

0.42 

Manufacturing 

* 3*4 

H -3 

12.9 

11.9 

14.2 

13.1 

14-3 

15.6 

Food 8c tobacco 

1.8 

2.1 

1-7 

1-5 

1-9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.1 

Textile 8c leather 

2.6 

2.6 

1-9 

1-9 

1-9 

»-5 

1-5 

1.4 

Cbnstr. mat. 8c furn. 

0.98 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

1.8 

Paper 

0.48 

0-57 

0.47 

0-35 

0.49 

0-33 

0.49 

0.41 

Printing 

0-37 

0.40 

0.54 

0-57 

0.52 

0.47 

0.64 

0.70 

Metal 

4.0 

4.1 

3-8 

3-2 

4.4 

4-9 

5.0 

5.8 

Chemical 

2.0 

2*3 

2.5 

1-9 

2.1 

1-9 

2.4 

2.5 

Misc. Sc rubber 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1-3 

»-5 

0.6s 

0.70 

0.82 

Construction 

0.19 

0.23 

0.36 

0.29 

0.33 

0.29 

00 

6 

0.36 

Transp. Sc other pub, util. 

12.0 

10.8 

10.7 

11.3 

11.2 

11.6 

12.0 

12.4 

Electric light 8c power 

1-5 

M 

1.6 

2.0 

2-3 

2.6 

2.9 

3-3 

Mfd. gas 

0.56 

0.47 

0-39 

0.31 

0.37 

0.47 

0.50 

0.51 

Steam rr., Pull., 8c exp. 

6.9 

6.3 

6.1 

6.0 

5-7 

5.8 

5-7 

5-9 

Street rwy. 

1-5 

1-3 

1-3 

1-5 

1.4 

»-3 

1.2 

1.1 

Water transp. 

«-55 

0.34 

0.25 

0.23 

0.22 

0.16 

0.18 

0.19 

Pipe lines 

0.31 

0.28 

0.31 

0.51 

0-33 

0.32 

0.50 

0.38 

Telephone 

0.71 

0.67 

0.74 

0-75 

0.78 

0.83 

0.92 

0.96 

I'clegraph 

0.08 

0.08 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0.09 

Trade 

4-3 

3.8 

3-2 

2.9 

3-0 

3.0 

3-3 

3-4 

Finance 

50.8 

50.0 

51-4 

53-2 

51.6 

. 53-3 

5»-3 

49-5 

Banking 

2.7 

2.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2-5 

2.4 

2.4 

2.4 

Insurance 

0.05 

0.02 

0.04 

0.21 

0.15 

0.08 

0.1 1 

0.14 

Real estate 

48.0 

47-3 

48.6 

50.2 

49.0 

50.8 

48.8 

46.9 

Service 

0.44 

0.85 

0.74 

0.60 

0-73 

0.76 

0.92 

1.1 

Government 

10.4 

11.2 

11.2 

11.1 

lO.l 

9-3 

8.9 

8.8 

Federal 

8.2 

91 

8.8 

8.6 

7.6 

6.6 

5-9 

5.6 

State 

—0.06 

—0.08 

~o.o6 


0.03 

0.06 

0.10 

0.11 

County 

0.38 

0.36 

0.42 

0.45 

0.49 

0.56 

0.67 

0.72 

City incl. pub. educ. 

1*9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

Miscellaneous 

2.7 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.9 

3-2 

3-4 

3*1 


* Less than 0.005 
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7927 

1^28 

^ 9^9 

19)0 

19)1 

19)2 

'm 

19)4 

J 9)5 

i9}6 

J 9)7 

1998 

15,065 15,707 

i6,8*a 15,978 13,385 

10,623 

9-585 

9 * 7 t >7 

10,563 1 

11,634 '*"*'5 '0.655 

31 

3.0 

2.7 

2.7 

3-2 

3-8 

3-8 

3.6 

3-1 

2.8 

2.5 

2.7 

2.1 

1-9 

2.4 

1.8 

1-3 

1.1 

1.1 

>•9 

2.1 

2.2 

2.7 

2.2 

0.16 

0.16 

0.14 

0.13 

0.14 

0.15 

O.I 1 

0.13 

0.13 

0.12 

0.08 

0.09 

0.29 

0.18 

0.25 

0.24 

0.21 

0.17 

0.14 

0.32 

0.18 

0.20 

0.15 

0.14 

0-55 

0.65 

1.2 

0.60 

0.32 

0.16 

0.20 

0.29 

0-41 

<>•75 

1.1 

0.76 

0.74 

0.50 

0.47 

0-55 

«- 3 r) 

«43 

O..18 

0.91 

0.78 

0.68 

0.82 

0-73 

0-39 

0.38 

0.40 

0.31 

0.33 

0.23 

0.22 

0.27 

0.58 

<>•14 

0*55 

0.51 

* 5-9 

17.2 

17.G 

17.8 

».^-9 

12.4 

12.5 

14.6 

16.4 

22.0 

21.1 

14.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2.6 

3.0 

3-1 

3 * 

3-2 

3-5 

34 

4.1 

3.6 

3-5 

1.4 

1-5 

1.4 

1.1 

0*99 

0.71 

0-79 

1.2 

1.1 

1-5 

1.4 

0,82 

1-5 

1-5 

1.4 

1*3 

1.0 

0.63 

<>•59 

<>•91 

1.0 

1.6 

1.6 

0.83 

0.46 

0.50 

0.43 

0.44 

0.40 

0-35 

0.46 

0.54 

0-55 

0.62 

0.72 

0-35 

0-79 

0.70 

0.87 

0.90 

0.83 

0.69 

0.51 

0.77 

0.76 

0.98 

0.84 

0.78 

6.0 

6.4 

7.0 

6.3 

5-1 

3-3 

2.8 

4.4 

55 

8.1 

8.5 

4.4 

2.4 

3*3 

3.0 

4.0 

3.8 

31 

3.6 

2.7 

33 

4.1 

3.6 

3.0 

0.83 

0-75 

0.81 

0.7a 

0.70 

<>•55 

0.50 

0-54 

0.81 

1.0 

0.92 

0.91 

0.39 

0-39 

0.44 

0.63 

0.40 

0.28 

0.28 

0.20 

0.21 

<>•33 

0.36 

0.29 

133 

12.9 

134 

15.1 

16.9 

19.2 

» 9-5 

18.4 

17.6 

15.0 

14.8 

15.6 

3-5 

4.0 

4-3 

5*2 

6.4 

7-3 

7-5 

6.6 

6.0 

5-4 

5-4 

6.1 

0.50 

0.47 

0,62 

0.72 

0.94 

1.4 

1-3 

1.1 

1.1 

0.88 

0.85 

0.96 

6.:i 

5-7 

5.6 

6.0 

5.8 

5-5 

5.8 

5-9 

5-2 

4-7 

4.6 

4.1 

1.0 

0.96 

0.90 

0.84 

0.90 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

i.i 

1.0 

1.2 

0.18 

0.18 

0.21 

0.23 

0.21 

0.22 

0.21 

0.32 

0.68 

o . j 8 

0.46 

<>•13 

0.54 

0.56 

0.67 

0.89 

1.0 

*•5 

1.2 

0.96 

1.4 

0.70 

0.69 

0.82 

1.0 

0.96 

0.92 

1.1 

1-5 

2.2 

2.4 

2.4 

2.1 

1.8 

'■7 

2.0 

0.10 

0.10 

0.14 

0.16 

0.10 

0.07 

005 

0.05 

0.09 

0.04 

0.06 

0.03 

3-5 

3-5 

3-7 

3-5 

34 

2.6 

2.4 

3.6 

4-5 

6.0 

5-4 

4.8 

48.7 

48.3 

47.2 

45-3 

44.2 

42.3 

40.4 

37-3 

37 -» 

33-8 

35-4 

403 

8-5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

31 

2.6 

1.6 

1*9 

1.8 

>•7 

1.6 

1.8 

0.20 

0.26 

0.22 

0.23 

0.29 

0.09 

—0.05 

—0.02 

0.11 

—0.05 

—0.08 

0.07 

46.0 

45-2 

44-3 

42.3 

40.9 

39-5 

38.8 

35-4 

35-2 

322 

33-9 

38.4 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

*•3 

»3 

1.6 

1-3 

1.4 

1-5 

1.8 

1.8 

>•5 

8.3 

7-9 

7-5 

7-9 

9-5 

12.8 

> 5-3 

16.1 

14.1 

13.2 

13.8 

159 

5-1 

4-5 

4.0 

3-9 

4.6 

6.1 

7.6 

8.5 

7-4 

7.0 

7-5 

8.8 

0.10 

0.12 

0.12 

0.17 

0.27 

0.44 

0.60 

0.63 

0.56 

0.47 

0.42 

0.45 

0.63 

0.64 

0.75 

0.76 

0-79 

1.0 

1.2 

1.1 

0.98 

0.83 

0.72 

0.77 

2-5 

2.6 

2.6 

3-1 

3-9 

5-3 

5-9 

5.8 

5-1 

4-9 

5-1 

5.8 

3-5 

3-9 

3-8 

3-7 

3-9 

3-9 

3-5 

3.0 

3-5 

2.8 

2.2 

2.1 




Net Income and Total Payments Originating 

within Industrial Divisions 

Percentage Distribution by Type, 1919—1938 

TABLES 74-76 

The estimates for total manufacturing include and those for manu- 
facturing subdivisions exclude salaries of employees at central 
administrative offices. 
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TABLE 74 

Net Income Originating, Percentage Distribution by Type 


1 Agriculture 


Total ($000,000) 

10,862 

Total net savings 

20.9 

I’otal payments 

79-1 

Knipl. comp. 

‘ 3-9 

Kntrep. withdr. 

61.7 

Dividends 

0.15 

Interest 

3-3 

2 Mining 

Total ($000,000) 

D723 

Entrep. net savings 

0.47 

Coip. net savings 

-0.75 

Fotal payments 

100.3 

Wages 

76.8 

Salat ies 

9-1 

Kntrep. withdr. 

1.8 

Dividends 

11.3 

Interest 

1.4 

3 Manufacturing 

Total ($000,000) 

17.083 

Entrep. net savings 

2.6 

Corp. net savings 

> 3-5 

I’otal payments 

839 

Wages 

56-7 

Salaries 

16.3 

Entrep. withdr. 

3 -» 

Dividends 

14 

Interest 

0.51 

3a Food and tobacco 

Total ($000,000) 

1,896 

Entrep. net savings 

0.24 

Corp. net savings 

12.0 

Total payments 

87.8 

Wages 

50.1 

Salaries 

18.1 

Entrep. withdr. 

10.1 

Dividends 

8.1 

Interest 

1-3 


1^20 

/pa/ 

1^22 

1^2) 

9 »o 77 

5.538 

5.861 

6,729 

- 9-9 

— 26.1 

- 15-5 

- 9-6 

109.9 

126.1 

115-5 

109.6 

19.6 

20.9 

19.1 

18.1 

85.4 

96.0 

87.4 

83-7 

0.18 

0.29 

0.27 

0.23 

4-7 

8.8 

8-7 

7.6 


2,488 

D352 

1.456 

1,976 

1.0 

-1.4 

—0.02 

-0.32 

5-9 

- 33-2 

—10.5 

—14.7 

93-1 

134.6 

110.5 

115.1 

730 

1044 

86.3 

90.7 

8.8 

10.7 

10.4 

9-5 

1.6 

2.4 

2.0 

1.6 

8.4 

14-3 

9.6 

11.3 

1.2 

2.8 

2-3 

»-9 


17^703 

9.815 

13.455 

16,914 

0.28 

-1.9 

1.2 

1-3 

5-2 

—17-9 

7-5 

8.3 

9 t '8 

1.9.8 

91-3 

90.4 

65.4 

76.0 

59-4 

60.1 

17.1 

24.8 

18.5 

16.9 

3/) 

4.1 

2-9 

2.3 

8.4 

13-5 

9-7 

10.4 

0.61 

1.4 

0-79 

0.70 


1.675 

1,196 

1.570 

1.744 

- 3-9 

- 7.2 

0.30 

1.0 

“ 3-7 

-17.7 

6.4 

6.4 

107.6 

124.9 

93-3 

92.6 

62.4 

72-9 

54-5 

52.9 

20.8 

24-3 

19.1 

17-9 

10.6 

11.3 

8.0 

7.2 

11.7 

13-4 

9.8 

12.8 

2.1 

30 

1-9 

1.8 


1924 

1^2^ 

1^26 

1^2? 

7.114 

7.946 

7.534 

7.458 

-5.0 

5-3 

-1.5 

-1.7 

105.0 

91-7 

101.5 

101.7 

17.2 

15.6 

17.6 

17.2 

80.8 

73-1 

77-8 

78.1 

0.21 

0.23 

0.21 

0.39 

6.8 

5.8 

5-9 

6.0 


1.C97 

1,887 

2,172 

1.749 

—0.24 

0.99 

1.1 

0.41 

-17.4 

- 3-7 

- 4-5 

-15.6 

117.7 

102.7 

103.4 

115.2 

90.1 

74.6 

75-8 

84.4 

10.4 

9-5 

9-2 

11.0 

»-7 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

12.5 

14-3 

15.0 

159 

3-0 

2.9 

2.1 

2.5 


15.427 

16,880 

>7.323 

16,817 

0.56 

0.90 

0.5 > 

0.47 

4-9 

7-9 

6.3 

2.6 

94-5 

91.2 

93-2 

96-9 

61.5 

59-1 

59-6 

60.1 

18.8 

17.6 

18.4 

20.4 

2.4 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

10.7 

11.3 

12.2 

13.2 

1.0 

0.91 

0.88 

0.98 


1,762 

1.744 

1,801 

1,827 

1.2 

0.80 

0.90 

0.13 

7-7 

5-9 

8.6 

4.4 

91.1 

93-3 

90-5 

95*5 

51-5 

52.1 

50.9 

51.1 

16.5 

16.3 

16.1 

17.7 

6.7 

6.3 

6.2 

6.6 

14.1 

16.0 

15.2 

18.0 

2.3 

2-5 

2.0 

2.1 
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TABLE 74 

Net Income Originating, Percentage Distribution by Type 



1929 

mo 

19^ 

19^2 

^3 

1934 


1^)6 

mi 

m» 

7 . 3 SO 

7,708 

5.814 

4.041 

2,821 

3.554 

4.749 

5.380 

6,089 

6.274 

5.157 


- 3-2 

1.0 

-23.0 

-44.0 

- 59-2 

—13.8 

7.2 

11.9 

17.2 

9-9 

- 1-5 

103.2 

990 

123.0 

144.0 

159-2 

113.8 

92.8 

88.1 

82.8 

90.1 

101.5 

173 

16.7 

195 

21.0 

20.7 

‘ 4-5 

11.8 

11.9 

11.3 

12.7 

13-9 

79-6 

76-5 

96.0 

112.4 

124.1 

89.1 

73-7 

70.2 

66.2 

72.5 

82.3 

0.34 

0.16 

0.12 

0.35 

0.21 

0.00 

0.36 

0-35 

0.61 

0.51 

0.40 

6.0 

5-7 

7-4 

10.4 

14.2 

10.2 

7.0 

5-7 

4*7 

4.4 

4-9 


1,662 

1,821 

1.319 

738 

463 

513 

904 

950 

1,210 

1.440 

1 , 1 (X) 

0.96 

1.4 

—1.2 

-4.1 

-6.8 

-1-6 

-0.85 

— 1.0 

— 0.0^ 

043 

0.55 

- 9-3 

- 9-1 

-23.1 

- 53-2 

-66.1 

— 49-5 

— 18.4 

-—22.2 

-11.7 

- 9-6 

—14.0 

108.3 

107.8 

124.3 

* 57 * 

172.8 

154.0 

119-3 

123.2 

111.8 

109.2 

113-4 

78-4 

73-4 

87.1 

111.0 

120.0 

111.1 

84.2 

84.7 

77-7 

74-1 

77-3 

10.7 

10.6 

13-4 

19.2 

234 

18.8 

12.7 

13-5 

11.6 

10.9 

12.9 

14 

1.2 

1.6 

2-5 

3-3 

2.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1-4 

1-3 

1-7 

15.2 

20.1 

18.9 

18.8 

17.6 

14.7 

16.9 

19-5 

17.8 

20.5 

18.6 

2.5 

2-5 

3-4 

5.6 

8.5 

6.7 

3-8 

3-9 

3-4 

2.5 

2-9 


17.949 

19.505 

14.094 

9.307 

5.380 

7.480 

9.984 

11,817 

14.323 

16.237 

11,960 

0.41 

0.30 

-0.99 

—2.1 

_ 4 .i 

—0.16 

0.25 

0.52 

0.91 

0-37 

—0.28 

5-2 

6.2 

—12.3 

-30.2 

-54.8 

-12.5 

- 4-4 

—0.64 

1.2 

0.80 

-2.9 

94-3 

93-5 

i» 3-3 

132.3 

1.58-9 

112.7 

104.2 

100.1 

97-9 

98.8 

103.2 

56.8 

55-9 

62.9 

72.0 

85.8 

66.0 

63-7 

61.9 

59-1 

62.3 

64.5 

20.4 

20.6 

27-9 

34-6 

44.8 

28.2 

244 

21.9 

19-3 

19.0 

23-4 

2.0 

1-9 

2-3 

2.9 

3-8 

2.4 

1.8 

1-7 

1-7 

1.6 

2.2 

14.0 

14.1 

18.6 

204 

20.8 

13.5 

12.6 

134 

16.8 

15.0 

11.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1*7 

2-5 

3-7 

2-5 

1.6 

1-3 

1.0 

0.87 

1.2 


1,966 

2,038 

1,827 

1.439 

1,074 

1.259 

1,611 

1,656 

1,871 

1,826 

1.743 

0.28 

0.12 

—0.40 

-1.7 

-30 

0.65 

2.5 

2-5 

2.9 

0.62 

-0.13 

7.2 

5-7 

-2.7 

—10.7 

-18.6 

-2.8 

3.8 

2.9 

2-5 

- 3-3 

-1.9 

92.6 

94-2 

103.1 

1124 

121.6 

102.1 

93-7 

94-6 

94.6 

102.7 

102.1 

48.7 

49-2 

52.1 

564 

61.0 

53-6 

51-9 

52.2 

49-6 

57-6 

58.5 

173 

16.8 

i 8.2 

20.4 

22.6 

18.7 

16.3 

16.6 

15.6 

16.2 

16.8 

6.5 

6.4 

6.5 

7.0 

7-5 

5-2 

4.0 

3-9 

4-2 

5-1 

54 

18.0 

19-7 

23-8 

25-5 

27.2 

22.1 

19-7 

20.3 

23-9 

224 

19.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.6 

31 

34 

8-5 

1.8 

1-7 

1-3 

14 

1-5 
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TABLE 74 (cont.) 

Net Income Originating, Percentage Distribution by Type 



1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192) 

1924 

192^ 

1926 

/p 27 

3b Textile and leather 









Total ($000,000) 

3.622 

3,022 

2.339 

2,982 

3.344 

2.642 

2.997 

2,781 

3.>64 

Entrep. net savings 

7.6 

0.04 

—1.2 

2.8 

2-3 

-0.23 

1.2 

-0.32 

1.1 

Corp. net savings 

15.2 

-5.2 

- 7-9 

8.3 

6.7 

—2.6 

2.8 

-2.9 

3*5 

Total payments 

77-3 

105.2 

109.1 

88.8 

91.0 

102.8 

96.0 

103.2 

954 

Wages 

534 

76.0 

79-8 

64.6 

66.9 

75-2 

70.4 

76.2 

705 

Salaries 

12.6 

15.1 

154 

13.1 

13-5 

16.0 

14.6 

15-7 

14.8 

Entrep. withdr. 

4.0 

4-5 

4.8 

3.6 

3-1 

3-8 

3.6 

3-7 

32 

Dividends 

7.0 

9-2 

8.6 

7-1 

74 

7-7 

7.2 

7-5 

6.7 

Interest 

0-35 

0.38 

0.60 

0.40 

0.12 

0.12 

0.15 

0.08 

0.16 

3c Construction materials and furniture 







Total ($000,000) 

1.894 

2,332 

1,264 

1,780 

2.352 

2. 181 

2.303 

2,382 

2.139 

Entrep. net savings 

2.5 

2.3 

~2.0 

1.6 

2.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0.98 

0.23 

Corp. net savings 

94 

8.5 

— 10.7 

6,4 

91 

3-3 

3*6 

2.2 

—2.2 

Total payments 

88.1 

893 

112.7 

92.0 

88.3 

95*5 

950 

96.8 

101.9 

Wages 

66.6 

68.6 

80.9 

66.6 

65-7 

70.6 

69.2 

68.6 

72.2 

Salaries 

133 

12.0 

19.0 

15.2 

12.7 

149 

15.1 

153 

16.9 

Entrep. withdr. 

3.0 

3.0 

3-6 

2.7 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2.0 

Dividends 

4-9 

54 

8.6 

6.9 

7-5 

7-3 

8.1 

10.3 

10.2 

Interest 

0.32 

0.29 

oc 

0 

0.50 

0.40 

0.52 

047 

0.50 

0.65 

3d Paper 










Total ($000,000) 

383 

514 

256 

339 

425 

403 

446 

475 

477 

Entrep. net savings 

1.4 

2.0 

— 1.2 

0-39 

0.62 

0.39 

0-55 

0.54 

0-57 

Corp. net siivings 

13.2 

19.6 

-23.4 

5-7 

6.5 

7-1 

5.8 

9-3 

8.3 

Total payments 

85.4 

78.4 

124.5 

940 

929 

92.5 

93-7 

90.1 

91.2 

Wages 

55-9 

54.6 

79-7 

62.1 

594 

62.4 

59-8 

59-2 

57-6 

Salaries 

154 

10.9 

22.2 

18.5 

17.2 

18.0 

17.2 

17-5 

18.1 

Entrep. withdr. 

1-3 

1.2 

1.8 

1.2 

0.98 

0.98 

0.90 

0.86 

0.78 

Dividends 

11.7 

11.0 

19.1 

10.3 

134 

9-1 

137 

10.0 

11.9 

Interest 

1.0 

0.69 

1-7 

J -9 

1-9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

2.8 


36 Printing and publishing 


Total ($000,000) 

729 

938 

821 

m 

995 

1,071 

1,126 

1,214 

1.225 

Entrep. net savings 

2.9 

2.0 

0.64 

24 

1.8 

1.6 

1-7 

14 

0.96 

Corp. net savings 

7-5 

7 * 

1.8 

8.1 

5-9 

6.2 

4.8 

4-5 

2.6 

Total payments 

89.6 

909 

97-6 

895 

924 

92.2 

93-6 

941 

96.4 

Wages 

48.2 

53-2 

52.8 

47-5 

494 

48.4 

48.0 

47.6 

47-7 

Salaries 

30.6 

27.2 

31-7 

30.0 

31-7 

33-6 

33-5 

34-5 

35*5 

Entrep. withdr. 

5.6 

5.8 

5-7 

4-7 

44 

4.1 

3-8 

3-5 

3*5 

Dividends 

4.8 

4-5 

7.0 

71 

6.8 

5-9 

7.8 

8.0 

9.0 

Interest 

0.35 

0.21 

043 

0.15 

0.12 

0.18 

0-35 

043 

0.72 
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TABLE 74 (cont.) 


Net Income Originating, Percentage Distribution by Type 


1928 

192^ 

19)0 

19)1 

19)2 


m 4 

^ 9)5 

19^6 

1937 


2»947 

2,99* 

L971 

1,668 

1,076 

1*750 

1*913 

2,193 

*4*4 

2426 

'.938 

0.31 

-0.09 

-4.8 

- 5-3 

-7.6 

0.56 

-0.45 

0.14 

1.0 

—0.01 

—0.01 

—0.84 

-1.6 

-23.7 

-25.8 

- 37-9 

1.8 

- 5-1 

- 1-4 

0.70 

- 3-7 

-5.0 

100.5 

101.7 

128.5 

131.0 

» 45-5 

97-6 

105.6 

101.3 

QS'S 

103.7 

105.0 

72.2 

73-3 

90-9 

93-9 

105.5 

73-5 

80.2 

78.2 

73-7 

79-8 

82.2 

17.0 

17.6 

24.4 

25.0 

28.6 

17.1 

17.1 

15-4 

14.6 

14.2 

15-3 

3-3 

3-2 

4.2 

4.1 

4.4 

2.7 

2.4 

2.3 

2.5 

2.5 

31 

7.8 

7.2 

8.6 

7-5 

6.9 

4.4 

6.0 

5*2 

7-3 

7.0 

4-3 

0.85 

0.36 

0.47 

0.44 

0.06 

-0.05 

—0.04 

0.09 

0.11 

0.16 

0.17 


2,141 2,172 1,452 757 211 481 730 951 1,322 1,557 L154 


0.48 

0.25 

— 1-9 

- 5-3 

-21.1 

- 3-2 

—1.2 

—0.23 

0.85 

0.77 

00 

6 

1 

0.71 

0.50 

—18.5 

- 49-3 

—200.0 

- 33-7 

-15.8 

-5.1 

0.91 

1.1 

-0.39 

98.8 

99-2 

120.4 

154.6 

321.1 

136.9 

117.0 

105.3 

98.2 

98.1 

101.2 

68.8 

68.5 

78.7 

97-1 

194-9 

91-3 

78.1 

72-9 

67-5 

69.1 

72.4 

17.1 

17.6 

25.2 

36.4 

86.6 

31.0 

24.2 

19-4 

15.2 

15.0 

18.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2*5 

3-4 

7.8 

2.7 

2.2 

1-9 

1-9 

1.8 

2-3 

10.2 

10.0 

12.3 

143 

23-2 

8.5 

10.7 

9-9 

12.8 

11.7 

7 -» 

0.80 

1.0 

1.8 

3-5 

8.5 

3-3 

1.8 

1.2 

0.82 

0.49 

0.61 


476 

498 

414 

303 

183 

271 

352 

377 

434 

498 

367 

<>•43 

0.35 

—0.02 

—0.51 

-1.4 

—0.01 

0.23 

0.20 

0.35 

0.40 

—0.81 

5-6 

7.2 

“ 5-1 

-18.3 

—46.6 

—6.0 

1.2 

0.49 

2.9 

2.7 

-6.9 

94.0 

92-4 

105.1 

118.8 

148.0 

106.0 

98.6 

99-3 

96-7 

96.9 

107.7 

57-5 

58.0 

64.5 

70.7 

88.8 

63-7 

60.2 

62.6 

60.0 

61.7 

71-4 

> 9-4 

19.2 

23.1 

29-5 

37-8 

, 5-5 

22.9 

20.6 

19-4 

16.8 

22.2 

0.74 

0.68 

0.76 

0.89 

1.2 

0.72 

0.61 

0.66 

0.69 

0.67 

0.91 

13.6 

11.5 

12.5 

12.1 

11.3 

10.0 

11.0 

12.5 

14.1 

15.1 

7.2 

2.8 

3-1 

4.4 

5.6 

9-1 

6.1 

3.8 

30 

2.6 

2.5 

2.9 


1,308 

1,408 

1,304 

1^)52 

765 

711 

828 

912 

1,007 

1,091 

1,004 

1-3 

1.2 

0.21 

-0.68 

—2.2 

—0.38 

0.43 

0.37 

0.70 

0.29 

-0.77 

6.6 

4-7 

-1.7 

-6.3 

-13.2 

-4.0 

- 3-1 

0.61 

0.29 

- 0-34 

—1.1 

92.1 

94-1 

101.5 

107.0 

115-4 

104.4 

102.6 

990 

99-0 

100.0 

101.9 

45-2 

45-2 

47.6 

51.2 

54-1 

50.0 

49-7 

48.9 

48.2 

48.8 

50.7 

35-2 

35-6 

40.0 

42.2 

47.2 

43-1 

41.0 

38.2 

36-3 

38-7 

39-5 

3-2 

2.9 

2.9 

3-1 

4-4 

4-4 

2-9 

3-0 

3 > 

3-1 

3-4 

7.6 

9-4 

9.8 

9.0 

7-8 

5.0 

7-7 

7-9 

10.4 

8.6 

7-4 

0.86 

0.93 

1.2 

1-5 

1.8 

1-9 

1-3 

0.90 

0.86 

0.83 

0.96 
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3f Metal 

1919 

1920 

igii 

1922 

7927 

1924 

192^ 

1926 

‘ 9^7 

T otal ($000,000) 


6,665 

2.717 

3793 

5.726 

5*250 

5,862 

6,038 

5.559 

Entrep. net savings 

«-93 

0.40 

-0.79 

0.16 

0.46 

0.35 

0.50 

043 

0.25 

Corp. net savings 

14-3 

8.9 

-* 5-7 

5-1 

lO.l 

6.5 

12.0 

9-1 

3.6 

T otal payments 

84.8 

90-7 

126.5 

94.8 

89-5 

93-1 

QC 

90.4 

96.1 

Wages 

639 

68.5 

83.2 

66.2 

64.1 

63.1 

60.1 

61.2 

62.3 

Salaries 

13.6 

14.7 

26.6 

17.7 

14.6 

16.6 

14.7 

14.8 

17.2 

Entrep. withdr. 

0-73 

0.68 

1.0 

0.70 

0.52 

0.57 

0.49 

0.46 

047 

Dividends 

6.2 

6.4 

145 

97 

9-5 

11.9 

11.4 

13.2 

15-5 

Interest 

0.42 

0.42 

1.2 

0-49 

0.68 

1.0 

0.84 

075 

0.65 

3g Chemical 

Total ($000,000) 

1,030 

>.«73 

559 

931 

975 

999 

1,162 

1,364 

'.073 

Entrep. net savings 

0.87 

-0.66 

—2.2 

0.10 

0.20 

0.23 

0.41 

0.51 

0,23 

Corp. net savings 

11.7 

0.34 

—157 

14.8 

2-3 

10.2 

134 

20.5 

0.20 

Total payments 

87-5 

100.3 

147-9 

85.1 

97-5 

89.6 

86.2 

79-0 

99-6 

Wages 

45.0 

531 

63-4 

39-9 

46.2 

42.5 

38.8 

354 

44.6 

Salaries 

21.0 

21.5 

31-9 

19-3 

20.9 

19.1 

16.9 

15.6 

20.1 

Entrep. withdr. 

2.2 

2.1 

3.0 

17 

1.6 

1.4 

1-3 

1.0 

1-3 

Dividends 

19.2 

233 

45-9 

23.0 

27.4 

21-5 

27-5 

25-3 

30.9 

Interest 0.04 

gh Miscellaneous and rubber 

0.28 

37 

1-3 

1.4 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

2.7 

T otal ($000,000) 

L '.51 

E 231 

487 

935 

1,145 

906 

1,015 

967 

987 

Entrep. net savings 

1.6 

0.86 

-2.9 

074 

0.88 

0.72 

i.i 

0.58 

0-55 

C.orp. net savings 

21. 1 

135 

-47.1 

137 

15.6 

9-3 

12.5 

3-5 

24 

Total payments 

77-3 

857 

150.0 

85.6 

83-5 

90.0 

86.4 

95-9 

97-0 

Wages 

^8.C 

.570 

91.6 

52.1 

513 

60.9 

57-8 

62.9 

62.7 

Salaries 

17.2 

16.5 

30-5 

' 5-5 

14.2 

17.7 

17.1 

19.1 

19-9 

Entrep. withdr. 

1.6 

17 

3-3 

1.6 

1-3 

17 

»-5 

1.6 

1-5 

Dividends 

9.0 

9 * 

20.7 

14.7 

15.8 

8.1 

9.0 

10.7 

11.0 

In iciest 

0.83 

1.4 

3-9 

17 

0-99 

1-5 

1.1 

17 

1-9 

j Construction 

Total ($000,000) 

2,071 

2,611 

1,860 

2,358 

3.382 

3713 

3,952 

4,240 

4.036 

Entrep. net savings 

8.7 

2-9 

-1.4 

1-9 

2.4 

5-2 

5-2 

37 

2.7 

Corp. net savings 

1.0 

0.45 

-1.5 

0-33 

0.67 

1-3 

1.1 

1-3 

‘•3 

Total payments 

90.2 

96.6 

103.0 

97-8 

97-0 

93-4 

93-8 

95-0 

96.0 

Wages 

65-9 

74-9 

73-0 

69.8 

75-7 

70.0 

67.1 

71.7 

7>-9 

Salaries 

11.8 

11.5 

15.8 

135 

10.9 

11.6 

10.5 

12.1 

12.3 

Entrep. withdr. 

ii.C 

9-3 

12.0 

13.1 

9-1 

10.7 

14-3 

9-9 

10.4 

Dividends 

0.74 

0.80 

»7 

1-3 

1.1 

0.87 

1-5 

0.98 

1.2 

Interest 

0.19 

0.19 

0.42 

0.19 

0.18 

0.21 

0.26 

0.26 

0.28 
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1928 

1929 

i9}0 

19)1 

19)2 


^4 

^5 


‘937 

19)8 

6,224 

7.225 

4.797 

2,544 

tr^ 

oo 

1,718 

2,912 

3.837 

5>045 

6.365 

3.775 

0.34 

0.38 

—0.04 

—0.71 

-2.6 

-0.54 

-0.15 

0.19 

0-37 

0.36 

-0.2 1 

7.6 

10.4 

-8.9 

- 39*3 - 

-121.0 

-243 

-- 5-7 

1.2 

3-1 

3-9 

-2.5 

92.1 

89-3 

109.0 

140.1 

223.7 

124.8 

1059 

98.6 

9 S ..5 

95-7 

102.7 

59-2 

57 -* 

64.2 

79-3 

1255 

79-9 

69.2 

65.2 

62.5 

64.1 

67.8 

16.4 

' 5-4 

23-3 

33*3 

61.6 

28.6 

21.4 

' 7-9 

15.0 

15.0 

21.8 

0.42 

0.38 

0.48 

0.65 

1.1 

0.58 

0.40 

0.38 

0-39 

0.36 

0-59 

154 

» 5-4 

19.8 

24.7 

304 

12.9 

13.1 

13.8 

17.6 

' 5-4 

11.2 

0.77 

0.85 

1.2 

2.1 

51 

2-9 

1-7 

'•3 

1.0 

0.83 

1*3 


1,451 

1,610 

1,108 

582 

467 

595 

754 

866 

1,065 

1,22( 

952 

0.41 

0-37 

0.06 

-0.44 

—0.71 

0.22 

0.45 

0.46 

0.58 

0.42 

—0.22 

» 4-5 

18.6 . 

-25.8 

-930 

-” 73-4 

—40.2 

-11.7 

—12.2 

-8.3 

—0.01 

- 7-9 

85.1 

81.0 

125.8 

» 93-4 

174.2 

1399 

111.3 

111.8 

107.7 

99*6 

108.1 

32.9 

33 -> 

44-6 

68.7 

67.0 

55-7 

52.4 

48.7 

42.9 

45*3 

52.6 

15-3 

» 5-3 

22.1 

35*5 

34*9 

257 

237 

22.3 

18.8 

17.4 

21.1 

0'93 

0.88 

1.1 

*•9 

1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

0.96 

1.2 

34-1 

30.2 

54-2 

790 

59-8 

49-9 

29.8 

36.2 

42.6 

34 -« 

30-5 

1-9 

1.6 

3-7 

8.4 

10.8 

7-4 

4.4 

3.6 

2.4 

1-9 

2.7 


961 

961 

646 

504 

282 

411 

562 

694 

810 

874 

686 

0.29 

0.11 

—1.8 

-2.5 

-5.0 

—1.1 

-0.25 

0.51 

0.84 

0.46 

0.16 

1-5 

-1.9 

— 30-3 

—38.0 

-69.4 

-16.9 

- 2..3 

1.2 

2.1 

0.12 

1 

c 

bo 

98.2 

101.8 

132.2 

140.6 

174.4 

118.0 

102.6 

98-3 

97-1 

994 

100.7 

64.3 

64.8 

79-8 

83.0 

102.0 

754 

69.4 

62.9 

61.5 

65-3 

62.4 

20.0 

21.2 

31.1 

36.6 

49.0 

29.2 

22.5 

21.7 

*9 4 

19.8 

22.4 

1.6 

1.6 

2.1 

2.2 

2.8 

17 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

M 

J 7 

10.4 

12.4 

i 6.2 

J 4-9 

155 

8.2 

6.9 

10.8 

J 37 

12.2 

13.1 

1-9 

1-9 

3.0 

3.8 

51 

3-5 

2.4 

1.6 

1.1 

0-73 

0.96 


4,015 

4,086 

3.377 

2,124 

1,042 

728 

875 

1,062 

'.584 

1,842 

1,691 

24 

2.4 

— 1.1 

-4.8 

-22.5 

-21.4 

— ii.G 

-6.6 

—2.6 

— 1.2 

—0.08 

0.91 

0.89 

—0.86 

- 3-3 

—12.1 

— 1 1.6 

— 5-3 

-2.9 

-1.4 

— 1.0 

-0.0/^ 

96.6 

96-7 

101.9 

108.1 

134.6 

1330 

116.9 

109.5 

104.0 

102.3 

100.1 

72.2 

71.6 

71.2 

74.2 

84.2 

77.6 

73-5 

68.2 

654 

67.2 

62.6 

» 3-5 

12.7 

16.0 

18.8 

26.8 

275 

i8.2 

16.2 

14-3 

13.6 

137 

9-5 

10.7 

11.8 

12.6 

20.8 

24.1 

23.0 

23.0 

21.9 

19.1 

22.0 

*•3 

1-5 

2-5 

1-9 

1.8 

2.6 

1.6 

2.0 

2-3 

2-3 

1-7 

0.25 

0.32 

045 

0.64 

0.99 

1.2 

0.56 

0.12 

0.12 

0.11 

0.12 
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/p/p /p20 /p2/ 

5 Transportation and other public utilities 

/p22 

/p2^ 

jp 24 

192s 

lp26 

192J 

Total ($000,000) 

5-963 

7.348 

6,087 

6,215 


7,080 

7.564 

7,888 

7 . 79 > 

Entrcp. net savings 

0.14 

0.07 

--O.O3 

—0.01 

. * 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

» 

Corp. net savings 

2.1 

M 

1.1 

3*7 

6*3’ 

5*3 

8.5 

8.7 

5-7 

Total payments 

97-7 

98-5 

98-9 

96.4 

93*7 

94*7 

9' *5 

91*3 

94-3 

Wages & salaries 

76.4 

80.9 

78.1 

73*6 

71*9 

71.1 

67*3 

67.2 

67.4 

f'mpl. comp. 

77-3 

82.0 

790 

74*5 

72.8 


68.4 

68.2 

68.5 

Entrep. wi their. 

0.18 

0.12 

0.12 

0.12 

o.io 

0.08 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

Dividends 

8.9 

6.6 

7-5 

9*1 

9.0 

10.0 

10.8 

11.0 

» 3*3 

Interest 11.4 

5a Electric light and power 

9-7 

12.3 

12.6 

11.8 

12.6 

12.2 

12.0 

12.4 

Total ($000,000) 

325 

382 

410 

503 

635 

730 

818 

914 

1,032 

Corp. net savings 

11.0 

11.8 

11.0 

13.6 

12.1 

9*2 

9.8 

12.0 

12.5 

Total payments 

0 

00 

88.2 

89.0 

86.4 

87*9 

90.8 

90.2 

88.0 

87.5 

Wages & salaries 

43.0 

46.3 

45 -* 

m 

39*7 

40.8 

37*9 

37*7 

35-6 

Entrep. withdr. 

0-99 

0.90 

0.83 

0.64 

0.45 

0.36 

0.28 

0.20 

0.15 

Dividends 

20.9 

18.7 

20.4 

24*.5 

25*4 

25*4 

28.1 

26.1 

27.5 

Interest 24.1 

5b Manufactured gas 

22.3 

22.7 

22.7 

22.4 

243 

23*9 

24.0 

24.2 

Total ($000,000) 

99 

114 

114 

118 

143 

150 

252 

210 

222 

Corp. net savings 

~- 34-7 

— 20.^ 

-“ 7*5 

0.33 

0% ■ 

-11.3 

29*7 

12.7 

15.6 

Total payments 

' 31-7 

120.4 

107.5 

99*7 

99 *» 

111.3 

7‘^*3 

87*3 

84.4 

Wages & salaries 

77.8 

74.1 

68.7 

679 

65*3 

68.0 

41.7 

5»*9 

50.6 

Dividends 

42-3 

325 

22.5 

18.9 

23*3 

32.2 

20.0 

22.9 

21.0 

Interest 

5c Steam railroads, 

14.6 13.8 16.3 

Pullman, and express 

12.8 

10.5 

11.1 

8.6 

12.5 

12.7 

Total ($000,000) 

3.938 

4.845 

3.815 

3»824 

4.439 

4,266 

4.487 

4,668 

4465 

Corp. net savings 

'•5 

-0.13 

—0.14 

2.8 

6.4 

5*7 

8.5 

9*2 

3-9 

Total payments 

985 

100.1 

100.1 

97*2 

93-6 

94 *3 

9»*5 

90.8 

96.1 

Wages 

62.5 

66.4 

59-5 

55*4 

55-7 

. 53*7 

51.8 

5>*5 

5*.5 

Salaries 

17.1 

17.8 

21.5 

21.9 

19.6 

20.4 

m 

19.1 

20.1 

Enipl. comp. 

80.9 

GO 

82.2 

78*5 

76.7 

75-5 

73*0 

72.3 

74*4 

Dividends 

6.5 

4-9 

5-5 

5*9 

5*7 

6.5 

6.6 

7.2 

9*8 

Interest 

11.1 

9-5 

12.5 

12.8 

11.3 

12.3 

12.0 

11.3 

11.8 

5d Street railways 

Total ($000,000) 

528 

629 

611 

625 

649 

627 

619 

602 

585 

Corp. net savings 

2.2 

3-5 

4.6 

2.7 

4.1 

>•3 

2.2 

1.2 

1.6 

Total payments 

97-8 

96-5 

9 . 5*4 

97-3 

95-9 

98*7 

97*8 

98.8 

984 

Wages & salaries 

69-9 

73.8 

71.8 

69.4 

67.7 

70*3 

70.1 

71*9 

71.8 

Dividends 

6.7 

5 .> 

4.4 

7-5 

7*3 

7*5 

7*7 

7*8 

8.0 

Interest 

21.2 

17.6 

19.2 

20.4 

20.9 

21.0 

20.0 

19*1 

18.7 


* Less than 0.005 per cent. 
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igiS 

/p 29 

/p;o 

/p^/ 

/P42 


m 4 



mi 

/pp« 

8,046 

8,511 


6,366 

4.867 

4.721 

4.855 

5.»49 

5.843 

6,212 

5 . 5>3 

0.02 

0^2 

—0.02 

—0.01 

—0.05 

—0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

0.06 

0.07 

0.01 

8.7 

8.9 

1-7 

~ 3-2 

-~ 9 . 8 ‘ 

— 4.0 

- 4-5 

-4.2 

3.6 

1-9 

—1.6 

9»*3 

gi.i 

98-3 

103.2 

109.8 

104.0 

104.4 

104.2 

963 

98.0 

101.6 

65.0 

63-5 

65.4 

66.4 

66.4 

62.9 

659 

66.5 

65.0 

66.9 

69.6 

66.0 

64.5 

66.5 

67.7 

67.8 

64.4 

674 

68.1 

66.4 

68.9 

71.4 

0.06 

0.07 

0.08 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

13.0 

15.1 

18.7 

194 

20.0 

17.6 

17.0 

18.1 

14.8 

15-3 

154 

12.2 

11.4 

13.0 

16.1 

21.9 

22.0 

20.0 

17-9 

15.1 

13.8 

14.7 

1,205 

1,380 

1.452 

1.379 

1.145 

1,029 

996 

1,042 

1,112 

1,189 

1.143 

J 4-5 

15-7 

11.6 

74 

1.6 

— 0.|0 

1.1 

4-7 

7-7 

6.7 

4.8 

85-5 

84.3 

88.4 

92.6 

98.4 

100.4 

98.9 

05-3 

923 

93-3 

95-2 

33-3 

313 

31.2 

30.6 

30.6 

30.8 

31.6 

34-7 

35-6 

37-5 

38.6 

0.1 1 

0.09 

0.07 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

29.6 

32.5 

37-0 

38.6 

37*8 

36.2 

33-0 

31.8 

31.0 

33-2 

33-1 

22.5 

20.3 

20.2 

233 

30.0 

334 

31-3 

28.7 

25-7 

22.4 

23-5 

^91 

184 

186 

155 

159 

1.59 

152 

143 

160 

182 

174 

6.5 

— 11.0 

— 14.6 

— 35-7 

~ 39-5 

—26.5 

—24.8 

“ 35-5 

-17.7 

-6.8 

— 11.0 

935 

111.0 

114.6 

i 35'7 

139-5 

126.5 

124.8 

135-5 

117.7 

106,8 

111.0 

55-2 

54-7 

531 

51-2 

46.5 

47.6 

53-1 

56.7 

534 

49-7 

51-9 

19-9 

36.0 

36-5 

49.8 

54-9 

38.2 

36.0 

44-7 

35-2 

32.7 

34.0 

18.4 

20.4 

25.0 

31-7 

38.1 

40.7 

35-7 

34.0 

29.1 

24.4 

25.1 

4,483 

4.653 

3.871 

2.974 

2,090 

2,121 

2,231 

2.410 

2,8ii 

2,928 

2,416 

8.0 

8.7 

-0.30 

-6.8 

—11.6 

-2.3 

-4.2 

-1.4 

5-1 

1-5 

-2.6 

92.0 

9*-3 

100.3 

106.8 

111.6 

102.3 

104.2 

101.4 

94-9 

98.5 

102.6 

5 «r) 

50.1 

51.6 

53-2 

53-7 

50.0 

52.2 

52.6 

, 52-3 

51-3 

56.0 

»99 

19.2 

22.0 

25.2 

27.0 

23.6 

23-5 

23-3 

20.9 

21.5 

25.1 

72.0 

709 

75-5 

80.7 

83-5 

76.3 

78.5 

78.8 

75-6 

794 

84.6 

8.2 

9-4 

11.4 

8.6 

3-7 

3.6 

5.6 

5-3 

5-2 

5-7 

3-5 

11.8 

11.0 

134 

17.4 

24.4 

22.5 

20.0 

17-3 

14.1 

134 

14-5 

567 

566 

523 

442 

339 

302 

320 

324 

345 

345 

338 

1.6 

0.51 

1.0 

— 3-3 

— 12.0 

94 

-8.3 

-8.0 

-5.8 

- 7-3 

-6.8 

98.4 

995 

990 

103.3 

112.0 

109.4 

108.3 

108.0 

105.8 

1073 

106.8 

71.7 

72.7 

732 

76.0 

79-8 

75-3 

744 

72.9 

69-9 

704 

69.9 

8.2 

8.6 

7-5 

6.5 

5-3 

5.0 

6.0 

6.7 

91 

11.0 

10.7 

18.5 

i8.2 

18.3 

20.9 

26.9 

29.0 

27-9 

88.5 

26.8 

259 

26.3 
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/p/p 

5c Water transportation 

/p20 

I git 

igii 

192} 

1924 

igi^ 

igiS 

jgi? 

Total ($000,000) 

589 

771 

535 

470 

485 

516 

507 

531 

494 

Entrep. net savings 

1.4 

0.71 

-0.29 

—0.11 

0.01 

0.12 

0.21 

0.25 

0.03 

Corp. net savings 

3-7 

2.5 

—4.6 

-3.0 

—2.2 

“0.94 

0.12 

0.68 

-17 

Total payments 

91-9 

96.8 

104.9 

103.1 

102.1 

100.8 

997 

99-* 

101.7 

Wages & salaries 

84.2 

91.2 

98.9 

96.2 

95-3 

95-8 

93-8 

930 

954 

Entrep. withdr. 

»-3 

0.71 

0.71 

0-95 

0-93 

0.61 

0.71 

0.71 

0.72 

Dividends 

7-8 

37 

34 

3-9 

3-9 

2.6 

3.6 

3.8 

3-9 

Interest 

>•7 

1.2 

1-9 

2.1 

2.1 

1.8 

*•5 

1-5 

1.6 

5f Pipe lines 

Total ($000,000) 

66 

92 

69 

97 

106 

112 

*34 

129 

150 

Corp. net savings 

11.4 

299 

3.6 

3-3 

22.7 

30.0 

*7-3 

24.8 

13.8 

Total payments 

88.6 

70.1 

964 

967 

77-3 

70.0 

82.7 

75*2 

86.2 

Wages & salaries 

40.8 

36.6 

45-9 

317 

357 

30.0 

28.1 

32.1 

32.6 

Dividends 

.(7.6 

334 

m 

61.8 

4»-3 

397 

544 

42.8 

534 

Interest 

0.18 

0.12 

0.18 

0.26 

0.38 

0*35 

0.29 

0.25 

0.25 

5g Telephone 

Total ($000,000) 

325 

397 

433 

473 

524 

566 

622 

668 

701 

Corp. net savings 

4.4 

2.2 

5*2 

6.5 

6.0 

5* 

7*9 

9-1 

8.5 

Total payments 

95*6 

97-8 

94.8 

93-5 

94.0 

94-9 

92.* 

90.9 

9* *5 

Wages 8c salaries 

72.7 

77-9 

744 

73-6 

734 

73-8 

69-9 

69.1 

69.0 

Empl. comp. 

73-6 

789 

754 

74.6 

74-3 

74.6 

70.7 

89-9 

69-9 

Dividends 

12.6 

10.3 

11.2 

12.7 

13.6 

*4-5 

15.0 

15.0 

*5-9 

Interest 

94 

8.5 

8.2 

6.1 

6.0 

5.8 

6.5 

6.0 

57 

fjh Telegraph 

Total ($000,000) 

9* 

118 

100 

106 

>>3 

**3 

*25 

136 

*1* 

Corp. net savings 

12.3 

10.6 

7.8 

15.2 

*34 

12.5 

*5-9 

M.0 

*5-3 

Total payments 

87.7 

89-4 

92.2 

84.8 

86.6 

87-5 

84.1 

89.0 

84.7 

Wages 8c salaries 

76.7 

80.4 

80.2 

73<' 

76.1 

76.6 

73-9 

77-7 

72.5 

Empl. comp. 

78.4 

82.1 

82.3 

75-6 

78-3 

78.8 

76.0 

79'7 

744 

Dividends 

11.0 

8.6 

9-9 

9-2 

8.2 

8.3 

7.6 

8.7 

9-* 

Interest 

-1.7 

-»-3 

0.09 

—0.04 

0.16 

0-37 

0.52 

0.63 

6 Trade 

Total ($000,000) 

11,111 

9498 

6,788 

8,964 

10,155 

92887 

10,482 

10,658 

10,390 

Entrep. net savings 

21.8 

44 

-6.7 

6.5 

8.3 

5.0 

5*2 

3-5 

2.8 

Corp. net savings 

5.6 

0.09 

-6.8 

34 

4-5 

3* 

3-8 

2.2 

*7 

Total payments 

72-5 

95-5 

113.6 

90.1 

87.2 

9* -9 

9*.i 

94-3 

95-5 

Wages & salaries 

48.9 

637 

76.2 

63.4 

62.9 

66.1 

66.6 

697 

70.2 

Entrep. withdr. 

19.8 

27-3 

32.1 

22.9 

20.4 

21.6 

20.0 

20.0 

20.3 

Dividends 

3-6 

4.0 

47 

34 

3.6 

3-9 

4.2 

44 

4.8 

Interest 

0.30 

0.44 

059 

044 

0.22 

0.31 

0.29 

0.23 

0.30 
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1928 

1929 

19)0 

m* 

19)2 

m 3 

^934 


1^)6 

mi 

19)8 

5*9 

535 

468 

378 

280 

306 

34 * 

398 

489 

584 

484 

0.23 

0.38 

-0.38 

-0.68 

—0.83 

-0.13 

0.26 

0.20 

0.77 

0.80 

0.09 

0.72 

2.5 

^4.8 

—8.9 

— 12.2 

— 5-7 

- 5-7 

— 14.8 

-2.9 

—*•7 

-4.2 

99 -* 

97-2 

105.2 

109.6 

113.0 

105.8 

*054 

114.6 

102.1 

100.9 

104.1 

92.8 

89.8 

96.4 

101.3 

103.8 

98.6 

95-8 

96.0 

90.4 

90.5 

94 * 

0.74 

0.85 

0.99 

0.88 

0.82 

0.60 

0.58 

0.56 

0.47 

0.4 1 

0.44 

43 

5-3 

6.5 

5-2 

44 

2.6 

5-2 

14.2 

8.2 

7*3 

6.2 

>•3 

1.1 

*4 

2.2 

3-9 

4.0 

3-9 

3-8 

3 * 

2.7 

3-3 

176 

205 

176 

170 

*34 

*49 

129 

126 

*44 

163 

*35 

22.4 

20.2 

-5.6 

-2.9 

—41.6 

3*2 

0.16 

-47.6 

* 4-3 

* 7-9 

0.77 

77.6 

79-8 

105.6 

102.9 

141.6 

96.8 

998 

147.6 

857 

82.1 

992 

275 

245 

249 

233 

22.8 

20.3 

27.2 

29.8 

28.8 

30.0 

31-2 

49.8 

55-0 

80.5 

784 

116.7 

73-9 

704 

114.9 

54.6 

50.4 

63.6 

0.29 

0.24 

U.20 

1.2 

2.1 

2.6 

2.2 

3.0 

2-3 

*•7 

1.4 

757 

840 

823 

762 

646 

578 

602 

619 

688 

744 

739 

10.4 

11.1 

6.1 

2.0 

-7.2 

~ 9-7 

- 8.4 

-5.6 

3.0 

2.2 

—2.0 

89.6 

88.9 

93-9 

98.0 

107.2 

*09.7 

108.4 

105.6 

970 

97’8 

102.0 

68.7 

69-7 

7*-9 

69.8 

70.2 

67.6 

67.8 

67.6 

65.6 

68.7 

71.0 

69.6 

70.6 

72.8 

71.0 

71.6 

69.* 

69.4 

69-3 

673 

70.4 

72.8 

*54 

14.7 

* 7-9 

23* 

29.* 

32.6 

31.2 

294 

24-3 

22.2 

24.0 

4.6 

3-7 

3-2 

3.8 

6.6 

8.1 

7.8 

6.9 

54 

5 * 

5-2 

*44 

149 

126 

*09 

74 

76 

84 

86 

96 

98 

84 

*5.0 

4.0 

— 16.4 

— 10.1 

— 16.2 

2.5 

-1.4 

- 3 ' 

4-7 

-2.3 

-6.8 

85.0 

96.0 

116.4 

110.1 

116.2 

97-5 

101.4 

103.1 

95-3 

102.3 

106.8 

72.6 

78-5 

93-8 

94-5 

102.5 

87-9 

92.0 

88.9 

86.6 

92.0 

987 

74-5 

80.6 

96.4 

97-7 

106.7 

9* -5 

954 

92.2 

899 

95-3 

102.6 

9-2 

14.0 

* 7-5 

9-2 

4.2 

043 

0.63 

5.0 

0.27 

2.2 

— 1.0 

*•3 

*4 

2.5 

3-3 

5-3 

5-5 

54 

5.8 

5*2 

4.8 

5-3 

10,840 

11,106 

9.225 

7,410 

5.453 

6,129 

7.354 

7.722 

8,564 

9.*57 

8.863 

34 

*•5 

—6.0 

— 11.4 

-* 5-9 

-2.3 

-0.31 

-0.03 

0.96 

0.48 

0*39 

2.6 

0.62 

-6.9 

~i 3-3 

-19.0 

-44 

— 1.1 

-0.92 

0.14 

—0.46 

-0.33 

94.0 

97-8 

112.9 

*24.7 

>350 

106.7 

101.4 

101.0 

989 

100.0 

99-9 

694 

72.1 

82.9 

89-7 

94-2 

73-6 

72.0 

7*-3 

68.3 

70.4 

70.6 

19-6 

20.1 

239 

28.9 

35-7 

293 

24.7 

23.6 

22.4 

22.4 

235 

4.6 

5 * 

54 

5* 

3-9 

2.9 

4.2 

5-7 

7.8 

6.8 

5-4 

0.40 

0.50 

0.74 

0.89 

1.1 

0.80 

0'57 

0.42 

0.35 

0.34 

0-35 
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7 Finance 

ipip 

ip20 

1921 

1^22 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

192'J 

Total ($000,000) 

6899 

7.472 

7,682 

8.259 

8,794 

9.601 

9.740 

9.816 

10,312 

Corp. net savings 

4.1 

»-3 

—0.10 

0.31 

—0.16 

0-79 

0.84 

1.4 

3-0 

Total payments 

9 . 5-9 

98-7 

100.1 

99*7 

100.2 

99-2 

99-2 

98.6 

97-0 

Wages Sc salaries 

20.0 

22.1 

22.5 

21.1 

20.7 

20.6 

20.8 

22.8 

23.6 

Entrep. witlulr. 

1.8 

2.0 

1-9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2-3 

2.3 

Dividends 

4*9 

5-4 

5-3 

5-7 

6.0 

5-3 

5-7 

5-6 

5-3 

Interest 

11.8 

11.8 

12.2 

11.7 

12.8 

12.7 

143 

15-5 

16.6 

Rent 

57-5 

57-4 

58.2 

59-3 

58-7 

58.7 

56.1 

52.4 

49-3 

7a Banking 

Total ($000,000) 

868 

958 

921 

924 

971 

1.035 

1.132 

1,181 

1,282 

Corp. net savings 

24.2 

19.6 

10.9 

8.7 

10.2 

12.5 

16.3 

15.6 

17.6 

Total payments 

75-8 

80.4 

89.1 

9»-3 

89.8 

87-5 

83-7 

84.4 

82.4 

Wages & salaries 

44.0 

49-3 

55-2 

55-8 

56.3 

56.0 

53-4 

54-3 

52.6 

Dividends 

31.8 

31.1 

33-9 

35-5 

33-5 

31-5 

303 

30.1 

29.8 

7b Insurance 

Total ($000,000) 

706 

727 

742 

784 

777 

866 

1,032 

1.127 

1,288 

(k)ip. net savings 

C.3 

“8.9 

—11.8 

— 12.0 

-»35 

-12.5 

- 1-9 

-4.1 

2-3 

I’otal payments 

93-7 

108.9 

111.8 

112.0 

»i 3-5 

112.5 

104.9 

104.1 

97-7 

Wages Sc salaries 

75-8 

88.3 

91.8 

89-9 

88.7 

893 

82.8 

82.2 

77.1 

Entrep. withdr. 

17.2 

20.3 

19-5 

18.9 

22.3 

21.9 

20.5 

20.1 

i8.2 

Dividends 

2.6 

2,7 

3 -» 

5-7 

5-1 

3-9 

3-7 

3-8 

4-2 

Interest 

-1.9 

-2.3 

-2.5 

-2.5 

—2.6 

-2.5 

—2.2 

— a.o 

—1.8 

7c Real estate 

Total (.$000,000) 

5.325 

5-787 

6,019 

6,55* 

7,046 

7-699 

7.577 

7-508 

7.742 

Corp. net savings 

0.50 

—0.46 

-0.34 

0.61 

—0.12 

0.70 

-0.68 

0.02 

0.66 

Total payments 

99-5 

100.5 

100.3 

99-4 

100.1 

99-3 

100.7 

100.0 

99-3 

Wages & salaries 

8.7 

9-3 

9.0 

8.0 

8.2 

8.1 

7-5 

9.0 

9-9 

Dividends 

0.76 

1-5 

1.2 

1-5 

2.4 

1-9 

2-3 

2.0 

1.4 

Interest 

15.6 

155 

» 5-9 

15.1 

16.2 

16.2 

18.7 

20.5 

22.4 

Rent 

71-5 

74.1 

74-3 

74-7 

73*3 

731 

72.1 

68.5 

65.6 

8 Service 

Total ($000,000) 

6,129 

6.853 

6,65* 

7^383 

8,260 

8,644 

9-306 

10,114 

10,318 

Entrep. net savings 

17.6 

12.1 

10.6 

5-2 

9-7 

6.6 

6.3 

10.2 

5-9 

Corp. net savings 

0.80 

0.08 

-0.38 

0-35 

0.52 

0.51 

0.60 

0.23 

—0.06 

Total payments 

81.6 

87-9 

89-7 

94-5 

89.8 

92-9 

93-1 

89.6 

94-8 

Wages & salaries 

531 

594 

63.2 

60.9 

59-6 

60.6 

59-3 

58.4 

61.6 

Entrep. withdr. 

27.7 

27.0 

25-3 

32.6 

29.0 

31.1 

32-4 

29-7 

31.0 

Dividends 

0.47 

1.2 

0-99 

0.66 

0.82 

0.82 

0.99 

IX) 

1.0 

Interest 

0.26 

0.22 

0.27 

0.31 

0.34 

0.38 

0.44 

0-47 

0.61 
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1^28 

I^2p 

19)0 

19)1 

19)2 

^ 9)3 

^934 

^935 

1936 

^937 

ip}S 

10,871 

11.135 

9.762 

7 » 59 i 

5>494 

4.834 

5.035 

5.731 

6,113 

6,651 

6.55' 

3-7 

0.63 

—4.0 

-12.4 

—21.1 

—19.8 

—13.1 

- 5-9 

-0.65 

-0.36 

-1.7 

96.3 

99-4 

104.0 

112.4 

121.1 

119.8 

113.1 

105.9 

100.6 

100.4 

101.7 

243 

25-7 

27.2 

314 

35-8 

36.1 

36.9 

341 

330 

31 -9 

32.8 

2-3 

2.3 

2.6 

3.0 

3.6 

3*7 

3.8 

3-5 

3-3 

34 

3-3 

6.1 

6.9 

6.8 

7.8 

6.7 

4.2 

5-2 

4.8 

44 

4-3 

44 

i8.2 

20.4 

23-7 

303 

36.9 

32.1 

294 

26.1 

24.1 

22.0 

21.8 

45-5 

44.2 

43-7 

39*9 

38.1 

43-7 

37*9 

374 

35-8 

38.8 

39-3 


1,401 

1.390 

1.139 

735 

415 

290 

490 

709 

882 

875 

814 

18.5 

14.6 

—2.0 

-431 

101.3 

—119.2 

- 39*2 

.•9 

19-3 

154 

8.2 

81.5 

854 

102.0 

143.1 

201.3 

219.2 

139-2 

97 '» 

80.7 

84.6 

91.8 

50.2 

5«.6 

62.6 

87.2 

133*8 

164.8 

101.0 

70-5 

58-7 

61.7 

67.7 

31-3 

3.-8 

394 

55-9 

67-5 

544 

38.2 

S6.5 

22.0 

22.9 

24.1 


1436 

1.484 

‘.3.7 

1,161 

937 

865 

1,041 

1.105 

1.145 

1,273 

».*75 

6.1 

3-7 

-7.4 

-14.7 

-19-7 

-16.6 

—2.3 

—2.2 

0.03 

. 3 ' 

1.8 

93-9 

96.3 

107.4 

114.7 

>> 9-7 

116.6 

102.3 

102.2 

100.0 

9<>-9 

98.2 

73-9 

76.2 

85.6 

91-5 

97-7 

96.7 

84.2 

83.0 

82.9 

80.0 

80.5 

17.1 

175 

19.1 

19.8 

20.9 

20.4 

18.4 

18.2 

17.6 

17.7 

17.0 

4.6 

4-7 

4.6 

5-2 

3-3 

1-9 

2.2 

34 

1-9 

1-7 

3.0 

—1.7 

—2.2 

—1.8 

-1.9 

—2.2 

-2.5 

-2.4 

-2.4 

-2.4 

-2.4 

-2.4 


8.034 

8,261 

7.296 

5.696 

4,141 

3.678 

3..503 

3.9 >7 

4 ,086 

4.503 

4,463 

0.71 

—2.3 

- 3-7 

-8.0 

-13.4 

—12.7 

—12.6 

-8.5 

-5.1 

-14 

- 4-4 

99-3 

102.3 

103.7 

108.0 

1134 

112.7 

112.6 

108.5 

105.1 

104.4 

104.4 

10.9 

12.0 

11.0 

12.0 

12.0 

11.7 

13-9 

13-7 

' 3-5 

12.5 

12.8 

1-9 

2-9 

2.1 

2.1 

1.4 

0.82 

1.4 

1-3 

>•3 

1.4 

1-3 

25.0 

27.8 

32.1 

40.7 

49-5 

42.8 

42.9 

38.8 

36.8 

33-2 

32.7 

61.5 

59-5 

58.5 

53-1 

50.5 

57-5 

544 

54-7 

53-5 

57-3 

57-7 


10,680 

1 1 ,290 

10,412 

8-7*7 

6,398 

5.772 

6.752 

7.364 

8,298 

9.130 

8,872 

6.0 

4.6 

3-7 

— 1.2 • 

—14.6 

—17.6 

- 4-9 

—2.6 

1-3 

-0.54 

2.5 

0.06 

0.13 

-0.77 

-2.4 

-74 

-6.2 

— 3-5 

-2.9 

-2.4 

— 1-9 

— 1-9 

94.0 

95-3 

97-1 

103.5 

122.1 

123.7 

108.4 

105.5 

101.1 

102.4 

99-5 

60.2 

61.1 

61.4 

63-9 

69.0 

67,9 

65.1 

65.1 

639 

64.8 

63.2 

32.1 

324 

33-7 

37-8 

50.5 

53-6 

41-3 

38.3 

34-6 

35-2 

344 

0.93 

1.0 

1.1 

0.84 

0.85 

0-59 

0.68 

0.74 

1.4 

1-3 

0.78 

0.68 

0.77 

0.95 

1.1 

1-7 

*•7 

1-3 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 
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9 Government 

1919 

1920 

igii 

ig22 


ig24 

7^25 

1926 

lg2^ 

Total ($000,000) 

3.768 

7,018 

6,206 

6,136 

7,042 

7,278 

7*365 

8,114 

8,484 

Net savings 

-34.6 

27.0 

154 

»3-9 

22.9 

23.6 

21.9 

26.5 

27.0 

Total payments 

134.6 

730 

84.6 

86.1 

77.1 

76.4 

78.1 

73-5 

730 

Wages & salaries 

96.8 

48.2 

55-3 

55-6 

504 

51-3 

53-5 

51.1 

51.6 

Empl. comp. 

106.9 

55-2 

64.2 

64.5 

58.2 

58.8 

60.7 

57-7 

58.2 

Interest 

S7.7 

17.8 

20.4 

21.6 

18.9 

17.6 

174 

15.8 

14.8 

10 Miscellaneous 

Total ($000,000) 

a.245 

2,341 

L9.54 

2,3«3 

2,723 

2,782 

3*072 

3*248 

3.258 

Entrep. net savings 

7.0 

5-4 

5*2 

1.1 

3-2 

1*9 

1*7 

34 

1.6 

Corp. net savings 

8.3 

3.0 

--7-5 

3-5 

4.2 

2.6 

44 

3.6 

1-5 

Total payments 
Wages & salaries 

84.7 

915 

102.3 

954 

92.6 

95-5 

93-9 

930 

96.9 

61.0 

65.4 

70.8 

659 

65.8 

66.2 

64.6 

66.2 

67-3 

Entrep. withdr. 

11.6 

131 

14.4 

>4*5 

12.5 

*3-5 

134 

12.7 

134 

Dividends 

4.6 

5*4 

7*4 

71 

7.0 

8.1 

8.6 

7-» 

8.7 

Interest 

7.6 

7.6 

9.6 

8.0 

7.2 

7*7 

73 

6.9 

7-5 
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TABLE 74 (concl.) 

Net Income Originating, Percentage Distribution by Type 


1928 

1929 

19^0 

‘ 93 ’ 

1932 

^933 

^934 


‘936 

m 7 

1938 

8,290 

8.874 

8,920 

7,410 

6,175 

7»504 

8,188 

7.504 

8, 2 16 

10,724 

10,816 

22.9 

25.1 

23.6 

4.6 

-14.7 

-1.5 

-7.0 

-23.1 

— 26.7 

4.6 

— 1.6 

771 

74-9 

76.4 

95-4 

114.7 

101.5 

107.0 

123.1 

126.7 

95-4 

101.6 

55-2 

53-8 

55-0 

67-3 

77-9 

58.2 

550 

65-3 

649 

52.2 

54-2 

62.2 

60.7 

62.2 

78.1 

92.6 

82.0 

87-9 

103.3 

108.0 

797 

86.0 

15.0 

14.2 

14.2 

17.2 

22.1 

* 9-5 

19.2 

19.8 

18.7 

‘ 5-7 

15.6 


3.654 

3.867 

2.596 

1.855 

L 454 

*.435 

2.115 

2,629 

3,012 

3.179 

S-oiS 

»-3 

0.76 

0.31 

- 1-7 

-7.0 

-6.4 

-1.7 

— 1.0 

-0.30 

—0.61 

-0.19 

7.6 

7-3 

—28.5 

—61.0 

—70.1 

—62.7 

- 19-3 

- 7-9 

-"34 

- 5-3 

- 5.6 

91-2 

91-9 

128.2 

162.6 

177.0 

169.1 

121.1 

108.9 

103.7 

106.0 

105.8 

61.7 

62.3 

87.0 

111.1 

119.1 

117.4 

88.2 

78.2 

76.7 

80.2 

80.1 

12.7 

12.9 

18.4 

237 

295 

28.6 

193 

16.7 

16.2 

17-3 

18.3 

9*3 

10.0 

12.9 

14.6 

12.2 

8.3 

5-4 

9-9 

7-3 

5-2 

4.1 

7-5 

6.7 

9-9 

* 3-3 

16.3 

14.8 

8.2 

4.1 

3-5 

3-2 

3-3 
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TABLE 75 

Total Payments including Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1 Construction 

i 9'9 

ig20 

1921 

1^22 

/p2; 

/pay 

/p 25 

1926 

7927 

Total (|o(K3,ooo) 

2 . 0.19 

2 ,r ,99 

1,888 

2.3.50 

3-.359 

3-^>63 

3 . 9 »o 

4.'85 

3-985 

Wages & salaries 

78-5 

86.7 

87.4 

« 3-5 

87.2 

82.7 

7«-5 

85.0 

85-3 

Entrep. net income 

20.G 

12.3 

10. 1 

15.0 

11.5 

i6.2 

* 9-7 

13.8 

> 3-3 

Fropcrly income 

<>•91 

0-99 

2.1 

>-.5 

'■3 

l.I 

1.8 

>•3 

>•5 

2 Trade 

Total (|ooo,ooo) 

10.187 

9-190 

7-250 

8 ,fi 57 

9-^95 

9..581 

10,088 

10,122 

10,217 

Wages & salaries 

51.8 

63.8 

7>-3 

65.6 

65-9 

68.2 

69-3 

71.2 

71.4 

Entrep. net income 

41.1 

31.8 

23-7 

30- 1 

30.1 

27-1 

26.1 

24.0 

235 

Property income 

4.1 

4-5 

5.0 

3-9 

4.0 

41 

4-7 

4.8 

5 *» 

3 Service 

Total ($000,000) 

8,080 

6.847 

6,677 

7-357 

8,217 

8,600 

9-85 > 

10,091 

10,325 

Wages & salaries 

53*6 

59-4 

63.0 

61.1 

59-9 

60.9 

. 59-7 

585 

61.5 

Entrep. net income 

■ 15'7 

39 - > 

3 . 5 -« 

. 37-9 

389 

379 

38>9 

40.0 

36.8 

Property income 

0.74 

>1 

>•3 

0.97 

1.2 

1.2 

1-1 

1-5 

1.6 

4 Miscellaneous 

Total ($000,000) 

2,059 

2,271 

2,101 

2,223 

2,609 

2,710 

2.938 

3-131 

3-209 

Wages & salaries 

66.5 

67.4 

65-9 

68.3 

68.7 

68.0 

67.6 

68.7 

68.4 

Entrep. net income 

20.2 

19.2 

18.2 

16.1 

16.4 

15.8 

15.8 

16.8 

15.1 

Property income 

13-3 

134 

15.8 

15.6 

> 4-9 

i6.2 

16.6 

14.6 

16.5 


For agriculture, the percentage distribution is identical with that of net income originating 
since savings are all considered entrepreneurial; for real estate, it is identical with that for 
total payments excluding entrepreneurial savings since the latter were not estimated. 
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TABLE 75 


HJ2S 

1CJ29 

n)y) 

Total Payments including Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 

19^1 J932 J ( J 3 ) 19)4 ^ 9)5 1936 1937 ^9)8 

3 . 97 » 

4.049 

3,106 

2.«95 

1,169 

812 

922 

L093 

1 ,606 

1,861 

1.69a 

86..1 

85.0 

86.5 

90.0 

990 

91-2 

87.0 

82.1 

78.6 

80.0 

7<.'3 

12 .U 

13.2 

10.6 

7-5 

“ 1-5 

2.4 

10.9 

» 5-9 

19.0 

17.7 

ai.9 

1-5 

1.8 

2.9 

21 

2.5 

31 

2.1 

2.0 

24 

24 

••9 

1 0,562 

n.037 

9.866 

8.395 

6,491 

6.395 

7.437 

7.793 

8.552 

9.>99 

8,898 

71.2 

72.6 

77-5 

79-2 

791 

70.6 

71.2 

70.6 

68.4 

70.1 

70.4 

23-7 

21.8 

16.8 

155 

16.6 

259 

24.1 

234 

234 

22.7 

83.8 

5 -» 

5.6 

5-7 

5-4 

4.2 

3.6 

47 

6.0 

8.2 

7-1 

5-8 

10,673 

1 L 275 

10,492 

8.934 

6,875 

6,129 

6,998 

7 ' 57 <> 

8.197 

9.299 

9 .ot 8 

60.3 

61.1 

60.9 

62.1 

64.2 

639 

62.9 

63'3 

62.1 

63.6 

62.0 

38.1 

370 

37-1 

357 

33-4 

33-9 

35*2 

316 

35-0 

311 

36.2 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

1-9 

24 

2.1 

»9 

2.1 

2-5 

2.3 

1.8 


3.378 

3.583 

3.335 

8,986 

2,472 

2,336 

2,501 

2,836 

3 . 1*5 

3.348 

3.'83 

66.8 

67-3 

67.7 

69.0 

70.0 

72.1 

73-6 

72.5 

74.2 

76.2 

73-8 

15.1 

14.8 

‘ 4-5 

• 3.7 

13.2 

137 

14.7 

M -5 

154 

15-9 

17.2 

18.1 

18.0 

17.7 

17-3 

16.7 

14.2 

11.7 

12.9 

10.4 

8.0 

7.0 
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TABLE 76 


Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1 Agriculture 

iffip 

/920 

1921 

It)22 



795; 

ip26 

7927 

Total ($000,000) 

8,587 

9.975 

6,981 

6,768 

7.374 

7471 

7,5*6 

7-649 

7.58a 

Empl. comp. 

17.6 

17.8 

16.6 

16.6 

16.5 

16.4 

16.5 

. 7 -S 

16.9 

Entrep. withdr. 

78.0 

77*7 

76.2 

75-6 

76*3 

76’9 

77.1 

76.6 

76-9 

Dividends 

0.19 

0.16 

0.23 

0.24 

0.22 

0.20 

0.24 

0.21 

0.38 

Interest 

4.8 

4*3 

7.0 

7-5 

6.9 

6.5 

6.1 

5*9 

5-9 

Net savings 

26.5 

-9.0 

—20.7 

- 13-4 

-8.7 

- 4.8 

5.6 

-1.5 

—1.6 

2 Mining 

Total ($ooo/)oo) 

1.728 

2.315 

1,821 

1,610 

2.273 

1.997 

1.937 

2,246 

2, 016 

Wages 

76.6 

78*5 

77.6 

78.0 

78.8 

76.6 

72.7 

734 

73*2 

Salaries 

9.0 

9*4 

8.0 

9-4 

8.3 

8.8 

9*3 

8.9 

9.6 

Entrep. withdr. 

1.8 

1*7 

1.8 

1.8 

14 

1.4 

1*4 

1.1 

1.2 

Dividends 

11.3 

9*1 

10.6 

8.6 

9.8 

10.6 

13*9 

14*5 

13*8 

Interest 


1*3 

2.1 

2.1 

1.6 

2.6 

2.8 

2.1 

2.2 

Entrep. net savings 

0.47 

1.1 

— 1.1 

—0.02 

—0.28 

—0.20 

0.96 

1.1 

0.36 

Corp. net savings 

-.0.75 

6.4 

-24.7 

- 9*5 

—12.8 

— 14.8 

-3.6 

-4.4 

-13.6 

3 Manufacturing 

Total ($000,000) 

i 4»340 

16,740 

11,760 

12,285 

15.289 

14^578 

15.398 

16,143 

16,296 

Wages 

67*5 

69.2 

63-4 

65.1 

66.5 

65.1 

64.8 

63.9 

62.1 

Salaries 

19*4 

18.1 

20.7 

20.2 

18.7 

19-9 

19-3 

19*7 

21.0 

Entrep. withdr. 

3.6 

3-2 

3*4 

3*2 

2.5 

2.6 

2.4 

2*3 

2.2 

Dividends 

8.8 

8.9 

11.3 

10.7 

11.5 

11.3 

12.4 

13.1 

13-7 

Interest 

0.60 

0.64 

1.2 

0.86 

0.77 

X.l 

1.0 

0-94 

1.0 

Entrep. net savings 

3*1 

0.29 

-1.6 

1*3 

14 

0*59 

0.98 

0*55 

0.48 

Corp. net savings 

16.1 

5*5 

-15.0 

8.3 

9*2 

5*2 

8.7 

6.8 

2.7 

3a Food and tobacco 

Total ($000,000) 

1,664 

1,8o2 

1.494 

1465 

1,615 

1,605 

1,627 

1,630 

1.744 

Wages 

57*1 

58.0 

00 

.Iw 

58.4 

S 7 -> 

56.6 

55*9 

56*3 

53-5 

Salaries 

20.6 

19*3 

19*4 

20.4 

19 s 

18.1 

17*5 

17.8 

18.5 

Entrep. withdr. 

11.5 

9.8 

9-1 

8.5 

7-7 

7-3 

6,7 

6.9 

6.9 

Dividends 

9*3 

10.9 

10.7 

10.5 

13.8 

15*5 

17.2 

16.8 

18.8 

Interest 

»*5 

2.0 

2.4 

2.1 

2.0 

2.5 

2.7 

2.2 

2.2 

Entrep. net savings 

0.28 

- 3*8 

-5.8 

0.32 

l.l 

1*3 

0.86 

1.0 

0.13 

Corp. net savings 

13.6 

- 3*4 

-14.2 

6.8 

6.9 

8.5 

6.4 

9*5 

4.6 
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TABLE 76 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1928 

1929 

mo 

1931 

J 9)2 

m) 

m 4 

m 5 

19)6 



7.567 

7,631 

1 M 9 

5,821 

4*192 


4 .i <*9 

•17 P 

5*044 

5A50 

5-510 

16.8 

16.8 

L 5-9 

14.6 

13.0 

12.8 

12.7 

' 3-5 

>37 

14.1 

' 3-7 

77.1 

77*3 

78.0 

78.0 

78.0 

78-3 

79-4 

79 t) 

79-9 

80.5 

81.1 

"•SS 

0.16 

0.10 

0.24 

0.13 

0.0 

«39 

O.JO 

073 

0-57 

0.40 

5-8 

5*7 

6.0 

7.2 

8.9 

8.0 

7.6 

6.5 

57 

4-9 

4.8 

-3.1 

1.0 

— 18.7 

-30.6 

-37* 

—12.1 

77 

' 3-5 

20.7 

11.0 

-'•5 


i,8{K) 

1,962 

1,640 

1,161 

801 

79 * 

1 ,078 

1.171 

‘*352 

>*573 

>*247 

72.4 

68.1 

70.1 

70.6 

69.4 

72.1 

70.7 

68.8 

69*5 

67.8 

68.2 

9-9 

9-9 

10.8 

12.2 

13.6 

12.2 

10.7 

10.9 

10.4 

9-9 

11.4 

»*3 

1.1 

1-3 

1.6 

‘-9 

1.8 

1.4 

>•3 

1.2 

1.2 

>•5 

14.1 

18.6 

15.2 

11,9 

10.2 

9-5 

14.0 

15.8 

>59 

18.8 

16.4 

2.3 

2.3 

27 

3.6 

4-9 

4-3 

3-2 

3*2 

3.0 

2.3 

2-5 

0.88 

1*3 

-0.96 

—2.6 

~ 3-9 

-3.0 

—0.71 

-0.81 

-0.03 

0.39 

0.49 

~8.6 

-8.5 

-18.6 

- 33-8 

-38.2 

-.32.1 

-* 5-3 

— 18.0 

— 10.5 

-8.8 

-12.3 


•6.935 

18,237 

>5*972 

>2,3i5 

8,550 

8,429 

I0,.t02 

11.831 

>4,015 

16,048 

>2.339 

60.2 

59-8 

55-5 

51-4 

54.0 

58.6 

61.2 

61.8 

60.4 

63.0 

62.6 

21.6 

22.0 

24.6 

26.1 

28.2 

25.0 

234 

21.9 

>97 

> 9-3 

22.7 

2.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2.4 

2.2 

>7 

>7 

>7 

17 

2.1 

> 4-9 

15.0 

16.4 

> 5-4 

13.1 

12.0 

12.1 

>3 4 

17.2 

>5.2 

11.5 

1.1 

1.1 

1-5 

>•9 

2.3 

2.2 

1.6 

>•3 

1.0 

0.88 

1.1 

0.43 

0.32 

—0.87 

—1.6 

—2.6 

-0.15 

0.24 

0.52 

0.93 

037 

—0.27 

5-6 

6.6 

— 10.9 

—22.8 

“ 34 -5 

— Il.l 

“4 3 

— o.6.t 

>•3 

0.81 

—2.8 


1,819 

>* 9»9 

1,884 

1,617 

1,306 

1,286 

i,5>o 

1,566 

1,770 

1.876 

>.779 

52.6 

52.2 

50.5 

50.2 

50.2 

52.4 

55-4 

552 

52.4 

56.1 

57-3 

18.6 

17.8 

17.6 

18.1 

18.6 

18.3 

17.4 

17.6 

16.5 

15.8 

16.5 

7.0 

6.8 

6.3 

6.2 

6.1 

5 -> 

4-3 

4.1 

4-5 

5.0 

5-3 

> 9*4 

20.9 

23.1 

22.7 

22.4 

21.7 

21.0 

21.4 

25.2 

21.8 

•94 

2.3 

2.2 

2.6 

2.8 

2.8 

2.5 

>•9 

17 

1.4 

1.4 

>•5 

0.30 

0.13 

-0.38 

-1.5 

-2.5 

0.64 

2.7 

2.7 

30 

0.60 

—0.12 

77 

6.1 

—2.6 

“ 9*5 

“> 5-3 

“ 2.7 

4.1 

3 -> 

2.6 

“ 3*3 

-1.9 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1919 

3b Textile and leather 

1920 

1921 

Total ($000,000) 

2,800 

3.178 

2,552 

Wages 

69.1 

72*3 

73*2 

Salaries 

16.3 

14.4 

14.1 

Entrep. withdr. 

5-1 

T 3 

4.4 

Dividends 

9.0 

8.7 

7-9 

Interest 

0.46 

0.36 

0-55 

Entrep. net savings 

9.8 

0.04 

— 1.1 

Coip. net savings 

19.6 

-5.0 

-7.2 


3c Construction materials and furniture 


Total ($000,000) 

1 ,608 

2,081 

1425 

Wages 

75-6 

oo 

71.8 

Salaries 

15.1 

134 

16.9 

Entrep. withdr. 

3-4 

34 

3*2 

Dividends 

5.6 

6.0 

7.6 

Interest 

0.36 

0.32 

0.51 

Entrep. net savings 

2«9 

2-5 

—1.8 

Corp. net savings 

10.7 

9-5 

- 9*5 


3d Paper 


Total ($000,000) 

327 

427 

319 

Wages 

65-5 

697 

64.0 

Salaries 

18.1 

139 

17.8 

Entrep. withdr. 

1-5 

1-5 

1-5 

Dividends 

13-7 

14.0 

15-3 

Interest 

1.2 

0.88 

1-3 

Entrep. net savings 

1-7 

2.6 

-0.93 

Corp. net savings 

15-5 

25.0 

—18.8 


3e Printing 


Total ($000,000) 

653 

853 

8 o 2 

Wages 

53-9 

58-5 

541 

Salaries 

34-2 

299 

32-5 

Entrep. withdr. 

6.2 

6.4 

5.8 

Dividends 

54 

4-9 

71 

Interest 

0-39 

0.83 

0.44 

Entrep. net savings 

3-3 

2.2 

0.65 

Corp. net savings 

8.4 

7.8 

1.8 


1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

/p 27 

2,649 

3.«45 

2,717 

2,875 

2,870 

3.019 

72.7 

73-5 

73-1 

734 

739 

73-9 

14.8 

14-9 

15.6 

15*3 

15.2 

15-5 

4.1 

3-1 

3-7 

3-7 

3.6 

34 

8.0 

8.1 

7-5 

7-5 

7-3 

7.0 

0.45 

0.13 

0.12 

U.16 

0.08 

0.16 

3-2 

2-5 

—0.22 

1-3 

-0.31 

1.2 

94 

7-3 

- 2.5 

2.9 

-2.8 

3.6 


1.638 

ro 

2,078 

2,083 

2,187 

2,306 

2, 180 

724 

744 

73-9 

72.8 

70.9 

70.8 

16.5 

144 

15.6 

15-9 

15.8 

16.6 

3.0 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2.1 

i '9 

7-5 

8.5 

7.6 

8.5 

10.6 

10.0 

0-55 

0.45 

0.54 

0.50 

0.52 

0.63 

1.8 

8.9 

1-3 

i-r) 

1.0 

0.23 

6.9 

10.3 

35 

3.8 

2.3 

—2.1 


318 

395 

373 

418 

428 

435 

66.1 

64.0 

67.4 

63.8 

65-7 

63.2 

197 

18.5 

194 

18.3 

194 

199 

1-3 

1.1 

1.1 

0-97 

0.95 

0.85 

11.0 

144 

99 

14.6 

11.1 

13.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.2 

2.3 

2.8 

3*1 

0.41 

0.67 

0.42 

0.59 

0.60 

0.63 

6.0 

7.0 

7.6 

6.2 

10.4 

9-1 


845 

920 

988 

1.054 

1,142 

1,181 

531 

53-5 

52-5 

51*3 

50.6 

49-5 

33-6 

34-3 

36.4 

35-8 

36'7 

36.8 

5-3 

4-7 

4-5 

4.1 

3-8 

3-6 

7-9 

74 

6.4 

8.4 

8.5 

9-3 

0.16 

0.13 

0.20 

0.37 

0.46 

0.75 

2.7 

19 

1-7 

1.8 

1-5 

1.0 

9.0 

6.3 

6.7 

5-1 

4.8 

2.7 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1928 

ipip 

19)0 

19)1 

I 9 J 2 



^5 

J936 

^ 9)7 

19)8 

2,963 

3.044 

2.532 

2,185 

1,565 

1,708 

2,020 

2,221 

2,38s 

2 . 5»5 

2,035 

71.8 

72.1 

70.7 

71.7 

7*-5 

75-3 

75*9 

77.2 

' 75’0 

77.0 

78.2 

16.9 

17-3 

19.0 

19.1 

19-7 

17-5 

1 6.2 

> 5-3 

14-9 

* 3-7 

14*5 

3-3 

3-2 

3-2 

3-1 

30 

2.8 

2.2 

2-3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.9 

7.8 

7-1 

6.7 

5*7 

4.8 

4-5 

5-7 

5-2 

7-4 

6.8 

4.1 

0.25 

0-35 

0-37 

0-33 

0.04 

—0.05 

-0.03 

0.09 

0.12 

0.15 

0.16 

0.31 

—0.09 

- 3-7 

-4.0 

~ 5*2 

0.58 

—0.42 

0.14 

1.1 

—0.01 

—0.01 

-0.83 

-1.6 

-18.4 

-19-7 

—26.0 

1.8 

“ 4*9 

-1.4 

0.71 

- 3*5 

-4.8 


2,116 

2,156 

1,748 

1,171 

676 

658 

854 

1,001 

'.299 

‘.527 

1,168 

69.6 

6g.i 

65.4 

62.8 

60.7 

66.7 

66.7 

69.2 

68.7 

70.5 

7>*5 

>7-3 

17.7 

20.9 

235 

27.0 

22.7 

20.7 

18.5 

'5-5 

L5-3 

18.7 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

2.4 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

^•9 

1.8 

2-3 

10.3 

10.1 

10.2 

9*2 

7.2 

6.2 

9-2 

94 

13.1 

11.9 

7.0 

0.81 

1.0 

1-5 

2.2 

2.7 

2.4 

»-5 

1.1 

0.8, 1 

0.50 

0.60 

0.48 

0.25 

-1.6 

-3-4 

-6.6 

-2-3 

—1.0 

—0.22 

0.87 

0.78 

-0.83 

0.72 

0.51 

~->5«3 

“31-9 

-62.3 

—24.6 

-»35 

-4.8 

0.93 

1.1 

-0.38 


448 

461 

435 

360 

272 

288 

347 

374 

420 

482 

395 

61.2 

62.7 

61.3 

59*5 

60.0 

60.0 

61.1 

63.0 

62.0 

63-7 

69.1 

20.6 

20.8 

21.9 

24*9 

255 

24.0 

23.2 

20.7 

20.1 

17.4 

20.6 

0*79 

0.73 

0.72 

0.75 

0.78 

0.68 

0.62 

0.66 

0.71 

0.70 

0.84 

> 4*5 

12.4 

11.9 

10.2 

7.6 

9-5 

11.2 

12.6 

14.6 

15.6 

6.7 

2.9 

3*3 

4.2 

4*7 

6.1 

5.8 

3-9 

3.0 

2.6 

2.6 

2.7 

0.46 

0.38 

—0.02 

-0.43 

-0.97 

—0.01 

0.24 

0.20 

0.36 

0.42 

—0.76 

5*9 

7.8 

-4.8 

“ 15*4 

-31-5 

- 5*7 

1.2 

0.50 

3.0 

2.8 

-6.4 


1.205 

1.324 

*.323 

1,125 

883 

742 

00 

0 

903 

997 

1,092 

1,023 

49 -» 

48.1 

46.9 

bo 

46.9 

47-9 

48.4 

49*4 

48.7 

48.8 

49*7 

38.3 

37*9 

39-4 

394 

40.9 

4' -3 

39-9 

38.6 

36.7 

38.7 

38.8 

3*5 

3.0 

2.9 

2.9 

3*8 

4.2 

2.8 

3*1 

3*2 

31 

3*3 

8.2 

10.0 

9-7 

8.5 

6.7 

4.8 

7*5 

8.0 

10.5 

8.6 

7.2 

0.94 

0-99 

1.1 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

*•3 

0.91 

0.87 

0 

be 

0.94 

1.4 

1-3 

0.21 

-0.63 

- 1*9 

-“•37 

0.42 

0.37 

0.71 

0.29 

—0.76 

7.2 

5.0 

-1.7 

“59 

—11.4 

- 3-8 

- 3*0 

0.62 

0.29 

-0.34 

—1.1 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 


Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


gf Metal 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

192^ 

1926 

/p 27 

Total (|ooo,ooo) 

5.235 

6,046 

3.437 

3.595 

5-'*4 

4.890 

5.131 

5.461 

5.344 

Wages 

75-4’ 

75-5 

65.8 

69.8 

71.7 

67.7 

68.7 

67.6 

64.8 

Salaries 

16.0 

i6.2 

21.0 

18.7 

16.3 

17.8 

16.7 

16.4 

17-9 

Entrep. withdr. 

0.86 

0-75 

0.83 

0.74 

0.58 

0.61 

0.56 

0.51 

0.49 

Dividends 

7-3 

7.0 

11.4 

10.2 

10.6 

12.8 

13.1 

14.6 

16.2 

Interest 

0.50 

0.47 

0.98 

0.52 

0.76 

1.1 

0.96 

0.83 

0.68 

Entrep. net savings 

i.i 

0.44 

—0.62 

0.17 

0.51 

0-37 

0.58 

0.48 

0.26 

Corp. net savings 

16.9 

9.8 

—20.3 

5-3 

11.2 

7.0 

t 

137 

10.1 

3-6 

3g Chemical 

Total ($000,000) 

901 

1,076 

827 

795 

951 

894 

1,001 

1,077 

1,069 

Wages 

51-4 

52*9 

429 

46.9 

47*4 

47’5 

45.0 

44-9 

44.8 

Salaries 

24.1 

21.5 

21.6 

22.6 

21.5 

21.3 

19.6 

19.8 

20.2 

Entrep. withdr. 

2-5 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

1.6 

1.6 

1*5 

13 

1*3 

Dividends 

22.0 

23.2 

31.0 

27.0 

28.1 

27-3 

31*9 

32.1 

31.0 

Interest 

0.04 

0.27 

2.5 

1-5 

1.4 

23 

2.1 

^.0 

27 

Entrep. net savings 

0-99 

-0.66 

-1.5 

0.11 

0.20 

0.26 

0.48 

0.64 

0.23 

Corp. net savings 13.3 

3h Miscellaneous and rubber 

0.34 

-309 

17-3 

2.3 

1 1.4 

15*5 

26.0 

0.20 

Total ($000,000) 

891 

1.057 

730 

800 

QS** 

815 

877 

927 

936 

Wages 

63.0 

66.5 

61.1 

60.9 

61.4 

67.7 

66.9 

65.6 

64.6 

Salaries 

22.2 

19.2 

20.3 

18.1 

17.0 

197 

19.8 

199 

20.5 

Entrep. withdr. 

2.1 

2.0 

2.2 

1-9 

1.6 

1-9 

17 

1.6 

1-5 

Dividends 

11.6 

10,6 

13.8 

17.2 

18.9 

9.0 

10.4 

11.1 

11.4 

Interest 

1.1 

1.6 

2.6 

2.0 

1.2 

17 

1.2 

1.8 

2.0 

Entrep. net savings 

2.1 

1.0 

- 1-9 

0.86 

1.0 

0.80 

1-3 

0.61 

0-57 

Corp. net savings 

27-3 

15-7 

~ 3»4 

16.0 

18.7 

10.3 

14.4 

37 

2-5 

4 Construction 

Total ($000,000) 

1.868 

2,522 

1.9*5 

2,306 

3,280 

3.469 

3,706 

4,027 

3.876 

Wages 

730 

77-5 

70-9 

7 M 

78.1 

749 

71.6 

75-5 

74-9 

Salaries 

13.1 

11.9 

* 5-3 

13.8 

11.2 

12.4 

11.2 

12.8 

12.8 

Entrep. withdr. 

12.9 

9.6 

11.7 

13-3 

9-4 

11.5 

15-3 

10.4 

10.8 

Dividends 

0.82 

0.83 

1-7 

1-3 

1.1 

0*93 

1.6 

1.0 

1.2 

Interest 

0.21 

0.20 

0.41 

0.19 

0.18 

0.23 

0.28 

0.27 

0.29 

Entrep. net savings 

9*7 

3-1 

-1.4 

1-9 

2.4 

5.6 

5-5 

3-9 

2.8 

Corp. net savings 

1.2 

0.46 

- 1-5 

0.34 

0.69 

1.4 

1.1 

1.4 

1*3 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1928 

1929 



1^32 

^933 

^934 

^933 

ipjS 

^937 

1938 

5.732 

6449 

5,228 

3.563 

2,208 

2.144 

3*083 

3.783 

4.870 

6,092 

3.878 

64.2 

64.1 

589 

56.6 

56.1 

64.0 

65.4 

66.1 

64.7 

67.0 

66.0 

17.8 

> 7-3 

21.1 

23.8 

27*5 

22.9 

20.2 

18.1 

15.6 

15.6 

21.2 

0.46 

0-43 

0.44 

0.46 

0.50 

0.47 

0.38 

0-39 

0.40 

0.38 

0-57 

16.7 

17-3 

18.2 

17.7 

13.6 

lO.J 

12.4 

14.0 

18.2 

16.1 

10.9 

0.83 

0-95 

1.1 

‘•5 

23 

2-3 

1.6 

1.4 

1.1 

0.87 

»-3 

o.jG 

0.42 

—0.04 

-0.51 

—1.2 

~«-43 

-0.14 

0.20 

0.38 

0-37 

—0.24 

8.S 

11.6 

-8.2 

-28.1 

- 54 > 

-* 9-4 

“-51 

1.2 

3-2 

4.1 

-2.4 


'.*34 

1*305 

1.393 

1,126 

814 

832 

840 

968 

1.147 

1.219 

1,030 

38-7 

40.9 

35-5 

35-5 

38-5 

39-8 

47.2 

43.6 

39-8 

45*5 

48.7 

17-9 

18.9 

17.6 

18.4 

20.0 

18.4 

21.3 

19-9 

»71 

175 

» 9-5 

1.1 

1.1 

0.90 

0.98 

0.94 

0 

be 

0.91 

0.9 1 

0.95 

0.97 

1.1 

40.1 

37*2 

431 

40.8 

34-4 

35-6 

26.6 

32.1 

39-6 

34*2 

28.2 

2.2 

2.0 

3.0 

4-3 

6.2 

5-3 

3-9 

3-2 

2-3 

1-9 

2.5 

0.48 

0.46 

0.05 

-0.23 

—0.41 

0.16 

0..10 

0.41 

0.54 

0.42 

—0.20 

17.1 

22.9 

-20.5 . 

-48.1 

—42.2 

■—28.7 

—10.4 

— 1 1.0 

“ 7«7 

—0.0 1 

-7.3 


944 

978 

854 

708 

491 

484 

576 

682 

787 

869 

690 

65.5 

637 

60.4 

590 

58.5 

639 

67.6 

64.0 

63.4 

65.7 

62.0 

20.3 

20.8 

23.5 

26.0 

28.1 

21-8 

22.0 

22.0 

20.0 

19.9 

22.3 

1.6 

1-5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1-5 

1-3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

1*7 

10.5 

12.1 

12.2 

10.6 

8.9 

6.9 

6.7 

11.0 

14.1 

12.2 

13.0 

2.0 

1.8 

2.3 

2.7 

2.9 

2.9 

2.4 

1.6 

1.1 

0.73 

0.96 

0.30 

0.11 

-1.4 

-1.8 

—2.8 

-0.93 

—0.24 

0.52 

0.86 

0.47 

0.16 

1.6 

-1.8 

—22.9 

—27.1 

-39.8 

-14.3 

-2.3 

1.2 

2.1 

0.12 

—0.84 


3,880 

3*951 

3.443 

2,297 

1,404 

968 

1,022 

1.163 

1,648 

1,884 

>.693 

74-7 

74.0 

69.8 

68.7 

62.5 

583 

62.9 

62.3 

62.9 

65.7 

62.5 

14.0 

13.1 

157 

17.4 

19.9 

20.7 

15.6 

14.8 

• 3-7 

' 3*3 

13-7 

9-8 

1 1.0 

11.5 

1 1.6 

15.4 

18.1 

19.7 

21.0 

21.1 

18.7 

22.0 

1-3 

1.5 

2.5 

1*7 

1.4 

1.9 

1.4 

1.8 

2.2 

2.2 

1-7 

0.26 

0.33 

0.44 

0.59 

0.74 

0.89 

0.48 

0.11 

0.12 

0.11 

0.12 

2.5 

2-5 

— 1.1 

-4.4 

— 16.7 

—16.1 

- 9-9 

—6.0 

-2.5 

— 1.2 

—0.08 

0.94 

0.92 

—0.84 

-3.1 

-9.0 

- 8.7 

“-4.5 

—2.6 

-i ‘3 

—1.0 

—0.04 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 


Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


/p/p /p20 /p2/ 

5 Transportation and other public utilities 

/p22 

7925 

/p 24 

7935 

1^26 

/p 27 

Total ($000,000) 

5.829 

7.237 

6,021 

5.988 

6,6.(7 

6,707 

6,919 

7,200 

7.348 

Wages & salaries 

78.1 

82 .2 

790 

76.4 

76.7 

75-0 

73-6 

73-6 

71-5 

Empl. comp. 

791 

833 

79-8 

77-3 

77-7 

76.0 

74-7 

74.8 

72.7 

Entrep. withdr. 

0.19 

0.12 

0.12 

0.13 

0.11 

0.09 

0.08 

0.08 

0.07 

Dividends 

9-1 

6.7 

7.6 

9*5 

9-6 

10.6 

1 1.8 

12.0 

1,1.1 

Interest 

11.7 

9-9 

12.5 

13.1 

12.6 

13-3 

13-4 

13.1 

13.1 

Entrep. net savings 

o.M 

0.08 

-0.03 

—0.01 

. . .* 

0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

* 

Clorp. net savings 2.2 

fja Electric light and power 

>•5 

1.1 

3.8 

6.7 

5.6 

9-3 

9-5 

6.0 

Total ($000,000) 

ago 

337 

365 

431 

558 

663 

737 

831 

903 

Wages R: salaries 

48-3 

525 

5«-7 

41-7 

4 . 5-1 

44-9 

42.0 

42.8 

40.7 

Entrep. withdr. 

1.1 

1.0 

0-93 

0.74 

0.51 

0.|0 

0.31 

0.23 

0.17 

Dividends 

235 

21.2 

22.9 

28.3 

28.9 

28.0 

31.2 

29-7 

3>-5 

Interest 

27,0 

253 

25-5 

26.3 

25-5 

26.7 

26.5 

27-3 

27.6 

Corp. net savings 

12.3 

>31 

12.3 

• 5-7 

13-7 

10.1 

10.9 

13.6 

» 4-3 


5I) Manufactured gas 


Total ($000,000) 

134 

137 

laa 

117 

142 

167 

177 

>83 

187 

Wages R: salaries 

57-7 

61.6 

639 

68.2 

^> 5-9 

61.1 

59-4 

59-5 

60.0 

Dividends 

3 '-4 

27.0 

21.0 

ig.o 

23-5 

28.9 

28.4 

26.2 

24-9 

Interest 

10.9 

11.5 

15.2 

12.9 

10.6 

9-9 

12.2 

14-3 

15-1 

Corp. net savings 

-25.8 

-16.9 

-7.0 

«-33 

0.96 

— 10.2 

42-3 

14.6 

18.5 

5c Steam railroads, Pullman, and express 
Total (,$000,000) 3,880 4,852 3,821 

3.718 

4.156 

4.024 

4.105 

4.239 

4-289 

Wages 

635 

66.3 

59-4 

. 57-11 

59-5 

569 

56.6 

567 

54-7 

Salaries 

17.4 

17.8 

21.4 

22.5 

20.9 

21.6 

21.4 

ai.i 

21.0 

Empl. comp. 

82.1 

85.6 

82.1 

80.8 

81.9 

80.1 

79-7 

79-6 

77-5 

Dividends 

6.6 

4-9 

5-5 

6.1 

6.1 

6.9 

7.2 

8.0 

10.2 

Interest 

11.2 

9-5 

12.5 

13-1 

12.0 

13-1 

13-1 

12.4 

12.3 

Corp. net savings 

1-5 

-0.13 

—0.14 

2-9 

6.8 

6.0 

9-3 

10.1 

4-1 

5d Street railways 

Total ($000,000) 

516 

607 

583 

608 

622 

620 

605 

595 

576 

Wages R: salaries 

71.4 

76.4 

75-3 

71-3 

70.6 

71.2 

71-7 

72.8 

7*-9 

Dividends 

6.9 

5-3 

4.6 

7-7 

7.6 

7.6 

7-9 

7-9 

8.1 

Interest 

21.7 

i8.2 

20.1 

20.9 

21.8 

21.3 

20.4 

19-3 

19.0 

Corp. net savings 

2-3 

3-6 

4-9 

2.8 

4-3 

1-3 

2-3 

1.2 

1.6 


* Less than 0.005 per cent. 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1^28 

1929 

19)0 

19)1 

I^^2 

^933 

^934 

‘935 

19)6 

^ 9 V 

i9)S 

7«345 

7.752 

7 . 49 <> 

6,572 

. 5 * 34.5 

4.912 

5.071 


5.628 

6,087 

5,602 

71.2 

69-7 

6G.6 

6.].i 

60.5 

60.5 

63.1 

63.8 

67.5 

68.3 

68.5 

72.3 

70.8 

67.7 

65.6 

Cl. 8 

61.9 

61-5 

65.4 

68.9 

7»3 

7«-3 

0.07 

0.07 

0.08 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

0.05 

» 4-3 

16.6 

19.0 

18.8 

18.2 

16.9 

16.3 

' 7-1 

1 . 5' 4 

15.6 

15.2 

»34 

12.5 

13.2 

15.G 

» 9-9 

21.1 

19.1 

17.2 

>. 5-7 

14.0 

I L .5 

0.02 

0.03 

—0.02 

— 0.04 

—0.04 

—0.01 

0.02 

0.02 

0.07 


0.01 

9-5 

9.8 

1.8 

-31 

-8.9 

- 3-9 

-i -3 

-4.1 

3-8 

2.0 

-1.6 


1,030 

1,162 

1.284 

1.277 

1,127 

L 033 

985 

993 

1 .026 

1,109 

1.088 

389 

37-2 

35-3 

33 > 

31.1 

3<»-7 

35 '> 

384 

3«-5 

40-3 

40.6 

0.13 

0.10 

0.08 

0.07 

0.06 

o.oC 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.07 

0,07 

34.6 

38.6 

41.8 

41.7 

38.4 

36.0 

333 

334 

33-6 

3 . 5 <> 

347 

26,4 

24.1 

22.8 

25.2 

S '>-5 

33-2 

3 * *^1 

30.1 

27.8 

21.0 

247 

17.0 

18.7 

13,1 

8.0 

1.6 

— O.JO 

1.1 

4 -9 

8-3 

7.2 

5.0 


182 

205 

213 

210 

222 

201 

189 

*94 

188 

•91 

>93 

. 59 - » 

49-2 

46-3 

40.0 

33-3 

37-6 

42.4 

4'-9 

45-3 

46.5 

46.7 

21.3 

32.4 

31.8 

3^17 

39-4 

30.2 

29.0 

330 

299 

30.6 

30.6 

*97 

18.3 

21.8 

23-4 

273 

32.2 

28.6 

25.1 

247 

22.9 

22.7 

6.9 

-- 9-9 

—12.7 

-26.3 

-28.3 

-20.9 

-19.8 

—26.2 

-15.1 

-6.1 

"- 9-9 


4.123 

4.250 

3.883 

3.'75 

2,332 

2,171 

2,324 

2.415 

2,667 

2,883 

*.477 

. 54-9 

. 54-9 

5' -4 

49-9 

48.1 

48.8 

50.1 

5 1-9 

. 5 . 5-1 

, 55 - • 

54-6 

21.6 

21.1 

22.0 

23.6 

24.2 

23.1 

22.6 

23.0 

22.0 

21.8 

••LS 

78-3 

777 

75-3 

75-6 

74.8 

74.6 

7 . 5-3 

777 

79 -^i 

80.6 

82.5 

8.9 

10.3 

11.4 

8.1 

3-3 

3-5 

5-1 

5-2 

5-5 

57 

3-4 

12.8 

12.0 

13-4 

16.3 

21.9 

21.9 

19.2 

17.0 

M -9 

13-7 

11-2 

8.7 

9-5 

-0.30 

-6.3 

— 10.4 

-2.3 

-4.0 

-1.4 

5-1 

1-5 

-2.5 


558 

583 

518 

457 

379 

331 

317 

350 

365 

370 

361 

72.9 

73-1 

74,0 

73-5 

71-3 

68.9 

68.7 

87-5 

66.1 

65.6 

65.4 

8.3 

8.6 

7,6 

6.2 

47 

4.6 

5-,5 

6.2 

8.6 

10.3 

10.0 

18.8 

18.3 

18,5 

20.2 

24.0 

26.5 

25.8 

26.1 

25-3 

24.1 

24.6 

1.6 

0.51 

1.0 

- 3-2 

—10.7 

-8.6 

-77 

- 7-4 

- 5-5 

-6.8 

- 6,4 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


/5120 792/ 7922 792^ 792-/ 7925 7926 7927 

r,c Water transportation 


I’otal ($(MK),000) 

559 

747 

562 

484 

495 

520 

505 

520 

503 

Wages & salaries 

oc 

oc 

91-2 

94-3 

93-3 

93-3 

95 « 

94-2 

93-9 

93*9 

Fail rep. Avithdr. 


073 

0.68 

0.92 

0.91 

0.61 

0.72 

0.72 

0.71 

Dividends 

8.2 

3.8 

3-2 

3*7 

3.8 

2.6 

3.6 

3-9 

3-9 

Inteiest 

*■7 

1-3 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1.8 

»-.5 

1-5 

1.6 

Fnlrcp. net savings 

»5 

0-73 

—0.28 

—0.10 

0.01 

0.12 

0.21 

0.25 

0.03 

Corp. net savings 

3-9 

2-5 

-4.4 

-2.9 

—2.1 

-0.9 i 

0.12 

0.68 

-1.7 

r,r ripe lines 

■ Total ($o(X),ooo) 

58 

65 

67 

9 t 

82 

79 

1 1 1 

97 

130 

Wages & salaries 

46.0 

52.2 

47-7 

35-9 

46.1 

42.8 

33-9 

42.7 

37*8 

Dividends 

r) 3'8 

^7.6 

52.2 

639 

.534 

56-7 

6 . 5-7 

57-0 

61.9 

Inleiest 

0.20 

0.18 

0.19 

0.27 

0.49 

0.51 

0-35 

0.34 

0.29 

Corp. net savings 

12.8 

42.7 

3 . 8 ‘ 

3-4 

29>3 

429 

20.9 

33*0 

16.0 

5g Telephone 

Toial (|(X)o,ooo) 


388 

410 

442 

■)93 

.537 

573 

607 

641 

Wages R: salaries 

76.0 

797 

78-5 

78.7 

78.. 

77-7 

75-8 

76.0 

754 

Fmpl. comp. 

77.0 

80.8 

79-5 

79-8 

79 -' 

78.6 

76.7 

76-9 

764 

Dividends 

13.2 

10.5 

11.8 

13.6 


* 5-3 

16.3 

16.5 

174 

Inteiest 

9.8 

8.7 

8.7 

6.6 

6.4 

6.1 

7.0 

6.7 

6.2 

Corp. net savings 

4.6 

2-3 

5-5 

6.9 

6.4 

5-3 

8.5 

10.0 

9-3 

5h Telegraph 

Total (.|ooo,0(X)) 

81 

105 

92 

9 « 

98 

99 

105 

121 

119 

Wages k salaries 

87-5 

899 

86.9 

86.7 

879 

87-5 

87.8 

87-3 

85.6 

Fmpl. comp. 

895 

91.8 

89.2 

89.2 

9»-3 

90.1 

904 

89-5 

879 

Dividends 

12.5 

9.6 

10.7 

10.9 

9-5 

9-5 

9.0 

9-7 

10.7 

Interest 

—2.0 

“'•5 

0.10 

—0.05 

0.18 

0.42 

0.62 

0.71 

»-3 

Corp. net savings 

14.0 

11.9 

8.t 

' 7-9 

154 

M -3 

18.9 

12.4 

18.1 

C ) Trade 

'Total (.lf(M)o,(xx)) 

8,061 

9.071 

7,708 

8,074 

8,854 

9,089 

9.548 

10,053 

9.926 

Wages & salaries 

67.4 

66.7 

67.1 

70.4 

72.2 

7‘-9 

73-2 

73-8 

73-5 

Fnlrcp. withdr. 

273 

28.6 

28.2 

25-4 

234 

235 

21.9 

21.2 

21.2 

Dividends 

5.0 

4.2 

4.2 

3-7 

4.2 

4-3 

4.6 

4-7 

5.0 

Interest 

0.41 

0.46 

0.52 

0.49 

0.25 

0.34 

0.32 

0.24 

0.31 

Fnlrcp. net savings 

30.1 

4.6 

- 5-9 

7.2 

9-5 

54 

5-7 

3*7 

2.9 

Corp. net savings 

7-7 

0.09 

—6.0 

3.8 

5-2 

34 

4.1 

2*3 

1.8 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1^28 

1929 

1930 

J 9 )i 

I 9 P 



^ 9)5 

1936 

^937 

1938 

5*4 

520 

492 

4*2 

3*7 

324 

360 

456 

499 

569 

5«4 

93-6 

924 

91.6 

924 

9* -9 

93 * 

90.8 

83.8 

88.5 

897 

904 

0.74 

0.88 

0.94 

0.80 

0.73 

0-57 

0-55 

049 

0.46 

043 

9 13 

4-3 

5-5 

6.1 

4.8 

3-9 

2.5 

4-9 

12.4 

8.0 

7.2 

6.0 

••3 

1.2 

1-3 

2.0 

3-5 

3.8 

3-7 

3*3 

30 

2.7 

3-2 

0.24 

0-39 

-0.36 

—0.62 

-0.74 

—0.12 

0.25 

0.17 

0.75 

0-79 

0.09 

0.72 

2.5 

-4.6 

—8.14 

—10.8 

-54 

-54 

-12.9 

-2.8 

-*•7 

-4.0 


136 

163 

186 

*75 

190 

*14 

129 

186 

123 

133 

*31 

35-1 

307 

235 

22.6 

16.1 

21.0 

27-3 

20.2 

336 

36.6 

344 

64.2 

69.0 

76.3 

7O.2 

82.4 

764 

70*5 

77.8 

63-7 

61.4 

64.1 

0.38 

0.30 

o .*9 

1.2 

*•5 

2.6 

2.2 

2.0 

2.7 

2.0 

14 

28.9 

25-3 

- 5-3 

-2.8 

-29.4 

3-3 

0.16 

-323 

16.7 

21.8 

0.78 


678 

747 

773 

746 

692 

634 

652 

654 

668 

728 

754 

76.7 

783 

76.6 

71.2 

65-5 

61.6 

62.5 

64.0 

67.7 

703 

69.6 

77.8 

79-4 

77.6 

72-5 

6G.7 

63.0 

64.0 

657 

69.4 

72.1 

7*4 

17.2 

16.5 

19.0 

23.6 

27.1 

297 

28.8 

27.8 

25.1 

22.7 

23-5 

5 -* 

4.2 

34 

3-9 

6.1 

7-3 

7.2 

6.5 

5.6 

5-2 

5 * 

11.6 

12.4 

6.5 

2.1 

-6.7 

-8.8 

- 7-7 

- 5*3 

3 * 

2-3 

-1.9 


123 

*43 

*47 

121 

86 

74 

85 

89 

9 * 

101 

90 

85-5 

81.8 

80.6 

85.8 

88.2 

90.1 

907 

86.2 

90-9 

899 

924 

87.7 

839 

82.8 

88.7 

91.8 

93-9 

94.0 

89-5 

94-3 

93 > 

96.0 

10.8 

14.6 

15.0 

8.3 

3.6 

0.44 

0.62 

49 

0.29 

2.2 

-0.94 

*•5 

*•5 

2.2 

3.0 

4-5 

5-7 

54 

5.6 

54 

47 

4-9 

17.7 

4.2 

-14.1 

-9.2 

-* 3-9 

2.6 

-14 

-30 

4-9 

—2.2 

- 6.4 


10,191 

10,865 

*0,4*9 

9,24* 

7.359 

6,537 

7,460 

7795 

8,470 

9»*55 

8,857 

73-8 

737 

734 

7*-9 

69.8 

69.0 

71.0 

70.6 

69.1 

70-5 

70.7 

20.9 

20.5 

21.2 

23.2 

26.5 

275 

24.4 

234 

22.7 

22.4 

23-5 

4-9 

5-2 

4.8 

4.2 

*■9 

2.7 

4.1 

5-6 

7-9 

6.8 

54 

0.42 

0.51 

0.66 

0.72 

0.82 

075 

0.56 

0.41 

0.36 

0.34 

0-35 

3.6 

1.6 

- 5*3 

-9.2 

-11.8 

—2.2 

-0.31 

-0.03 

0-97 

0.48 

0-39 

27 

0.63 

—6.1 

—10.7 

-14.1 

-4.1 

—1.1 

—0.91 

0.14 

—0.46 

- 0-33 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


7 Finance 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

192) 

J924 

192$ 

1926 

J927 

'Fotal ($(KX),ooo) 

6.618 

7.376 

7,690 

8,233 

8,808 

9.525 

9.656 

9.676 

10,005 

Wages Sc salaries 

20.8 

22.4 

22.5 

21.2 

20.6 

20.7 

21.0 

23.2 

243 

Entrep. withdr. 

1.8 

2.0 

*•9 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.2 

2-3 

2-3 

Dividends 

5 » 

5-5 

5-3 

5-7 

6.0 

53 

5-7 

5-7 

54 

Interest 

12.3 

12.0 

12.2 

11.8 

12.7 

12.8 

M -5 

157 

17.1 

Rent 

59-9 

58.1 

58.1 

59-5 

58.6 

59-1 

56.6 

53-1 

50.8 

Corp. net savings 

4-3 

»-3 

—0.10 

0.31 

—0.16 

079 

0.85 

1.4 

3-1 

7a Banking 

Total ($000,000) 

658 

770 

821 

843 

871 

906 

917 

996 

1,056 

Wages Sc salaries 

58.. 

61.3 

62.0 

61.1 

62.7 

64.0 

63.8 

64.3 

63.8 

Dividends 

41 9 

3«-7 

38.0 

389 

37-3 

36.0 

36.2 

35-7 

36.2 

Corp. net savings 

3‘'9 

* 4-4 

12.3 

9-5 

11.4 

> 4-3 

19*5 

18.5 

21.4 

7b Insurance 

Total ($000,000) 

66i 

792 

830 

878 

882 

974 

1,082 

1.174 

1,258 

Wages Sc salaries 

80.9 

81.0 

82.1 

80.3 

78.2 

79-3 

790 

790 

78.9 

Entrep. withdr. 

18.4 

18.6 

17.4 

16.9 

19.6 

195 

19.6 

193 

18.6 

Dividends 

2,8 

2.4 

2.8 

51 

4-5 

34 

3.6 

37 

4-3 

Interest 

— 2.0 

—2.1 

-2.3 

—2.2 

—2.2 

—2.2 

—2.1 

-1.9 

- 1-9 

Corp. net savings 

6.7 

-8.2 

— 10.6 

—10.7 

-11.9 

— 11.2 

-- 4-7 

~ 3-9 

2-3 

7c Real estate 

Total ($000,000) 

5.*98 

5.814 

6.039 

6,512 

7.055 

7.645 

7,628 

7.506 

7.69' 

Wages Sc salaries 

8.7 

9-2 

8.9 

8.1 

8.2 

8.1 

7-5 

9.0 

10.0 

Dividends 

0.76 

1-5 

1.2 

1-5 

2.4 

1-9 

2.3 

2.0 

1.4 

Interest 

15.6 

15-5 

15.8 

15.2 

i6.2 

16.3 

18.6 

20.5 

22.6 

Rent 

74-9 

73-7 

74.0 

75-2 

73-2 

73-7 

71.7 

68.5 

66.0 

Corp. net savings 

0.51 

—0.46 

-0.34 

0.61 

—0.12 

0.71 

-0.68 

0.02 

0.66 

8 Service 

Total ($000,000) 

5,001 

6,021 

5.969 

6.974 

7419 

8^34 

00 

9.059 

9,721 

Wages & salaries 

65.1 

67.6 

70.4 

64.5 

66.4 

65.8 

63-7 

65.2 

653 

Entrep. withdr. 

34.0 

30.8 

28.2 

34-5 

32.3 

33-5 

34.8 

331 

32-9 

Dividends 

0.58 

»*3 

1.1 

0.70 

0.92 

0.89 

i.i 

1.2 

1.1 

Interest 

0.32 

0.25 

0.30 

0-33 

0.38 

0.41 

047 

0.53 

0.64 

Entrep. net .savings 

21.6 

13-7 

11.9 

5-5 

10.8 

7-1 

6.7 

11.4 

6.2 

Corp. net savings 

0.98 

0.09 

—0.42 

0-37 

0.58 

0.55 

0.64 

0.26 

—0.07 
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TABLE 76 (cont.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1928 

1929 

19^0 

‘ 93 * 

19)2 

m 3 

*934 

m 5 

19)6 

‘933 

‘938 

10,466 

11,064 

10,150 

8.534 

6.653 

5 . 79 * 

5.694 

6,067 

6,152 

6.675 

6,660 

25.2 

25.8 

26.1 

28.0 

29.6 

30.1 

32.6 

32.2 

32.8 

31.8 

323 

2-3 

2.4 

2.5 

2.7 

2.9 

3 » 

34 

3-3 

3-3 

3 -t 

3-3 

6.3 

6.9 

6.5 

7.0 

5.6 

3-5 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

4-3 

4.4 

18.9 

20.5 

22.8 

26.9 

3<>-5 

26.8 

26.0 

24.6 

24.0 

22.0 

21.4 

47.2 

44.4 

42.0 

35*5 

3»-4 

36.5 

33-5 

35-3 

3 . 5-5 

38.6 

387 

3-9 

0.64 

-3.8 

—11.1 

-17.4 

—16.5 

— 11.6 

- 5'5 

—0.64 

-0.36 

-1.6 


1.142 

1,188 

1,162 

1.051 

836 

636 

683 

688 

712 

74 » 

748 

61.6 

61.6 

61.3 

60.9 

66.5 

75-2 

72-5 

72.7 

72.8 

72-9 

73-8 

38.4 

38.4 

38-7 

39-1 

33-5 

24.8 

27-5 

27-3 

27.2 

27.1 

26.2 

22.7 

17.0 

—2.0 

—30.1 

-- 5«-3 

“■54*4 

—28.2 

3.0 

23-9 

18.1 

8.9 


1.348 

1,428 

'.425 

■. 33 ‘ 

1,121 

1,008 

1.065 

1.129 

i »>45 

L 233 

1.251 

78.7 

79-2 

79-7 

79-8 

81.6 

82.9 

82.3 

81.2 

82.9 

82.5 

82.0 

18.2 

18.2 

17.7 

17.2 

17-5 

> 7-5 

17-9 

17.8 

17.6 

18.3 

17-3 

4-9 

4-9 

4-3 

4.6 

2.8 

1.6 

2.1 

4.4 

»-9 

1-7 

3 -» 

-1.8 

—2.2 

-1.7 

-1.6 

-1.9 

—2.1 

-2.3 

- 3-4 

-2.4 

-2.5 

-2.5 

6.5 

3-9 

-6.9 

-12.8 

— 16.4 

-14.2 

—2.2 

—2.1 

0.03 

3-2 

1-9 


7.976 

8,449 

7.563 

6,152 

4,696 

4.147 

3.946 

4.250 

4.296 

4.701 

4,661 

11.0 

11.8 

10.6 

11.1 

10.6 

10.3 

12.3 

12.6 

12.8 

12.0 

12.3 

2.0 

2.8 

2.0 

2.0 

1-3 

0.72 

13 

1.2 

1-3 

1.4 

1.2 

25.1 

27.2 

31.0 

37-7 

43-6 

37-9 

38.1 

35-8 

350 

31.8 

31-3 

62.0 

58.2 

56.4 

49-2 

44-5 

51.0 

48.3 

50.4 

.50.9 

. 54-9 

55-3 

0.72 

—2.2 

- 3-5 

- 7-4 

— 11.8 

-11.3 

—11.2 

-7.8 

- 4-9 

-4.2 

-4.2 


10,036 

10,756 

10,108 

9.037 

7.811 

7.142 

7.319 

7.771 

8.392 

9.349 

8,824 

64.1 

64.1 

63.2 

61.7 

565 

54-9 

60.1 

61.7 

63.2 

63-3 

63.6 

34-2 

34.0 

34-7 

365 

414 

43-3 

38.1 

363 

34-2 

34-4 

34.6 

0-99 

1.1 

1.1 

0.82 

0.70 

0.48 

0.63 

0.70 

1-3 

1-3 

0.78 

0-73 

0.81 

0.98 

1.0 

1.4 

1-3 

1.2 

1-3 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

64 

4.8 

3.8 

—1.1 

— 12.0 

-14.2 

- 4-5 

-2.5 

1-3 

- 0-53 

2.5 

0.07 

0.14 

-0.79 

- 2.3 

-6.1 

-5.0 

- 3-3 

-2.7 

- 2-4 

^1.8 

- 1-9 
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TABLE 76 (concl.) 


Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


9 Government 

J919 

1920 

1921 

1^22 

/p2J 

1924 

jp 23 

7926 

7927 

Total ($000,000) 

5.071 

5,124 

5.848 

5,282 

5.431 

5.56' 

5.751 

5.963 

6,191 

Wages & salaries 

7'-9 

66.1 

65.4 

64.6 

65.4 

67.1 

68.5 

69.6 

70.7 

Empl. comp. 

794 

75-7 

75-9 

74-9 

75-5 

77.0 

77-7 

78-5 

79-7 

Interest 

20.6 

24-3 

24.1 

25.1 

24-5 

23.0 

22.3 

21.5 

20.3 

Net savings —25.7 

9a Federal government 

370 

18.3 

i 6.2 

297 

309 

28.1 

36.1 

370 

Total ($000,000) 

3, a 10 

2.948 

8.755 

2,608 

2.571 

2.491 

2.515 

2.548 

2,540 

Wages & salaries 

64.4 

51*9 

47-9 

43-6 

44-5 

47.2 

49-2 

50.4 

51-3 

Empl. comp. 

74-4 

65-7 

63-9 

60.7 

61.1 

63-4 

65.8 

68.1 

70.0 

Interest 

25.6 

34-3 

36.1 

39-3 

38-9 

36,6 

34-2 

31-9 

30.0 

9b State government 

Total ($000,000) 

182 

*25 

263 

264 

889 

328 

315 

281 

306 

Wages & salaries 

85.4 

79* 

735 

74.1 

71.1 

68.2 

78'3 

84.5 

86.0 

Empl. comp. 

103.2 

103.7 

102.6 

100.1 

98.6 

97-4 

95-5 

94-5 

94-9 

Interest —3.2 

9c County government 

- 3-7 

—2.6 

—0.12 

14 

2.6 

4-5 

5-5 

5-1 

Total ($000,000) 

189 

220 

261 

280 

301 

330 

349 

366 

378 

Wages & salaries 

790 

80.2 

80.2 

796 

769 

74-9 

71.0 

70.7 

74-3 

Empl. comp. 

80.0 

81.5 

81.8 

80.9 

78-3 

76.4 

72.1 

714 

75-0 

Interest 20.0 18.5 18.2 19.1 

9(1 City government including public education 

21.7 

23.6 

27-9 

28.6 

25.0 

Total ($000,000) 

1,490 

1.730 

1.969 

2,130 

2,270 

2,412 

2.573 

2,767 

2.967 

Wages & salaries 

85.6 

86.7 

86.8 

87.1 

86.7 

86.5 

859 

85-5 

85*3 

Empl. comp. 

87.2 

88.3 

88.4 

88.3 

88.4 

88.4 

87.8 

87.4 

87.1 

Interest 

12.8 

11.7 

11.6 

11.7 

11.6 

11.6 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

10 Miscellaneous 

Total ($000,000) 

1,901 

2.143 

1.999 

2,198 

2,520 

8.657 

2,884 

3.019 

00 

Wages & salaries 

78.0 

71.4 

69-3 

69.0 

71.1 

69-3 

68.8 

71.2 

69-5 

Entrep. withdr. 

13.6 

14.4 

14.1 

15.2 

13-5 

14.1 

14.2 

137 

13-8 

Dividends 

5-4 

5-9 

7.2 

7-4 

7.6 

8.5 

9-2 

7.6 

9.0 

Interest 

8.9 

8.3 

94 

8.4 

7.8 

8.0 

7-7 

7-5 

7.8 

Entrep. net savings 

8.3 

5-9 

51 

1.1 

3-5 

2.0 

1.8 

3-7 

1.6 

Coip. net savings 

9-8 

3-3 

- 7-3 

3.6 

4*5 

2.7 

4-7 

3-9 

1.6 
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TABLE 76 (concl.) 

Total Payments excluding Entrepreneurial Savings 
Percentage Distribution by Type 


1928 

2929 

1930 

29^1 

2932 

^933 

W 4 

^935 

1936 

^937 

2938 

6 .S 95 

6,649 

6,816 

7,066 

7,081 

7,617 

8,763 

9.240 

10,412 

10,227 

10,991 

71.6 

71.8 

72.0 

70.6 

67-9 

57-3 

5*4 

530 

51-2 

54-7 

53-3 

80.6 

81.0 

81.4 

81.9 

80.7 

80.8 

82.1 

839 

85.2 

83.6 

84.6 

19-4 

19.0 

18.6 

18.1 

193 

19.2 

* 7-9 

16.1 

14.8 

16.4 

154 

29-7 

33-5 

309 

4-9 

—12.8 

->•5 

-6.6 

-18.8 

—21.1 

4*9 

-1.6 

2.535 

2,580 

2,^86 

2 . 74 » 

2,780 

3.597 

4.788 

5.*52 

6,079 

5.588 

6,096 

530 

54-1 

551 

52.6 

48.8 

33-9 

29.6 

32.6 

31.1 

341 

3*-7 

72.1 

74.0 

759 

77-5 

76.8 

798 

82.6 

84.8 

86.6 

83.6 

84.6 

27-9 

26.0 

24.1 

22.5 

23.2 

20.2 

17.4 

15.2 

134 

16.4 

*54 

329 

345 

37 > 

403 

4»7 

418 

441 

478 

5*4 

568 

601 

85.8 

859 

85.0 

83.6 

81.4 

790 

78.5 

79-8 

81.3 

82.8 

83.6 

94-3 

94.0 

929 

909 

88.7 

86.3 

86.0 

87.8 

893 

909 

92.0 

5-7 

6.0 

71 

9 » 

1 1.3 

* 3*7 

14.0 

12.2 

10.7 

9 * 

8.0 

408 

455 

466 

468 

465 

433 

434 

444 

457 

475 

49 * 

74-5 

71.6 

73-2 

76.6 

75-3 

73-4 

74.1 

7 . 5-8 

78.0 

80.3 

82.2 

75-2 

723 

74.0 

77-5 

76-3 

74.2 

750 

767 

789 

81.3 

833 

24.8 

27.7 

26.0 

22.5 

« 3-7 

25.8 

25.0 

23 -S 

21.1 

18.7 

16.7 

3,122 

3.269 

3.393 

3.454 

3 . 4*9 

3.169 

3,100 

3,166 

3.362 

3.596 

3.803 

84.8 

84.4 

83.2 

82.5 

80.8 

78.8 

78.1 

79 '' 

79-3 

78-9 

79-5 

86.8 

86.4 

85.4 

85.0 

83.6 

82.1 

81.8 

82.8 

83.0 

82.7 

83-7 

13.2 

13.6 

14.6 

15.0 

16.4 

* 7-9 

18.2 

17.2 

17.0 

> 7-3 

16.3 


3.332 

3.553 

3.327 

3.017 

S.574 

2.427 

2.537 

2,863 

3.124 

3.368 

3.189 

67.7 

67.8 

679 

68.3 

67-3 

694 

72.6 

71.8 

74.0 

75-7 

75-7 

* 3-9 

14.1 

* 4-3 

14.6 

16.7 

16.9 

* 5-9 

* 5-3 

15.6 

16.3 

17-3 

10.2 

10.8 

10.1 

9.0 

6.9 

4-9 

4.8 

9 * 

7.0 

4-9 

3-9 

8.2 

7-3 

7-7 

8.2 

9* 

8.7 

6.7 

3-7 

3*3 

3 -' 

3-1 

14 

0.83 

0.24 

—1.0 

-4.0 

-3.8 

-1.4 

--0.93 

-0.29 

—0.58 

-0.18 

8-3 

8.0 

—22.2 

- 37-5 

-396 

- 37 -* 

-* 5-5 

-7.2 

- 3*3 

- 5-0 

-’ 5-3 











